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PREFACE. 

Thb candid reception which the public haye given to the three 
preceding editions ot the View of Religions encourages me to pubUsh 
a fourth edition, with an account of a number of denominationB, which 
have been recently formed, A London edition of this work, by the 
late Rev. Dr. Andrew Fuller, has been found useful in this compila- 
tion. This excellent man observes in his Preface, that ^ The design 
of such a work is not to convey an idea of all religious principles m« 
ing equally true, or safe to those who imbibe them $ hut to exhibit the 
multiplied speculations of the human mind in as just and impartial a 
manner as possible. Such things exist or have existed in the world, 
whether we know them or not ; and the readins; of them in a proper 
spirit may induce us to cleave more closely to the law and to the tes- 
timony $ forming our religious principles by their simple and obviova 
meaning ; and avoiding, as a mariner would avoid rocks and quick* 
sands, every perversion of them in sujqpgrt of a preconceived sys« 
tem.'' 




Mr. 

substance of Miss H, Adams* View of Religi< 

phabet." I have adopted his title, and inserted a number of hit 

alterations and additions in this edition. The articles I have selected 

and published verbatim from Mr. Williams' work are distin^ished b^ 

an a8terisk(*) placed at llie beginning of each, accordingto his method* 

But having, in the first edition of my View of Religions prescribed mlea 

to mjself, from which I have not knowingly deviated in the subsequent 

editions, I have avoided inserting any tiling from Dr. Fuller or Mr* 

Williams, which appeared to me an infringement of these rules. 

I have therefore omitted quoting the remarks which Mr. Williama 
makes upon the different denominations ; for whether correct or not, 
the inserting of them would be an infringement of the first rule in the 
Advertisement of my work. 

With regard to many of the ancient sects, it is well known that 
little has been preserved, and therefore littie can be expected. The 
accounts of these, as Mr. Williams justly observes, ^< have necessari- 
ly been taken from early ecclesiastical historv, which was by no means 
written with the candour and impartiality ot modem times." . As for 
modem sects, it has been the practice in this candid age to let them 
speak for themselves. This lioeral principle has been adopted in all 
the editions of my work, where I had an opportunity to peruse their 
own authors. But as the account of the Jesuits is chiefly taken from 
Protestant ecclesiastical historians, it may be proper to add, that ma- 
ny individuals of this order undoubtedly deserve the following char- 



FB£TACE. 

Bcter given of them by a Roman Catholic author* ^ The severity of 
their manners, their temperance, their personal decency and disin- 
terestedness did them honour as religious men and as citizens."* The 
^eat and good Bourdaloue, one of the most celebrated preachers 
m the reijB;n of Lewis XIV, ^as a Jesuit. 

The first part of the Appendix, '^ Containing a sketch of the pres- 
ent state of the world as to population, religious toleration, missions, 
&c." is the work of Mr. T. ^¥l^iam8, excepting a few additions rela- 
tive to recent events^ which have taken place since the publication of 
his Dictionary. This intelligence is chiefly contained in the notes to 
his statements. 

The last part of the Appendix, which mentions the central points 
in which the various denominations of Christians are united, was pub- 
lished in the second and third editions of this work ; and is inserted 
with a few additions. After perusing accounts of such a variety of 
opinions on religion, it is pleasant to find even a few articles in which 
'Ihe great body of Christians are agreed . 

in giving this work to the public, I have only to request a contin- 
uance of the same candid indulgence I have so long experienced. I 
shall be highly gratified, if seeing such a diversity of sentiment amonest 
Christians mmnt induce those, who peruse this work, to search flie 
scriptures as tiie only foundation for their faith and practice. And 
in ail their researches after truth may they imitate the candour of the 
late pious and ingenious Dr. Watts. This excellent man observes, 
that ^ From my own experiment, I can easily guess what confound- 
ing intricacies of thou^t others pass through in their honest searches 
after truth. These conflicts did exceedingly enlarge my soul, and 
stretched my charity to a vast extent I see, I feel, and am assured, 
that several men may be very sincere, and yet entertain notions of 
divinity, all widely diflferent. I confess, now and then some opin- 
ions, or some unhappy occurrences are ready to narrow and confine 
my aft'ections again, if [ am not watchful over myself; but I pray 
God to preserve upon my heart a strong and lasting remembrance of 
those days, and those studies, whereby he laid within me the founda- 
tion of so broad a charity/'f 

* 
* Butler's Life of Feneloni 

t Watts' Orthodoxy and Charity united. 
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r",."j I'll.:; " • r I ■ • . • 

great ^art of the world was subject to the Roman liiijdiiQw • . 
ThibieaspiM was much the largest temporal monarchy fhftt - 
lmd^^i*fei31rteai^>pthatit was called, «^ idl the worlfl.'^ 
^(M^tfMiA\lbi ;Tbc;.tun6 when the Romans fiprt sulgugated 
thQl2m&>fl£:;Jii^ktaM^wa» between sixty and serenty yeatf : 
hilii?emlm^ti^hbrai and soon after this, the Roman 

giarMuttaiittiiie wdvU continued. subject tilt.Gbilst came^ 
ii&lfff iihfi^ ^iii^^ The i^moter i^ 

%^^MM^?fe^ ^ *^® y*®' ^^ *Ws migUty :^ 
l4Mi|L^Mn^f ul^iC^^ Roman goTernours, invested tKitb 

tiM^tfftLfy,^c<^iM0sion^^ or by their own prince? and Uws;^ 

luiwli^gifidf^MA te^^^^ /wend 

continued in their own dominions, owed-'their* borrowed 
Huyesty. At the same time the Roman people and their 
venerable senate, though they had not lost all sli^ow of 
liberty, were yet in reality rieduced to a state of servile 
submission to Augustus Caesar ; who by artifice, perfidy, 
and bloodshed, attained an enormous degree of power^ and 
united in his own person the pompous titles of Emperour, 
Pontifff Censor, Tribune of the people : in a woifd, all the 
great offices of the state.'K: 

* Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, vol. i. p. 16. 



6 UTTAODVCTIOK. 

At this period the Romans, according to Daniel's pro- 
phetic description, had trodden down the kingdoms, and 
by their exceeding strength, deroured the whole earth. 
However, by enslaving the world, they civilized it ; and 
whilst they oppressed mankind, they united'them together. 
The same laws were every where established, and the 
same languages understood. Men approached nearer to 
one another in sentiments and manners ; and the inter* 
course between the most distant regions of the earth was 
rendered secure and agreeable. Hence the benign influ* 
ence of letters and philosophy was spread abroad in coun- 
tries which had been before enveloped in the darkest igno- 
rance.* 

Just before Christ was born, the Roman empire not only 
rose to its greatest height, but was also settled in peace. 
Augustus Csesar had been for many years establishing the 
state of the Roman empire, and subduing his enemies, till 
tlie very year that Christ was born : then all his enemies 
being reduced to siAjection, his dominbn over the world 
appeared to be settled in its greatest glory. This remark* 
able peace, after so many ages of tumult and war, was a fit 
prelude to the ushering of the glonous Prince of Peace 
into the world. The tranquillity, which then reigned, was 
necessary to enable the ministers of Christ to execute with 
success their sublime commission to the human race. In 
the situation into which the providence of God had brought 
the world, the gospel in a few years reached those remote 
corners of the earth, into which it could not otherwise have 
penetrated for many ages. 

All the heathen nations, at the time of Christ's appear- 
ance on earth, worshipped a multijdicity of gods and de- 
mons,' whose favour they courted by obscene and ridiculous 
cerenionies, and whose anger they endeavoured to appease 
by the mogj? abominable cruelties*! 

* Robertson's Sermon on the Situation of the world at the time of 
Christ's appearance. 

f See Mosheim and Robertson. 
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Every nation had its respective gods, over which one 
more excellent than the rest presided; yet in such a 
manner that the supreme Deity was himself controlled by 
the rigid decrees of fa^e, or by what the philosophers 
called eternal necesnty. The gods of the east were different 
from those of the 6auls5 the Germans, and other northern 
nati<ms. The Grecian divinities differed from those of t)ie 
Egyptians, who deified plants, and a great variety of the 
productions both of nature and art. Each people had also 
their peculiar manner of worshipping and appeasing their 
jrespective deities. In process of time, however, the Greeks 
and Romans grew as ambitious in their religious pretensions 
as in their political claims. They maintained that their 
gods, though under different appellations, were the objects 
of religiop^ worship in all nations ; and therefore they 
gave the names of their deities to those of other coun- 
tries.* 

The deities of almost all nations were either ancient 
heroes, renowned for noble exploits and worthy deeds, or 
kings and generals who had founded empires, or women 
who had become illustrious by remarkable actions or 
ndeful inventions. The merit of those eminent person^, 
contemplated by their posterity with enthusiastic gratitude, 
wa^ the cause of their exaltation to celestial honours. The 
natural world furnished another kind of deities | and as 
th^snn, moon,, and stars shine with a lustre superiour to 
thdt df all other material beings, they received religious 
homage froni almost all the nations of the world.f 

• ^Qsheim> yoi i. p. 18« ^ * 

f The learned Mr. Bryant, in his anatysis of ancient mythalogy, sup« 
poi(es^tif4t the woi^hip of- the powers of nature, principally the sun, was 
the opg'm^]^ idolatry, whifph prevailed in all nations ; tliat the charac- 
ters of the pag-an deities of diffe5Pent countries melt into each otl^ r ;• and 
that t]^:whole'' crowd of g^ds-'and gYiddesses mean only the powers of 
nature^ (especially the sunj branched out and diversified by a number 
of different names and attributes. Sir William' Jones, fci his history 
of the antiquities of Asia, appears to have embraced the same opinion. 
See Bryant, voL i. p. 2,308. See iilso Sir William Jones' Dissertation 
of the gods of Greece, Italy, and India. 
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From those1>eings of a nobler kind^ idolatry descended 
into an enormous multiplication of inferiour powers \ so that 
in many countries^ mountains^ trees^uand rirers^ the earthy 
and sea^ and wind^ nay, e^en virtues and vices, and dis* 
eases, had their shrines attended by devout and zealous 
worshippers,* 

These deities were honoured with rites and sacriiices of 
various kinds, according to their respective nature and 
offices. Most nations offered animals \ and human sacri- 
ficed were universal in ancient times. They were in use 
among the Egyptians till the reign of Amasis : they wen^ 
never so common among the Greeks and Romans : yet 
they were practised by them on extraordinary occasions. 
Porphyry says that the Greeks were wont to sacrifice .men 
when they went to war. He relates also that human sacri- 
fices were pSered at Rome till the reign of Adrian, who 
ordered them to be abolished in most places.f 

Fcntifis, priests, and ministers, distributed into several 
classes, presided over^ the pagan worship, and were appoint- 
ed to prevent disorder in the performance of religious rites. 
The sacerdotal order, wliich was supposed to be distin- 
guished by an immediate intercourse and friendship with 
the gods, abused its authority in the basest manner, to de- 
ceive an ignorant a^d wretched people.:|: 

The religious worship of tlie pagans was confined to 
certain times and places. The statues, and other repre- 
sentations of the gods, were placed in the temples, and 
supposed to be animated in an incomprehensible manner i 

for tUey carefully avoided thfe imputation of worshipping in- 
animate beings : and therefore pretended that the divinity 
represented by the statue was really present in it, if the 
dedication were truly and properly made.$ 

• Mosbeim, vol. i. p. 20. 

f Dr. Priestley*s Discourses relating to the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion. * 

% Notwithstanding the ignorance which prevailed respecting reli- 
gion, the Augustan was the most learned and polite age the world 
ever saw. The love of literature was the universal passion. 

§ Mosbeim, vol. L p. 22. 
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Besides the public worship of the godit to which all* 
withoat exception, were admitted, there were certain reli- 
gious rites celebrated in secret by the Greelu, and several 
eastern countries, to which a small number was allowed 
access. Ttiese were called mysteries ;^ and persons who 
desired an initiation were obliged previously to exhibit 
satisfactory proofh of their fidelity and patience, by pass- 
ing through various trials and ceremonies of the most dis- 
agreeable kind. The secret of these mysteries was Icept in 
the strictest manner, as the initiated could not reveal any 
thing that passed in them, without exposing their lives to 
the most imminent danger. 

These secret doctrine were taught in the mysteries of 
Elensis, and in those of Bacchus, and other divinities ; but 
fhe reigning religion was totally external. It held out no 
body of doctrines, no public instruction to participate on 
8l»)fced days in the established worship. The only fieiith 
required was, to believe that the gods exist, and reward 
virtue either in this life or in that to come ; — ^the only prac- 
tice, to perjform at intervals some religious acts, such as 
appearing in the solemn festivals, and sacrificing at the 
public altars.| 

The spirit and genius of the pagan religion was not 
cudculated to promote moral virtue. Stately temjdes, ex- 
pensive sacrifices, pompous ceremonies, and magnificent 
festivals, were the objects presented to its votaries. But 
just notions of God, obedience to his moral laws, purity 

* The vulgar were carefully excluded from the^e secrets, which 
were reserved for the nobility and sacerdotal tribe. The priestSt who 
kad devised these allegories, understood their original import, and be- 
queathed them, as an inestimable legacy, to their children. In order to 
celebrate these mysteries with the greater secrecy, the temples were so 
constructed as to favour the artifice of the priests* The fanes, in which 
they used to execute their sacred functions, and perform the ceremonies 
of their religion, were subterraneous mansions, constructed with such 
wonderful dexterity, that every thing which appeared in them breathed 
an air of solemn secrecy. See Encyclopedia Brittannica, val. xii. p. SOU 

J Travels of Anacharsis the Younger in Greece, by the Abbe Bar- 
iholemi, vol, ii. p. 3J1. 
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of heart, and sanctity of life, were not once mentioned as 
ingredients in religions service. No repentance of past 
crimes, and no future amendment of conduct, were ever 
prescribed by the pagans, as proper means of appeasing 
their oflTended deities. Sacrifice a chosen victim, bow down 
before a hallowed image, be initiated in the sacred mysteries, 
and the wrath of th6 gods shall be averted— the thunder 
shall drop from their hands."*^ 

The gods and goddesses, to whom public worshif^ was 
paid, exhibited to their adorers examples of egregious 
crimes, rather than of usefiil and illustrious virtues. It 
was permitted to consider Jupiter, the father of the gods* 
as an usurper, who expelled his father fi'om the throne of 
the universe, and who was in his turn to be one day driven 
from it by his son.f The priests were little solicitous to 
animate the people to virtuous conduct, either by precept 
or example : they plainly enough declared, that all which 
was essential to the true worship of the gods was contain- 
ed in the rites and institutions which the people had re« 
ceived by tradition from their ancestors. Hence the wiser, 
part of mankind, about the time of Christ's birth, lof»ked 
upon the whole system of religion as a just object of ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

The consequence of this state of theology was an uni- 
versal corruption of manner^, which discovered itself in the 
impunity of the most flagitious cr]mes4 The colours are 
not too strong which the apostle employs in drawing the 
character of the beatliens. Rom. i. 21, 22. Eph. iv. 17, 
18, 19. 

At the time of Clirist's appearance on earth, the reli- 
gion of the Roinans, as well as their arms, had extended it- 
self throughout a great part of the world. Those nations^ 
who before their subjection had their own gods, and their 
own particular religious institutions, were persuaded by de- 

* Kobertson. f Traveb of Anacharsis* 4= Mosbeiro, vol. i. p. 23. 
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grees to admit into their worship a great variety of the sa- 
cred rites and customs of the conquerors.* 

Wheil from the sacred rites of the ancient Romans wo 
pass to. review the other religions which prevailed in the 
worid, it will appear obvious that the most remarkable may 
be properly divided into two classes ; one of which will 
comprehend the religious systems which owe their existence 
to political views, and the other of those which seem to 
Have been formed for military purposes. Hie religions of 
most of the eastern nations may be ranked in the former 
class, especially that of the FersianSy Egyptians and Indians^ 
which appear to have been solely calculated for the preser- 
Tation of the state, the support of the royal authority and 
grandeur, the maintenance of public peace, and the ad- 
vancement of civil virtues. The religious system of the 
northern nations may be comprehendea under the military 
dass^ since all the traditions among the Germans, the 
Britons^ the Celts, and the Goths, concerning their divin* 
ities, have a manifest tendency to excite and nourish 
fortitude, ferocity, an insensibility of danger and contempt 
of life.t 

At this time Christianity broke forth from the east like a 
rising sun, and dispelled the universal religious daricnesa 
which obscured every part of the globe. ^ The noblest 
people (says Dr. Robertson) that ever entered upon the 
9tage of the world, appear to have be^n only instruments 
in the divine hand for the execution of wise purposes con- 
cealed from themselves. The^oman ambition and brave- 
ly paved the way, and prepared the worid for the reception 
of the Christian doctrine. They fought and conquered, that 
It might triumph with the greater ease. (See Isai. x. 7.) 
Sy means of their victories, the overruling providence of 
God established an empire, which really possesses that 
'perpetuity and eternal duration which they vainly arrogat- 
ed to their own. He erected a throne which shall contin- 

* Mosheim, vol. i, p. 24. t 1^*^. vol. i. p. 25. 



1$ utrmiimijQnomv : 

lie fiMW^v } a»d of th9 uititQ$t4ff iM gfmennmini th^tt 
shM he no end.'*^ ; 

li has been mfiiiti^nedy to the konour df Christiamtft' 
that it rose and flourished uijt loarnedf inqniringf anddia^ 
ceiwVig age :. ail^ ipade the most rapid and antazing pro« 
gross through the inua^iBe empire of Rome to its remotest 
limits, wheuitbe world waS: in its most ciTilised statCf and 
in an age tt^fil. was. univarsally distinguished for scienp^ 
and ervditioi».^ 
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. Tsgc state of the Jews was not much better thsin that of 
0ther n^tioDS^ at the time of Christ's appearance on earth. 
They were governed by Herod, who was himself tributary 
to the Roman people. His goYernment was of the most 
yes^atious and oppressive kind. By a cruel, suspicious, 
and overbearing temper, he drew upon himself the aversion 
of ally not excepting those who lived upon his bounty. 

Under his administration, and through his influencei the 
luxury of the Romans wa^ introduced into Palestine, ac- 
companied with the vices of that licentious people. In a 
word, Judea, governed by Herod, groaned under all the 
corruption which might l^ expected from the authority and 
example of a prince, w^, though a J^w in outward pro* 
fession, wa^,jnpoint^f morals and practice, a contemner 
of all laws, h^manand divine, j: 

After the deati||.of this tyrant, the Romans divided the ^ 
government of 4^^^^ between his sons^. In this division 
one half of the kpgdom was given to Archelaus, under thft 
-title of ExaiTch.' Archelaus was so corrupt and wicked « 
priace, that ^ la^t hfnik Jews and Samaritans joined in a 

• KtiiA, if : r. 

t Addison's Evidences and Harwood*8 Introduction, yol. i. p. 33. 
# Moshein» roL i p. S^ 
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pBtlttim agfttotUm to Augusta^ who baviaked kin lh» 
kiB dominioiui aboat ten yean after the death of Herod the 
Great - Judea was by this eentence reduced to a Rimaii 
profrtwet and ordered to be taxed.* 

The ge^emoure wiMHn the Romane a^pietoted emr Jodea 
wan Aioqnently ohangtd^ hot aeidon tar the better. About 
tlie sixteenth year of Christy Fontiin Pilate was appointed 
9L govemonr, the whole of wiiooe adrainistrationy according 
to JosephuSf was one continual scene of venalityi rapine, 
and of every kind of savage cruelty. Such a gorer nour was 
ill calculated to appease the ferments occasioned by the late 
tox. Indeed Pilate was so far from attempting to appease^ 
tliat he greatly inflamed them, by taking every occasion of 
introducing his standardSf with'images, pictures^ and con* 
secrated siiiddSt into their city ; and at last by attempting 
to drain the treasury of the templCf under pretence of bring- 
ing an aqueduct into Jerusalem. The most remarlLahto 
transaction of his government, however, was bis condem** 
nation of Jesus Christ ; seven years after which he was re« 
moved from Judea.| 

' However severe the authority which the Romans cxer- 
daed over the Jews, yet it did not extend to the entire sup- 
pression of tlidr civU and religious privileges. Tlie Jews 
were in some measare govenied by their owA laws, and 
permitted the enjoyment of their religion. The adminis- 
trMton of rriigious ceremonies was committed as before to 
the higb priMt, and to the sanhedrim ; to the former of 
wbom, the order of priests and levites was in the usual 
subordination ; and the form of outward worship^ except in. 
a ^ery few pwits, sufifered no visible change. But, on the 
other hand, it is impossible to express the disquietude and 
diignat, tlie calamities and vexations, which this unhappy 
nation suffered from the presence of the Romans, whom 
tbeir religion obliged them to regard as a polluted and idol- 
atrous peo|^; particidariy from the avarice and cruelty 

• Mobhelitt. voL i. p. 31. t Encyc. Brit. vol. ix. p. 13&^ - 
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of the -pretors^ and the frauds and extortions of the puh^ 
licans : so that^ all things considered, their condition, who 
liTcd under the government of»the other sons of Herod, was 
much more supportable than the state of those who were 
immediately subject to the Roman jurisdiction;"*^ 

It was not, however, from the Romans only that the 
calamities of this miseraUe people proceeded. . Their own 
rulers multiplied their vexations, and debarred them from 
enjoying any little comforts which were 1^ them by the 
Roman magistrates. The leaders of the people, . and the 
chief priests, were, according to the account of Josephus, 
profligate wretches, who had purchased their places by 
bribes, or by other acts of iniquity, and who mantained 
their ill-acquired authority by the most abominable crimes; 
The inferiour priests, and those who possessed any shadow 
of authority, were become dissolute and abandoned to the 
highest degree. The multitude, excited by these cormpl. 
examples^ ran headlong into every kind of iniquity ^ and by 
their endless seditions, robberies, and extortions, armed 
against themselves both the justice of God and the vengeance^' 
ofman.f 

About tlie tinde of Christ's appearance, the Jews of that 
age concluded the period pre-determined by God to be 
then completed, and that the promised Messiah would sud^ 
denly appear. Devout persons waited day and night for 
the consolation of Israel j and the whole nation, groaning^ 
under the Roman yoke, and stimulated by the desire ctf 
liberty or of vengeance, expocted their deliverer with the- 
Aiost anxious impatience. 

Nor were these expectations peculiar to the Jews. By 
their dispersion among so many nations, by tlieir conver- 
sation with the learned men among the heathens, and by 
the translations of their inspired writings into a language 
almost universal, the principles of their religion were spread 
all over the east. It became the common belief that a 

* Mosbeim. f Moshelniy vol. i. p. 38. 
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Crince would arise at that time in Judea^ who would change 
thcf £ace of the world, and extend his empire from one end 
of the earth to the other."* 

The whole body of the people looked for a powerful and 
warlike deliverer^ who they supposed would free them from 
the Roman authority. All considered the whole of religion 
as consisting in the rites appointed by Moses, and in the 
performance of some external acts of duty. All were unan* 
ioDus in excluding the other nations of the world from tlie 
Iiopes of eternal life. 

The learned among the Hebrew nation were diTided in- 
to a great variety of sects ; and defended their tenets ^ith 
the greatest zeal and pertinacity. The Samaritans were, 
in particular, yiolehtly opposed to the Jews. A particular 
account ai their opinions, as well as those of the Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Essenes, &c. will be explained under each dc- 
wmiination in th6 Dictionary. 

' Whilst the learned and sensible part of the Jewish na- 
tiw was divided into a variety oi sects, the multitude was 
ioak into the most deplorable ignorance of religion ; and 
had no conception of any other method of rendering them- 
wives acceptable to God, than by sacrifices, washings, and 
other external rites and ceremonies of the Mosaic law. 
Qmce proceeded that dissoluteness of mannerSf which pre- 
vailed among the Jews during Christ's ministry on earth. 
Hence also the divine Saviour compares the people to sheep 
without a shepherd, and their doctors to men who, though 
4q^ved of sight, yet pretended to show the way to others.f 
In taking a view of the corruptions, both in doctrine 

^d practice, which prevailed among the Jews at the time 

» 

* fiobertsoar- About this period the pagans expected some great 
^'*ft OP glorious person, to be born. Hence Virgil, the Roman poet, 
^lifed at this time, in his fourth eclogue, dertcribes the blessings of 
^j|^,Soyemjnent of some, great person, who was, or should be bom about 
this time, in language ag^eable to the Jewish prophet's description of 
^ Itteisiah and his kingdom. 

t Mosheim, vol. i. p. 38. 
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of Christ's api»araiice, we iliid that the external worship 
of God was disfigured by baman inventions. Many learn- 
ed men have observed that a great variety of rites were 
introduced into the service of the temple, of which no tra- 
ces are to be found in the sacred writings. This was ow- 
ing to those revolutions which rendered the Jews- mwe 
conversant than they had formeiiy been with the neighbour* 
ing nations. They were pleased with several of the cens 
monies which the Greeks and Romans used in the worship 
of the pagan deities, and did not hesitate to adopt them in 
the service of tbe true.God, and add them as an ornament 
to the rites wliich they had received by divine apponit* 
ment. 

The Jews multiplied so prodigiously, that the narrow 
bounds of Palestine were no longer sufficient !» contain 
them. They pouredy therefore, their increasing numbers 
into the neighbouring countries with such rajMity, that at 
the time of Christ^s birth there was scarcely a province in 
the empire, where they were not found carrying on com** 
merce, and exercising other lucrative arts. They wero 
defended in foreign countries against injurious treatment 
by tbe special edicts of the magistrates. This was rtso- 
lutely necessary, since in most places the remarkable de- 
ference of their religion and muiniers from those df other 
nations, exposed them to the hatred and indignation of the 
ignorant and bigoted multitude. «<A11 this (says Dr. 
Mosheim) appears to have been most singidarty and wise- 
ly directed by the adorable hand of an interposing jM-ovi- 
dence, to tiie end that this people, which was the sole de- 
pository of the true ^igion, and of the knowledge of one 
supreme God, being spread abroad through the whole earth, 
might be every where, by their example, a reproach to su* 
perstition, contribute in some measure to check it ; and 
thus prepare the way for that yet fuller discovery of di- 
vine trutli, which was to shine upon the world fh>m the 
ministry and gospel of the Son of God.''* 

* Mosiieim, vol i. p. 42. 
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SECTION III. 

At the important era of Christ's appearance in the 
worlds two kinds of philosophy prevailed among the civil- 
ized nations. One was the philosophy of the Greeks^ 
adopted also by the Romans ; and the other that of the 
Orientals, which had a great number of votaries in Persiaf 
Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and even among the Jews* The 
. former was distinguished by the simjAe title otj^Uosophy ; 
the latter was honoured by the more pompous appellation 
of mence or knowkdgCf since those who adhered to the lat-, 
ter . sect pretended to be the restorers of the knowledge of 
God which was lost in the woild. The followers of both 
these systems, in consequence of vehement disputes and dis- 
sensions about several points, subdivided themselves into 
a variety of sects. It is however to be observed, that all 
the sects of the oriental philosophy deduced their various 
tenets fipom one fundamental principle, which they held in 
,4)ommen; but the Greeks were much divided about the 
first principles of science. 

Amongst the Grecian sects there were some who de- 
claimed openly against religion, and denied the immortal' 
ity of the soul ; and others who acknowledged a Deity, and 
a state of future rewards and punishments. Of the former 
kind were the Epicureans and Academics, of the latter the 
Platonists and Stoics. See an account of those respective 
denominations in the dictionary. 

The oriental philosophy was popular in several nations 
at the time of Christ's appearance. Before the commence- 
ment of the Christian era it was taught in the east, whence 
it gradually spread through the Alexandrian, Jewish^ and 
Christian schools. 

Those who professed to believe the oriental philosophy, 

were divided into three leading sects, which were subdi- 

Tided into others. Some imagined two eternal principles, 

from whence all things proceeded ; the one presiding over 
• 3 
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lights the other over matter, and by their perpetual con- 
flict explaining the mixture of good and evil that appears 
In the universe. Others maintained that the being, which 
presided over matter, was not an eternal principle, but a 
subordinate intelligence ; one of those which the supreme 
God produced from himself. They supposed that this be* 
ing was moved by a sudden impulse to reduce to order the 
rude mass of matter which lay excluded from the mansions 
of the Deity, and also to create the human race. A third 
sect entertained the idea of a triumyirfite of beings, in 
which the supreme Dettjf was distingnisbed both from the 
material evil principle, and from the Creator of this sub- 
lunary world. — ^That these divisions did really subsist, is 
evident from the history of the GbristtatiiSects which em- 
braced this philosophy."* 

From Mending the doctrines of the oriental pliilosophy 
with Christianity, the Gnostic sects, which were so num&- 
jrous in ttie first centuries, derive their qrigin. Other de- 
nominations arose, which aimed to unite Judaism with 
Christianity. Many of the pagan philosophers, who wera 
converted to the Christian religion, exerted all IJieilr art 
and ingenuity to accommodate the doctrines of. the ^- 
pel to tlieir own schemes of philosophy. In each age of 
the church new systems were introduced, till, in process oC 
time, we find the Christian world divided info that prodi* 
gious variety of sentiment, which is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

• Mcwheim, vol. i. pp. 70, M. 
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AbRAHAMITES, differ, 
ent denominations in the mid- 
dle ages^ called after their re- 
spective leaders; one of which 
was condemned by Theopbilus 
for worshipping images, and 
another united with the PauU» 
mam.* 

ABYSSINIAN CHURCH, 
that established in the empire 
of Abyssinia. They maintain 
that the two natures are united 
in Christ, without either confu- 
skm or mixture ; so that though 
tljie nature of our Saviour be 
really onCf yet it is at the same 
time two-fold and compound. 

The Abyssinian church em- 
braced these tenets in the sev- 
enth century. They disown the 
pope's supremacy, and tran- 
substantiation, though they be- 
lieve the real presence of Christ 
in the sacrament, and adminis- 
ter the communion in botli 



kinds. Like the Roman catho- 
lics, they offer their devotions 
and prayers to the saints, and 
believe in a state of purgatory. 
They use confession, and receive 
penance and absolutum from the 
priests*! Their divine service 
consists in reading the Scrip- 
tures, administering the Eu- 
charist, and reading some Hom- 
ilies of the Fathe|«^ They use 
different forms of baptism ; and 
keep both Saturday and Sun- 
day as sabbaHis. They are 
circumcised, and abstain from 
swine's flesh ; not out of re- 
gard to the Mosaic law, but 
purely as an ancient custom of 
their country. They read the 
whole four evangelists regular- 
ly every year in their church- 
es ; and when they speak of an 
event, they say, " It happened 
in the days of Matthew,** i. e. 
while Matthew was reading in 



* Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, voL L p. 10. 

t Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 172. vol. iii. p. 493. ^Mod, Univ. Hist vol. zv. p. 174 
'*->177. Ludolph's Hist, of Etliiopuu 
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their churches. They are a 
branch of the Cophts. 

*ACACIANS, two ancient 
sectSf the one followers of Aca- 
cius, an Arian Bishop of Csesa- 
ria : the other named after Aca- 
cius Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, who favoured the Eutychi- 
ans^t 

^ACADEMICS, an ancient 
PhilosopDical sect, which taught 
in a grove near Athens, sacred 
to Acadenius, who was one of 
their heroes. They were orig- 
inally the disciples of Socrates 
and Plato ; but in after times 
neglected the plain and useful 
truths which they had taught^ 
and devoted themselves to the 
most abstruse and incompre- 
hensible studies : they have been 
confounded, by Mr. Hume and 
others, with the Sceptics.:!^ 

ACEPHALI, [headless,] a 
branch of the Eutychians, who 
had been deserted by their chief. 

ADAMITES, a denomina- 
tion in the second century, who 
asserted, that since their i*e- 
demption by the death of Christ 
they were as innocent as Adam 
before the fall, and are accused 
of praying naked in their as- 
semblies. It was renewed in 
the fifteenth century by one Pi- 
card, a native of Flanders.§ 

ADESSENARIANS, [from 
JldessCf to be present,] a branch 
of the Sacramentarians, believ- 



ed the literal presepce of 
Christ's body in the elements 
of the eucharist, though in a 
different manner from the Ro- 
manists. 

ADIAPHORISTS, those 
moderate Lutherans who fol- 
lowed Melancthon, and sub- 
scribed the interim. See Z.u- 
therans. 

ADOPTIANI, a sect, who 
in the eighth century taught 
that Jesus Christ was not the 
natural, but adopted Son of 
God.l| 

AERIANS, a denomination 
which arose about the year 342. 
They were so called from one 
Aerius, a monk, and Semi- Ari- 
an. He opposed episcopacy, 
prayers for the dead, stated 
fasts and feasts, &c.^ 

AETIANS, a branch of An- 
ans in the fourth century, who 
are said to have maintained that 
faith without works was suffi- 
cient to salvation ; and that no 
sin, however grievous, would 
be impnted to the faithful ; and 
they pretended to immediate 
revelations.** 

AFGHANS, a people in In- 
dia, inhabiting a province of 
Cabul, or Cabulistan, who 
boast of being descended from 
Saul, the first king of Israel. 
They say that their great an- 
cestor was raised from the rank 
of a shepherd, not for any 



• Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, voL i« p. 10. f Eocj. Brit. 

t Ency. Perthens. 

§ Mosheim, vol. i. p. 418. Broughton's HistLibrary, voL i. p. 49. 
n Diet, of Arts smd Sclcn. vol, i. p. 49. ^ Mosheim, vol. i, p. 314. 

•• Broughton, vol i. p. 24* 
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princely qualities which he pos- 
sessedy but because his stature 
was exactly equal to the length 
of a rod given by the angel Ga- 
briel to the prophet Samuel, as 
the meaisure of royal stature. 

This story is supposed to be 
one of the fictions which Ma- 
homet borrowed from the 
latter rabbins. Sir ^yilliam 
Jonesy however, though he gave 
no credit to this fable, seems to 
have had no doubt but that the 
A%hans are descendants of Is- 
rael carried off in the captivity 
of the ten tribes. 

This great man strongly re- 
commended ah inquiry into the 
language, literature, and histo- 
ly of the Afghans. " We 
learn," said he, << from Esdras, 
that the ten tribes, after a wan- 
dering journey, came to a coun- 
try, called Arsareth, where we 
may suppose they settled. Now 
the best Persian historians af- 
firm, that the Afghans are de- 
scended from the Jews; and they 
have among themselves tra- 
ditions of the same import. It 
is even asserted that their fam- 
ilies are distinguished by the 
names of Jewish tribes, though 
since their conversion to Is- 
lamism they have studiously 
concealed their origin. The 
language they use has a mani- 
fest resemblance to the Chal- 
daic, and a considerable dis- 
trict under their dominions is 
called Hazareth, which might 



easily have been changed from 
Arsareth."* 

AGNOETJE, [unknowing,] 
a denomination of the fourtti 
century, followers of Theophro- 
niuSfl^e Cappadocian,who call- 
ed in question the omniscience 
of God ; alleging that he knew 
things past ordy by memory^ 
and future only by an uncertain 
prescience. Another sect of 
the same name arose about the 
year 535f who followed the sen- 
timents of Themistius, deacon 
of Alexandria, who, from Mark 
xiii. 32, denied that Christ, in 
any sense, knew the day of 
judgment.! 

jAGONISTICI, aname giv- 
en to certain followers of Do- 
natus, who used to attend the 
public markets, fairs, &c. to 
contend in favour of his princi- 
ples. They were properly itin- 
erant Foltinics; and are some- 
times called Circuitores, Cir- 
celliones,:^ &c. 

AGYNIANS, a smaU sect 
about the end of the seventh cen- 
tury. They condemned the 
use of certain meats, and Tnar- 
riagCf whence their name. 

ALBANENSES, and AL- 
BANOIS were petty sects of 
the eighth century, th6 proba- 
ble remains of the Gnostics and 
Mancheans, which see. 

ALBIGENSES, so called 
from their first residence in Al- 
bi and Albigeois. A denomina- 
tion remarkable for their oppo- 



* Asiatic Besearches, vol. ii. p. 76, and Works of Sir William Jones, vol. i. 
p, 336. t Broughton, p. 26. ± Ency. Brit. 
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sition to the discipline and cer- 
emonies of the church of Rome. 
Their opinions wei-e similar to 
the Waidensesj which see. 

ALLENITES, the disciples 
of Henry AIlen» of Nova Sco- 
tia, who began to propagate his 
doctrines in that country about 
the year 1778, and died in 
1783, during which time he 
made many proselytes, and at 
his death left a corisMerable 
party behind him, though now 
much declined. He published 
several treatises and sermons, 
in which he declares, that the 
souls of all the human race ai'e 
emanations, or rather parts of 
the one great Spirit ; that they 
were aU present in Eden, and 
were actually in the first tiuns- 
gression. He supposes that our 
first parents in innocency were 
pui*e spirits, and that the mate- 
rial world was not then made ; 
but that in conserjuence of the 
fall, that mankind might not 
sink into utter destruction, the 
world was produced, and men 
clothed with material bodies ; 
and that all the human race 
will, in their turn, be invested 
witli such bodies, and in them 
enjoy a state of probation for 
immortal happiness."*^ 

ALMARICIANS, the fol- 
lowers of Almaric, professor of 
logic and theology at Paris, in 
the fifteenth century. He oppos- 
ed the worship of saints and ima- 
ges ; and his enemies charged 
him with maintaining that in 



his time the reign of the Holy 
Spirit commenced, in which 
the sacraments and all exter- 
nal worship were to be abol- 
ished.f 

ALOGIANS, a denomina- 
tion in Asia Minor in the second 
century ; so called beciruse they 
denied the divine xiyq^ or wor^ 
and the writings of St. John| 
attributing them to Cerinthus. 
But Dr. Lardner denies the 
existence of such a sect, as not 
being mentioned by any con- 
temporary writer.:!^ 

§AMEIIICAN SECT, New> 
a congregation lately arisen in 
Pennsylvania, amongtheWelsl& 
emigrants to that country nnf 
der the auspices of the late 
Rev. M. J. Rees, who died. at 
Somerset, in that state, in 18041 
Their tenets are comprised ii 
the following articles of thcSr 
religious constitution. The 
convention shall be called the 
Christian Church, and never by 
any other name. Jesus Christ 
is the only head : believers in 
him, the only members : and 
the New Testament, the anig 
rule of the fraternity. In meit- 
tal matters, each member shall 
enjoy his own sentiments, and 
fireely discuss every subject: 
but in discipline, a strict con- 
formity with the precepts of 
Christ is required. Every dis- 
tant society shall have the same 
power of admitting members, 
electing officers, &c. Dele- 
gates from the different congre- 



* Manuscript from a clergyman in Nova Scotia, 1783. f Mosheim, toL 
iii. 120, &c. t Broug^hton, voL L p. 33. § Lardner's Heretics, p. 44& 
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gations shall meet from time to 
time, to consult the general in- 
terest. At every meeting for 
religious worship, collections 
shall he made for the poor, and 
the promulgation of the gospel 
among tlis Heathen** 

AMMONIANS, so called 
from Ammonius Saccas, who 
taught with the highest applause 
in the Alexandrian school,about 
the conclusion of the second cen- 
tury. This learned man at- 
tempted a general reconciliation 
of aU sects, whether philosoph- 
ical or. religious ; his creed 
was therefore a mixture of 
Christianity and oriental Phi- 
losophy, in which he was deep- 
ly skilled. 

With regard to moral disci- 
jline, Atqmonius permitted the 
mople to live according to the 
Ukw of their counti*y, and the 
dktates of nature : hul a more 
sublime rule was laid down for 
the wise. They were to raise 
dK>Ye all terrestrial things, by 
the towering efforts of holy 
contemplation, those soulsf 
whose origin was celestial and 
divine. They were ordered to 
extenuate, by hunger, thirst, 
and other mortifications, the 
sluggish body, which res1a*ains 
the liberty of the immortal spir- 
it, that in this life they might 
eiyoy communion with the su- 
preme Being, and ascend after 
ueathy active and unincumber- 
ed to the universal Parent, to 
live m his presence forever.f 

• Evans' Sketch of aU Religions, 
t Diet Art. Scien. vol. i. p. 131. 



AMSDOKFIANS, the fol- 
lowers of Amsdorf, a kind of 
Antinomians in the sixteenth 
century, who are said to have 
maintained that good works 
were not only unprofitable, but 
even opposite and pernicious to 

salvation 4 

tANAB APTISTS, (re-bap- 
tizers,) a sect which arose in 
the time of Luther's Reforma- 
tion in Germany, and excited 
various insurrections, under 
pretence of erecting the king- 
dom of Clirist on earth.$ See 
Fifth Monardiy Meru It is but 
justice to remark, that this sect 
agi'ced scarcely in any thing 
with the modem Baptists^ ex- 
cept in the circumstances of re- 
jecting infant baptism, and 
practising immersion. See 
Baptists. 

jANCHORITES, (or An^ 
choretSf) Hermits : certain pri- 
jspudive monks who chose the 
adRtude of caves and deserts 
to avoid the temptations of the 
world. 

ANGELITES, a denomina- 
tion which sprung up about the 
year 494 ; so called from An- 
gelium, in Alexandria, where 
they held their first meetings. 
They were called likewise from 
different leaders, Serverites, 
Damianists and Theodosians. 
They denied that either of the 
persons of the Trinity were 
self-existent; but taught there 
is a common Deity existing in 
them all ; and that each is God 

f Mosheim* vol i. p. 13^^ — 144. 
4 Scotch Theolog". D:ct 
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by a participation of this Dei- 
ty.* 

ANOMOBANS, a name by 
which the pure Arians were 
distinguished in the foui*th 
century, from the Semi- Arians. 
The word is taken from 'Av«At- 
ofg, different, dissimilar, f See 
Brians. 

ANTHROrOMORPHITES, 
a sect in the tenth century; 
so denominated from Av^p^vrtq 
man, and Mop^n shape: be- 
cause they maintained that the 
Deity was clothed with a human 
form, and seated like an earth- 
ly monarch upon a throne of 
state; and that his angelic 
ministers were beings arrayed 
in white garments, and fur- 
nished with natural wings. 
They take every thing spoken 
of Gt)d in scripture in a literal 
sense, particularly when it Ls 
said that God made man after 
his awn image.j^ 

♦ANTIBURGHERS, dis- 
senters from the Church of 
Scotland, chiefly in matters 
of church government; and 
from the Burgher Seceders, in 
refusing the Burgess oath. 
See Burghers and Seceders.^ 

ANTINOMIANS. They 
derive their name from t^^rt a- 
gainst, and fofto^ law, as being 
against the moral law ; not 
merely as a covenant of life, 
but also as a rule of conduct to 
believers. 

In the sixteenth century. 



while Luther was eagerly em- 
ployed in censuring and refut- 
ing the popish doctors, who 
mixed the law and gospel to- 
gether, and represented eternal 
happiness as the fruit of legal 
obedience, a new teacher arose, 
whose name was John Agrico- 
la, a native of Isleben, and an 
eminent doctor in the Lutheran 
church. His fame began to 
spread in the year 1538, when 
from the doctrine of Luther now 
mentioned, he took occasion to 
advance sentiments which drew 
upon him the animadversion of 
that reformer. 

The doctrine of Agricola is 
said to be in itself obscure, and 
is thought to have been misrep- 
resented by Luther, who wrote 
against him with acrimony, and 
first styled him and his follow- 
ers Antinomians. Agricola de- 
fended himself, and complained 
that opinions were imputed to 
him, which he did not hold. 

The writings of Dr. Crisp, 
in the seventeenth century, have 
been generally considered as 
favourable to Antinomianism, 
though he acknowledges, that 
^^ in respect to the rule of righ- 
teousness, or the matter of obe- 
dience, we are under the' Iav^ 
still ; or else (sus he adds) w^ 
are lawless, to live every mass, 
as seems good in his own eye»9 
which no true Christian dar&s 
so much as to think.** Tli.^ 
following sentiments, howeve^cTf 



• Bpoughton, vol.i. p. 49. f Ibid. p. 51. 

^ BroughtOTi, vol. i. p. 55, Mosheixn^ vol. ii. p. 227. 

§ Scotch Tbeolog-.Dict. | Mosheim, voL iv.p. 321. 
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jUnong others appear to be 
taught in his sermons. <^ The 
law is cruel and tyrannical, re- 
quiring what is naturally im- 
possible. The sins of the elect 
were so imputed to Christ, as 
Ifaat though he did not commit 
ihem, yet they became actually 
his transgressions, and ceased 
to be theirs. Christ's righ- 
teousness is so imputed to the 
elect, that they, ceasing to be 
sinners, are as righteous as he 
was."* 

^< An elect person is not in 
a condemned state while an 
unbeliever, and should he hap- 
pen to die before God call him 
to bdieye, he would not be lost. 
All signs and marks of grace 
are doubtful evidences of heav- 
en ; it is the voice of the Spir- 
it of God to a man's own spir- 
it, speaking particularly in the 
h^art of a person, Son^ be of 
good cheer, thy sins are forgiven 
fhttf that is the great and only 
evidence which can determine 
the question. The whole es- 
sence of faith is nothing else 
but the echo of the heart, an- 
swering the foregoing voice of 
' the Spirit, and word of grace ; 
flie former declaring. Thy sins 
art forgiven thee ; the latter an- 
swering. My sins are forgiven 
me. God sees no sin in be- 
fievers, nor does he afflict them 



on this account. Repentance 
and confession of sin are not 
necessary to forgiveness. A be- 
liever may certainly conclude 
before, confession, yea, as soon 
as he hath committed sin, the 
interest he hath in Christ, and 
the love of Christ embracing 
him.'' 

Some of the principal passa^ 
ges of scripture, fvpm whence 
these sentiments were defended, 
are the following: lU was 
made sinfor us, who knew no nn. 
^■^Who shall lav any thing to 
the charge ofGod^s dectP^-^Their 
sins and their iniquities will I re- 
member no mare.'-JtU things work 
together for good to them that 
lave Godi 2. Cor. v. 21. Rom. 
viii. 33. Heb. viii. 12. Rom. 
viii. 28.t ' 

Many of those, who in the 
present day adopt these princi- 
ples, reject the moral law as a 
rule of conduct to believers, 
disown personal and progres- 
sive sanctification, and hold it 
inconsistent for a believer to 
pray for the forgiveness of his 
sins. These are properly An- 
tinomians. 

There are others who reject 
these notions, and many of 
those advanced by Dr. Crisp, 
who yet have been denominat- 
ed, by their opponents, Anti- 
nomians. 



* Most of those who are styled Antinomians, believe that the justification of 
•loners is an eternal act of God, not only preceding all acts of sin, but the ex- 
tttence of the sinner himself; though some suppose with Dr. Crisp, that the elect 
were justified at the time of Christ's death. For a particular account of 
the shades of difference among this denomination, the reader is referred to the 
others mentioned in the following page. 

t Crisp's Sermons, vol. iv.p.94, 116, 119, 269, 270, 276, 298, 363, 466. 
493, &c. 
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Some of the chief of those, 
whose writings have been con- 
siderd as faTouring Antinomi- 
anism^are. Crisp, Eaton, Rich- 
ardson, SaJtmarsh, Town, Hus- 
sey, &c. These have been an- 
swered by Gataker, Sedgwick, 
Boll, Williams, Beart, &c. to 
which may be added, Fletch- 
er's Four Checks to Antinom- 
ianism ; and Bellamy's Essay 
on the nature and glory of the 
GrospeL 

Mr.Evans asserts, that " there 
are many Antinomians, indeed, 
of a singular cast in Germany, 
and other parts of the conti- 
nent ; they condemn the mor- 
al law as a rule of life, and yet 
profess a strict regard to the 
interests of practical religion.*' 

♦ANTIP^DOBAPTISTS, 
those who reject infant bap- 
tism. See Baptists. 

*ANTISABBATARIANS, 
those who reject the observa- 
tion of the Sabbath, under the 
idea that it was obligator)' on 
the Jews only; and maintain 
that no one day is now more 
holy than another.* 

ANTITACTiE, a branch of 
the Gnostics, who held that 
God, the Creator of tlie uni- 
verse, was good and just ; but 
that one of his creatures had 
created evil, and engaged man- 
kind to follow it in opposition 
to God ; and that it is the duty 
of mankind to oppose the au- 
thor of evil, in order to avenge 



God of his enemy. See Chios- 
iicSm 

ANTITRINITARIANS, a 
general name given to all those 
who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and particularly to the 
Arians and Socinians. 

APELLiEANS, followers of 
Apelles in the second centurjy 
who believed in a supreme God» 
and in an inferiour one formed 
by him. He denied the resur- 
rection.:}: 

APHTHARTODOCITES, 
a sect in the sixth century, who 
h^]d> that the body of Jesus 
Christ was tncorruptiftlf, and not 
subject to death. They were 
a branch of the Eutychians.$ 

APOCARITjES, a sect in 
the third century sprung from 
the Manicheans, who held that 
the soul of man was of the es- 
sence of God. || "" 

APOLLINARIANS, a de- 
nomination in the fourth cen- 
tury, who asserted that Christ* 8 
person was composed of a un« 
ion of the true divinity and a 
human body, endowed with a 
sensitive soul ; but without the 
reasonable one, the divinity sup- 
plying its place; the huroah 
body united to the divine spirit 
making one nature only.^ 

APOSTOLICS, a denomi^ 
nation in the twelfth century, 
who professed to exhibit in their 
lives and manners the piety and 
virtues of the holy aposties. 
They held it unlawful to take 



• 6c<)tch Theol. Diet. 

§ Broughton, vol. L p. 58. 

1 Formey*B Eccles. Hist vol. i. p. 79. 



i I^rdner's Heretics^ 315> &c. 
I lb. p. 60. 
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an oath^ renounced the tilings 
of this world, and preferred 
cdibacy to wedlock."^ 

AQUARIANS, a denomina- 
tipn in the second century, who, 
under pretence of abstinence, 
made use of water instead of 
wine in the euchariBt. See En- 
cf:atites. 

^ABABACL Tliey sprung 
up in the year 207, denied the 
immortality of the soul, and be- 
lieved that it perishes witli the 
body ; but maintained, at the 
same time, that it was to be 
again recalled to life with the 
body, by the power of Grod^f 

ARCHONTICS, a denomi- 
nation which appeared about 
tbe year 175 ; who held that 
archangels created the world, 
denied the resurrection of the 
body, and maintained that the 
Ged of sabaoth exercised a cru- 
el tyranny in heaven. They 
defended their doctrines by 
books of their own compos- 
ing, styled ^< The Revelation of 
the Prophets," and the Harmo- 
ny. 

ARIANS,. a denomination, 
wliich arose about the year 315, 
and owed its origin to Arius, 
presbyter of Alexandria, a man 
of a subtle turn, and remarkable 
for his eloquence. Hemaintain- 
Mthat the Son was totally and 
essentially distinct from the 
Fathei: ; that he was the first 
and noblest of all those beings 
whom God the Father had cre- 
ated out of nothing, the instru- 
ment by whose subordinate op- 

* Moftheim, toI. ii. p. 457. 



eration the Almighty Father 
formed the universe, and there- 
fore inferiour to the Fatheirf>oth 
in nature and dignity. He ad- 
ded, that the holy Spirit was of 
a different nature from that of 
the Father and of the Son, and 
that he had been created by the 
Son. However, during the life 
of Arius, the disputes turned 
principally on the divinity of 
Christ. 

The •original Arians were 
divided among themselves, and 
torn into factions, regarding 
each other with the bitterest 
aversion, of whom the ancient 
writers make mention under the 
names of Semi-Arians, Euse- 
bians, Aetians, Eunomians, A- 
cacians, Psatyiians, and others, 
most of which are described in 
this work under their respec- 
tive heads. 

The modem Arians, to prove 
the subordination and inferior- 
ity of Christ to God the Fa- 
ther, argue thus : There are 
various passages of scripture 
where the Falser is styled the 
one, or only God. Why caUest 
thmine good? There is none 
good but one, that is Ood. 
(Matt xix. 17.) The Father 
is styled God with peculiarly 
high titles and attributes. (See 
Matt. xxiiL 9. — ^Mark v. 7. 
jcc.) It is said in Ephesians 
iv. 6. There is one God and 
Father of alU who is abcroe alL 
Our Lord Jesus Clirist express- 
ly speaks of another Grod dis- 
tinct from himself. See Matt. 



# Eehard't Eccles* Hist vol. ii. p. 542. 



f Mosheim^ vol. i. p. 294 
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xsvii. 46.^-^0110 XX. 17.) He 
not only owns another than 
huniself to be Gfod, but also that 
he is above and over himself. 
He' declares that Am Father is 
greater than he, John xiv. 28. 
Onr Lord also says. He came 
not in his own hutinMs Fathet^s 
name and authority; that he 
sought not his own, but Gk)d's 
glory ; nor made his own, but 
Gfod's will his rule. See John 
vi. S8 ; xii. 49; xiv. 10. 

In the solemn prayer, utter- 
ed by our Lord just before his 
crucifixion, he declares, Tidsis 
life eternal, that they might know 
mee, the only true God, and Je- 
sus Christ, whom thou hast sent. 
John xvii. S. Our Lord ad- 
dresses one person, calling 
that person The only true God. 
That this person addressed was 
the Father, is evident from the 
commencement of tiie prayer. 
Father, the hour is come, (verse 
1.) and from the repetition of 
the title Father in several of 
the subsequent verses (verse 5, 
11, 21, 24, 25.) It follows 
therefore, that the Father is the 
only true God. 

Other passages of Scripture, 
which prove the same doctrine, 
are those in which Christ as- 
serts, that the Father alone 
knew the day of general judg- 
ment. Matt xxiv. 36. Mark 
xiii. 32. flut of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the Angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, Imt the 
Father only. If any one being 
besides the Father were God, he 
would have known the day of 



judgment ; since therefore ths 
Father alone knew this day, it 
is evident that he alone is the 
omniscient God. 

The Apostles also declare,. 
that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
not God, but a being distinct 
from him ; that he was subordi- 
nate and inferiour to theFather, 
and derived all his wisdom and 
power from him. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 
But to ns there is hut one God^ 
the Father. Ephes. iv. 6. One 
God and Father of all. Te are 
Chrisfs, and Christ is God^s. 1 
Cor. iii. 23. that is, as Christ- 
ians are subject to the domin- 
ion of Christ, so Christ is sub- 
ject to the dominion of God. 
The head of Christ is God. 1 
Cor. xi. 3. The one infinite 
mind is repeatedly called not 
only the Father of Jesus, but 
likewise his Gk>d. Ephes. i. 3. 
Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. See 
also Rom. xv. 6. 2 Cor. i. 3. 
Colossians i. 3. 1 Peter i. S. 
It is said in 1 Cor. xv. 24, that 
Christ Tvill deliver up the king" 
dom to God, even the FaOwr. 
Therefore he will be subjected 
to him, and is consequently in- 
feriour. 

There are numerous texts of 
Scripture, in which it is declar- 
ed that religious worship is re- 
ferred to the Father only. See 
Matt iv. 10. John iv. 23. Acts 
iv. 24. 1 Cor. 1—4. In all 
these, and various other passa- 
ges, prayers were addressed to 
tlve God and Father of oiir Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Modern Arians are distin- 
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guished by the tifles High and 
Low ; the fonner^ like the Se- 
nukArians^ raising the charac- 
ter of Christ as nearly as pos- 
ableto the divinity; and the 
htter sinking it very nearly to 
mere humanity. The term A- 
rian is BOW indiscriminately ap- 
j^ied to those who consider Je- 
sus simply subordinate to the 
Father. Some of them believe 
Christ to have been the Crea- 
tor of the world; but they all 
maintain that he existed pre- 
viously to his incarnation^ 
thou^ in his pre-existent state 
they assign him different de- 
grees of dignity. (See Umia- 
rians rfDr, Friers description. J 
See also Fre-eocistents. 

The opinion of the Arians 
oonceming Christ, differs from 
the Gnostics chiefly in two res- 
pects, — (1.) The Gnostics sup- 
posed the pre-existent spirit 
which was in Jesus to have been 
an emanation from the supreme 
Being, according to the princi- 
ples of the philosophy of that 
age, which made creation out 
of nothing, to be an impossi- 
bility. But the Arians suppos- 
ed the pre-existent spirit to 
have been properly created, and 
to have animated the body of 
Christ instead of the human 
souL — (fi.) The Gnostics sup- 
posed that the pre-existent spir- 
it was not the maker of the 



world ; but was sent to rectify 
the evils which had been intro- 
duced by the Being who made 
it. But the Arians supposed 
that their Logos was the Being, 
whom God had employed in 
making the universe, as well 
as in all his communications 
with mankind."^ 

For the difference between 
Arians and Socinians. See 
Sodrdans. 

ARISTOTELIANS, the dis- 
ciples of Aristotle, a famous 
Grecian philosopher, who flour* 
ished about 485 years before 
Christ. He taughtthatthe uni- 
verse existed from eternity, but 
admitted the existence of a Dei- 
ty, whom he styled the first 
Mover; and whose nature hto 
represented as somewhat sim- 
ilar to a principle of power, giv- 
ing motion to a machine. In 
producing motion, he taught^ 
that the Deity acts not volun- 
tarily,but necessarily ; — ^not for 
the sake of other beings, but for 
his own pleasure; and that hap- 
py in the contemplation of him- 
self, he is entirely regardless 
of human affairs. Nothing oc- 
curs in his writings, which de- 
cisively determines whether he 
supposed the soul of man mor- 
tal or immortal. 

Respecting ethics, he taught^ 
that happiness consists in the 
virtuous exercise of the mind ; 



• Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 335, 442, 443. Fopmey's Eccles; Hist 
▼oL i. p 76. Priestley's Hist, of Early Opinions, vol. iv. p. 168 Clarke's Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 1, 2, 3, 46. Emlyn's Extracts, p. 9, 10, 11, 
21. Yates' Vindication of Unitarianism, p. 69, 70, 79. Theological Reposi- 
tory, vol. iv. p. 276. Doddridge's Lectures, p. 401, Evans' Sketch, p; 59. See 
also Ben Mordecai's Apology, written by Mr. Henry Taylor. 
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and that virtues consists in pre- 
serving that mean in all things, 
which reason^and prudence pre- 
scribe. It is the middle path 
between two extremes, one of 
which is vicious through ex- 
cessy the other through de- 
fect* 

ARMENIANS, a division of 
Eastern Christians, so called 
from Armenia in Asia, a coun- 
try they originally inhabited. 
Their sentime^jts arc similar 
to those of the Gi*eek Church. 
See that article. 

In the rites and ceremonies 
of the Armenian church, there 
is so great a i*esemblance to 
those of the Greeks, that a par- 
ticular detail might be super- 
fluous. Their liturgies also 
are citlier essentially the same, 
or at least ascribed to the same 
autlmr. See Syrian Christiatis. 

The Armenian was consid- 
ered as a branch of the Greek 
Church* professing the same 
faith, and acknowledging the 
same subjection to the See of 
Constantinople, till near the 
middle of the sixth century. 
At that time the doctrine of the 
Monophysites spread far and 
^ide tlirous^h the regions of 
Africa and Asia« comprehend- 
ing the Armenians also among 
its votaries. When thev re- 
ceded from holding communion 
with the Greeks* they made no 
change in their ancient Epis- 
copal form of church govern- 
ment; but only claimed the 



privilege of choosing their own 
spiritual ruleis. 

The Annenians are scatter- 
ed all over Asia, and have 
formed settlements, wherever 
they have found an opening for 
ti'ade. They have churches at 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay^ 
and in all the. principal trad- 
ing countries in that part of 
the globe^ and extend to Je- 
rusalem, Constantinople, and 
Russia.f 

ARMINIANS, They de- 
rive their name from James 
Arminius, who was born in 
Holland 1560. He was the 
first pastor of Amsterdam, af- 
terwards professor of divinity 
at Lcyden ; and attracted the 
esteem and applause of his very , 
enimies by his acknowledged 
candour, penetration and piety. 
He had been a pupil of Theo- 
dore Beza, who adhered to tlie 
Calvinistic doctrines in the 
strictest manner, but Arminius 
thinking the tenets of Calvin, 
with regard to^fe-tCTtfl, pre- 
destiiiation and grace, contrary 
'to the mild luid amiable perfec- 
tions of the Deity, began to ex- 
press his doubts concerning 
them in the year 1591 ; and 
upon further inquiry, adc^ted 
sentiments more nearly resem- 
bling those of the LutheranSf 
than of the Calvinists. 

The principal tenets of the 
Arminians are comprehended 
in five articles, to which are 
added a few of the arguments 



* FjnMd's Fhilosophr. toL i. 

t BroQKhton^s Hist. lib. toL ii. p^ 329. DalUwi^sHist of Coutaiiti- 
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they make use of in defence of 
their sentiments. 

!• That Grod has not fixed 
the future state of niankuid by 
an absolute^ unconditional de- 
cree ; but determined from all 
eternity to bestrow salvation 
on those^ who he foresaw would 
prfseyere unto the end in their 
faith in Jesus Christ ; and to 
inflict everlasting punishments 
on those, who should continue 
in their unbelief, and resist un- 
to the end his diviue succours. 

For, as the Deity is just, ho- 
ly and merciful ; wise in all 
his counsels, and true in all his 
declarations to the sons of men, 
it is inconsistent with his attri- 
butes, by an antecedent decree, 
to fix our commission of so 
many sins in such a manner, 
that there is no possibility for 
us to avoid them. And he rep- 
resents Grod dishonourably, 
who believes,that by his reveal- 
ed will he hath declared he 
would have all men to be sav- 
ed, and yet by an antecedent 
secret mil, he would have the 
greater part of them to perish. 
That he has imposed a law up- 
on them, which iie requires 
them to obey on penalty of his 
eternal displeaisure, though he 
knows they cannot do it with- 
out his irresistible grace ; and 
yet is absolutely deteimined to 
withhold this grace from them, 
and then punish them eternally 
for what tjiey could not do with- 
out his divine assistance. 

II. That Jesus Christ, by his 
death and sufierings, made an 
atonement for the sins of all 



mankind in general, and of ev- 
ery individual in particular; 
that, however, none but tiiose 
who believe in him can be 
partakers of tlicir divine bene- 
fit 

That is, the death of Christ 
put all men in a capacity of be- 
ing justified and pardoned, uj)- 
on condition of their faith, re- 
pentance, and sincere obedi- 
ence to the laws of the new cov- 
enant. 

For the scriptures declare, 
in a vai-iety of places, that 
Christ died for the whole 
world. John iii. 16, 17. God 
so loved the worlds that he gave 
his only begotten 8&119 that who- 
soever beUisved an him, might 
not perish, but have everlasting 
life, &c. 1 John ii. 2. He is 
the propitiation, not only for our 
sins, hit for the sins of the whole 
world. And the apostle ex- 
presses the same idea in Heb. 
ii. 9, when he says, Christ tast- 
ed death for every mun. Here 
is no limitation of that com- 
prehensive phrase. 

If Christ died for those who 
perish, and for those who do 
not perish, he 4ied for all. 
That he died for those who do 
not perish, is confessed by all ; 
and if he died for any who may 
or shall perish, there is the 
same reason to affirm that he 
died for all who perish. Now 
that he died for such, the scrip- 
ture says expressly in 1 Cor. 
viii. 11. And through thy know- 
ledge shall the weak brother per- 
ish, for whom Christ died* 
Hence it is evident, Christ di- 
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ed for those who pcrishi and 
Sh* those who do not perish : 
therefore he died for all men. 

III. That mankind are not 
totally depraved ; and that the 
sin of our first parents is not 
imputed to us^ nor shall we be 
hereafter punished for any but 
our own personal transgres- 
sions. 

For, if all men are uttwly 
unable to do good, and con- 
tinually inclined to all manner 
of wickedness, it follows they 
are not moral a^nts. For 
how are we capable of perform- 
ing our duty^or of regulating our 
actions by a law, commanding 
good and forbidding evil, if our 
minds are bent to nothing but 
what is evil ? Then sin must 
be natui'al to us ; and if natur- 
al, then necessary with regard 
to us; and if necessary, then 
no sin. For what is natural 
to us, as hunger, thirst, &c. we 
can by no means hinder ; and 
what we can by no means hinder, 
is not our sin. Therefore man- 
kind are not totally depraved. 

That the sin of our first pa- 
rents is not imputed to us is 
evident, because as the evil 
action they committed was 
personal, so must their real 
guilt be personal, and belong 
only to themselves, and we 
cannot in the eye of justice and 
equity be punishable for their 
transgressions. See Jer. xxxi. 
29, 30. 

IV. That there is a measure 
of grace given to every man 
to profit withal, which is neith- 
er irresistible nor irrevocable 5 



but is the foundation of all ex- 
hortations to repentance^ faith, 
&c. For if conversion be 
wrought only by the overpower- • 
ing operation of God, and man 
is purely passive in it, vain 
are all the commands and ex- 
hortations to wicked m^n to 
turn from their ercU woMfs ; to 
cease to do evUf and learn to do 
weU; to put off the old man, 
and put on the new. See Isai. L 
16. Deut. X. 16. Eph. iv. 22, 
and various other passages of 
scripture to the same purpose. 
Were an irresistible power 
necessary to the convei*sion of 
sinners, no man could be con- 
veiiied sooner than he is ; be- 
cause before this irresistible 
action came ui)on him, he 
could not be converted, and 
when it came upon him he 
could not resist its operation. 
And therefore no man could 
reasonably be blamed for hav- 
ing lived so long in an uncon- 
verted state, and it could not 
be praiseworthy in any person 
who was converted, since no 
man can resist an overpower- 
ing operation. 

V. That true believers may 
fall from their faitli, and forfeit 
finally their state of grace. 

For, the doctrine of a possi- 
bility of the final departure of 
true believers fiH)m the faith is 
expressed in Heb. \i. 4> 5, 6. 
It is impossible for those who 
were once enlightenedf S^c. if 
they shaXL fall axvay, to renew 
them again to repentance. See 
also 1 Cor. ix. 27. 2 Pet. ii. 
1 8—20. And many other pas- 
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sages of scripture to the same 
purpose. 

All comjnands to persevere 
and stand fast in the faith, show 
that tliere is a possibility tliat 
believers may not stand fast 
and persevere unto tlie end. 
AU cautions to Christians not 
to fall from grace, are eviden- 
ces and suppositions that they 
may falL Fur what we have 
just reason to caution any per- 
son against, must be something 
which may come to pass, and 
be hurtful to him. Now such 
caution Christ gives his disci- 
ples, Luke xxi. 34. To those 
who had like precious faith 
i*ith the apostles, St. Peter 
saiQi, Beware, lest, being led a- 
wojf by the errour of the wicked, 
foufaUJrom your own stead- 
futness. 9. Pet. iii. 17. There- 
fore he did not look upon this 
M a thing impossible ; and the 
doctrine of perseverance ren- 
ders those exhoiiations and mo- 
tives insignificant, which are 
80 often to be found in scrij)- 
ture. 

In these points, which are 
considered as fundamental ar- 
ticles in the Arminian system, 
tl»e doctrine of free-will, as im- 
plyingaself-determining power 
\n the mind, is included. See 
Frerwillers and Pelagians.^ 

ARNOLDISTS, the follow- 
61*8 of Arnold of Brescia, in the 
twelfth century, who maintained 



pyblicly, that the treasurer and 
i*e venues of po[)es, bbiliops, and 
monasteries, ought to be sol- 
emnly ti'ansferred to the ru- 
lers of each state; and that 
nothing was to be left to the 
ministers of the gospel but a 
spiritual authority, and a sub- 
sistence draMn from tithes, and 
fi-om tlie voluntary oblations 
of the pcople.f 

ARTEMONITES,adenom- 
ination in the second century, 
so called from Aitemon, who 
taught that at the birth of the 
man Christ, a ceiiiain divine 
energy, or poilion of the di- 
vine natui'e, united itself to 
him. 

ARTOTYRITES, a sect in 
the second century, charged 
with celebrating the eucharist 
with bread and cheese : saying 
that the first oblations of men 
w^ere of the fruits of the eai-tli 
and of sheep. They admitted 
women to the priesthood.:|: 

ASCLEPIDOT^^INS, a 
sect in the third century ; so 
called from Asclepidotus, who 
taught, like the modern Socin- 
ians, that Jesus Christ was a 
mere man. 

ASCODOGRITES, a de- 
nomination which arose in 
the year 181. It is said they 
brought into their churclies, 
bags, skins, or bottles, filled 
witli new wine, to represent 
tilie new wine mentioned by 



* Mosheim'd Eccles. Hist. vol. v. p. 3, 7, 8. Whitby on the Five Pints, 
p. 106/107, &c Taylor on Original Sin, p. 13— 125. Stackhouse's Body «f 
Divinity. Ck>rrespondence between Clarke and Leibnitz, and between Priest- 
Itv and Price. 
' -^ Moslieim, vol. ii. p. 450. ± Brougblon, vol. i. p. 85. 
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Christ; then danced round 
these botUesy and intoxicate'd 
themselves with the wine. 
They are likewise called As- 
citsd, and both woi'ds are de- 
rived from the Greek *a-»«59 a 
6o«te.* 

. ASCODRUTES, a branch 
of Gnostics in the second cen- 
tury^ who asserted that divine 
mysteries^ being the images o^ 
invisible things^ ought not to 
be represented by visible things, 
nor incorporeal things by cor- 
poi*eal and sensible. There- 
fore they rejected baptism and 
the eucharist.| 

*ASSIDEANS, a party of 
Jews^ which joined Mattathias 
in fighting for the fi*eedom of 
their countiy. See 1 Mace. ii. 
42 * vii. 13» 

ASSURITANS, a branch 
of the Donatists, who held that 
tlie Son was inieriour to the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost to 
tiie Son. -See Bonaiists. 

ATHANASIANS, the fol- 
lowers of Athanasius, bishop of 
Alexandria, who flourished in 
the fourth century. He was 
bishop forty six years ; and liis 
long administration was spent 
in a pei'petual combat against 
the Arians, and in defence of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. — 
The scheme of Athanasius is 
thus expressed in the creed 
which bears his name.:|: « The 
Catholic faith is this, that we 



worship one God in Trinity and 
Trinity in unity. For there is 
one pei*son of the Father, anoth- 
er of the Son, and and another 
of the Holy Ghost But the 
Godhead of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is 
all one ; the glory eqiial, the ' 
majesty coeternal." See Triri' 
itarians. 

Tliis system also includes in 
it, the belief of two natures in 
Jesus Christ, viz. the divine 
and human, forming one per- 
son. 

To prove the divinity of 
Ciirist,and his coequality with 
the Father, this denomination 
argue thus : 

In John i. 1. it is expressly 
declared, that In the begimdng 
was the TVord^ and the Word was 
with Godf and the Word iva^ 
God. 

Tliat " the Word," in what- 
ever way we choose to trans — 
late the original term, which i^ 
so rendered, whetiier we retain, 
this rendering, or give - this 
preference to wisdom or rea^ 
son, is here to be understood 
as a designation of Jesus Christ, 
appears evident from the whole 
of the subsequent context. It 
is said in the fourteenth verse, 
and the Word was made Jlesh, 
and ihivelt among us, fand we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father, J 
fiiU of grojce and truth. Sup- 



* Broughton, toL i. p. 191. f Ibid. p. 88. 

^ It has been supposed that this creed, which bears the name of Athana- 
jiius» was not drawn up by Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria ; it is comtnonly 
attributed to Yigfilius, the African, who lived about the end of tt&e fifih century/ 
See Evans' Sketch, and Adams' Religious World Displayed. 
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posing it then to be admitted^ 
that " the Word*' here does not 
mean an attribute^ or an ab- 
stract quality personified, but 
a person ; and that this person 
is Jesus Christ: — ^it is clear, 
(hat the verse contains a plain 
and express declaration of his 
true and proper Divinity, Tlie 
WordTcas Qod. 

Christ's divinity and coe- 
quality with the Father, are 
(lainly taught in Philip. ii» 5, 
69 Tf &c. Let this mind be in 
fm^ which was also in Chiist 
«fenu, whOf being in the form of 
Qodj thought it not robbery to be 
tqud with God, but made him- 
^ftf no reputation, and took up^ 
w Aim the form of a servant^ ^c. 

Our divine Saviour £iays of 
himself, / and my Father are 
9Mf John X. 30. He that lias 
<Men me, has seen the Father. 
John xiv. 9. Jill things that the 
Father hath, are mine, John 
l?l 15. Those high and 
strong expressions teach, that 
he is the Supreme Grod. 

The prophets describe the 
tnie God as the only Saviour 
of sinners. Hosca xiii. 4. 
Thou shalt knmo no God butme; 
fir there is no Saviour besides 
we. Jesus Christ not only pro- 
&sses to save sinners, but he 
calls himself the Saviour by 
way of eminence. Hence it is 
evident, that he assumes a char- 
acter, in the most emphatical 
way, which the God of Israel 
had challenged and appropria- 
ted to himself. 

Tlie titles given to Christ in 
the New Testament are the 



same with those given to God 
in the Jewish scriptures. Je- 
hovah is the incommunicable 
name of the Supreme Grod, sig- 
nifying his eternal, independ- 
ent and immutable existence* 
Tliis name, whicli is appropri- 
ated to God, (Psalms Ixxxiii. 
18.) is given to Christ. Ro- 
mans xiv. 11. Hob. L 10. Jesus 
is the person spoken of by St. 
John, whose glory Esaias is 
declared to have seen, when he 
affirms, he saw the Lord of 
Hosts. Therefoi'e Jesus is the 
Lord of Hosts. 

The attributes, which are 
sometimes appi-opriated to God, 
aro applied to Christ. 

Onmiscience is ascribed to 
Chi'ist. John xvi* 30. JVinv we 
are sure, that thou knowest all 
things. To be the searcher of 
the heart, is the peculiar and 
distinguishing characteristic of 
the one true Grod, as appears 
from Jer. xvii. 10. Yet our 
blessed Lord claims this per- 
fection to himself. I am he, 
saith he, that searclieth the reins, 
and the heart. Rev. ii. 23. 

Omnipresence, another di- 
vine attribute, is ascribed to 
Christ. Matt, xviii. 20. Where 
two or three are gathered togeth- 
er in my name, tiiere amiin the 
midst of them. 

Immutability is ascribed to 
Christ Heb. i. 10, 11, 12. 
Thou art the same, and thy 
years shall not fail. This is the 
very description, which the 
psalmist gives of the immuta- 
bility of the only true God, See 
als£| Heb. xiii. 8. 
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Eternity is iMcribed to 
Christ, Rev. i. 8. The Son's 
being Jehovah, is another proof 
of his eternity, that name ex- 
pressing necessary-existence. 

Christ is also said to have 
almighty power. Heb. i. 3. See 
also Philip, iii. 21, &c 

The truth and faithfulness 
of God are ajScribed to Christ. 
lanif says he, the truth, &c. 

Divine works are also as- 
cribed to Christ, viz. creation, 
preservation, and forgiveness of 
sins. 

There are numerous texts of 
scripture, which assert that 
Christ is the creator of all 
things. See Heb. i. 10. ThaUf 
Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation ^ the earth, and 
the heavens are the works of thy 
hands. See also Rev. iii. 14. 
1 Cor. viii. 6. and various oth- 
er passages. 

The work of creation is eve- 
ry where in scripture repi^esent- 
ed, as the mark and character- 
istic, of the tnie God. See 2 
Kings xix. 15. Psalm xix. 
1. Hence it is evident, that 
Christ, the creator, is the true 
God. 

Preservation is ascribed to 
Christ. Heb. i. 3. Upholding 
all things by. the word of his pow- 
er. 

Christ himself says, in Matt 
ix.* 6. The Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins, 
Christ's being appointed the 
Supreme Judge of the world, is 
an evidence tnat he is the true 



God* The God of Israel is 
emphatically styled, the Judge 
ofaU.* 

Religious worship, though 
appropriated to God, was, by 
divine approbation and coBft- 
mand, given to Christ. In 
Heb. i. 6. the apostle, speaking 
(rf Christ, says. Let all the angeb 
ojf God worship him. See ^ao 
Luke xxiv. 5£. John v. S3. 
Rev. i. 5, 6 ; v. 13. &c. 

The scripture every where 
asserts, that God alone is to be 
worshipped. The same, scrip- 
ture asserts, that our blejssed 
Saviour is to be woi'shipped. 
Thus St. Stephen adores him 
with direct worship : Lord Je- 
sus, receive my spirit. The ob- 
vious consequence of which is^ 
our blessed Saviour is Grod. 

This denomination allege, 
that divine titles, attributes^ 
works, and worship, are also . 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost. 

Many plead, tliat tiie Holy 
Spirit is called Jehovah in tli^ 
Old Testament, by comparing* 
Acts xxviii. 26. with Isa. vL 9- 
And He also appears to be call- 
ed God, Acts V. 4. 

'Eternity is clearly iheiiro- 
perty of the Holy Ghost, who 
is' styled, by the author of the 
epistie to the Hebrews, the B- 
temal Spirit. Heb. ix. 14. 

Omnipresence is a necessa- 
ry proof of divinity. This at- 
tribute belongs to the Holy 
Spirit : for thus saith the in- 
spired poet, Whither shall I go 
from thy Spirit? Psa. cxxxix, T. 



* See Mr. Alexander's Essay on the real Deity of Jesus Christt 
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Omniscience is ascribed to 
the Spirit. 1 Cor. ii. 10. For 
the Spirit searcheth all things, 
roen the deep things qfCrod. 

St Paul declares, that his 
ability to work all manner of 
astonishing miracles, for the 
oonfirteation of his ministry, 
was imparted to him by tbe 
Spirit Rom. xv. 19. 

The principal passages of 
Scripture which are alleged to 
prove that divine worship is giv- 
en to the Spirit, are Matt xxviii. 
19. Is. vi. 3 — 9. Acts xxviii. 25. 

The Trinity of persons, in 
the Godhead appears from 
the form of baptizing in the 
wme of the Father^ of the 8on9 
fund cf the Hdy Ghost. And 
ftko from the Apostolic bene- 
diction. The grace of the Lord 
Jem Christ, tlie love of God^ 
nwi the commtmion of the Holy 
Bhost be with you all. Amen. 
TlieTrifiity in unity is one Su- 
p^me Being, distinguished 
from all others by the name Je- 
hovah. Deut. vi. 4. Tlie Lord 
^r God is one Jehorcah. Yet 
Christ is Jehovah. Jer. xxiii. 
6.— *o is the Spirit. Ezek.viii. 
3. Therefore Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost are one Jehovah. 
They are three persons, but 
have one name and one nature.* 
• ATHEISTS, those who do 
not believe in the existence of 
a Grod, but attribute surround- 
ing nature and all its astonish- 



ing phenomena to chance, or 
to a fortuitous concoui'se of 
atoms : This is called specula-' 
five Mheism. Pi*ofessing to 
believe in Gbd, and yet acting 
contrary to this belief, is styled 
practical Jitheisin. The name 
of Atheist is composed of two 
Greek terms, « and ef W, signi- 
fying without God, and in this 
sense the appellation occurs in 
the New Testament Ephes.ii. 
12. Without God, (or Atheists) 
in the world. Plato distinguish- 
es three kinds of Atheists. 1. 
Those, who deny the existence 
of the gods absolutely. 2. Those, 
who deny their interference in 
human affairs. 5. Those, who 
admit both, but conceive them 
indifferent to human crimes. 
The first of these, however, are 
the only Atheists in the strict 
and pi*oper sense of the word. 
The latter are rather practical 
Atheists ; and the evidences of 
a Deity are so numerous and 
strong, that many have doubted 
the existence of a real Atheist 
Some, however, in most coun- 
tries, have avowed the princi- 
ples. In the seventeenth centu- 
ry, Benedict Spinosa, a Jew of 
Amsterdam, was its noted de- 
fender; and Lucillo Vanini, 
an Italian of eccentric charac- 
ter, was condemned and exe- 
cuted 1616 at Toulouse, for his 
Atheistical tenets, which he 
and eleven others had underta- 



• -Watcrland's SemDons, p. 34, 69, 97, 164. Abbadie on tlie Divinity of 
Christ, p. 58, 65, 242. Jones' Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 2, 34, 62, Watts? 
Chrisdan Doctrine of the Trinity. Doddridge's Lectures, p. 392. Robinson'a 
Plea. Vindication of Christ's Divinity, p. 263, 269. Wardlaw's Discourses. 
Reply to Yates. 
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ken to disseminate all over Eu- 
rope. In the early days of the 
French revolution^ the leading 
members of the convention en« 
deavoured to suppress all reli- 
gion, except the worship of 
their tutelary goddess Liberty ; 
tod for this purpose they shut 
up the churches, abolished the 
Sabbath, and' inscribed upon 
the burying grounds, " Death 
is an eternal sleep." 

Lord Bacon says, that ** a 
smattering in philosophy may 
lead a man into Atheisin, be- 
cause he looks no farther than 
second causes ; but by diving 
deeper into it, he will behold the 
chain of them linked together. 
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which will certainly bring him 
back to God and providence.^* 

AUDiEANS, a sect in the 
fourth century ; so called from 
Aud»us, who is said to hftve at- 
tributed to the Deity a l&umu 
form.f See Antropomorphiiesm 

AU6USTINES, voider of 
Monks, who followed the rule 
of St. Augnstin, by contraction 
St Austin, having all things lA 
common, &c. A convent ot 
these gave name to Austin Fri- 
ars. See Monks. 

AZYMITAE, aname gi¥en 
by the Greeks in the eleventh 
century to the Latin churchy 
because they used unleavenod 
bread in the eucharist.:}: 
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Babylonians, or an- 
cient Assyrians. The religion 
of this great nation has been 
considered to be involved in 
much obscurity. It appears, 
however, that they were great 
students in the heavens, and 
blended their religion with as- 
tronomy. Tliey worahipped 
the sun, moon, and stars, par- 
ticularly Venus. At length 
their astronomy sunk into as- 
trology, and their learned 
men became diviners and for* 
tune-tellers, while the multi- 
tude, from worshipping the 
heavenly bodies themselves, 
became devotees to the idols 
they had made to represent 
them. This appears to have 



been the state of the religion 
of the Babylonians at the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, when the 
unbounded ambition of that 
monarch introduced an addi- 
tion to the established worship 
of the land by the deificatioR 
of himself.^ 

BAPTISTS, or Aritip«do* 
baptists. This denomination 
claim an immediate descent 
from the Apostles, and assert^ 
that the constitution of their 
churches is from the authority 
of Jesus Christ himself, and 
his immediate successors. Ma- 
ny others indeed deduce Ikeir 
origin as a sect, from much 
later times, and affirm, that 
they first sprang up in Germa* 



* Ency. Brit. Buck's Theol. Diet. f Mosheim, vol. i. p. 350.^3 
t Hist Diet. vol. i. § BellaiDy*s History of Religion, p. 38, 40* 
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ny in the sixteenth century. 
This denomination of Chris- 
tians is distinguished from 
cfth^rs by their opinions res- 
pecting the mode and subject 
«f baptism. Instead of ad- 
ministering the ordinance by 
rarinUing or pouring water, 
tnejr maintain that it ought to 
be administered only by im- 
meraion ; such they insist is the 
meaning of the Greek word 
/krr/^^iv, to wash or dip, so that 
a command to baptize is a 
command to immerse. They 
aba defend their practice from 
tte phrase, buned ivith him 
w k^t»ni, from the first ad- 
ministrators repairing to riv- 
ers, and the practice of the 
primitive church after the A- 
pofifles. 

With regard to the subjects 
9i Baptism, this denomina- 
' tiim allege, that it ought not 
to be administered to children 
V infants at all, nor to adults 
ip general; but tQ those only, 
Vho ]^fess repentance for sin 
^ faith in Christ Our Sa- 
Wonr's commission to his a- 
postles, by which Christian 
ka]itiBm was instituted, is to go 
^ teach aU nations^ bapihAng 
(hem; &c. that is, not to bap- 
tize all they meet with, but 
list to examine and instruct 
than, and whoever will re- 
eeive instruction to baptize in 
the flame of the Fatlier, and 
flf the iSitm, and of the Holy 
Qkost This construction of 
the passage is confirmed by 
anotner passage; Go ye into 
all the "world, and preach the 



Gospd to every creature; he that 
belieroeth and U baptixed, shall 
be saved. To such persons^ 
and to such only this denomi- 
nation says, baptism was ad- 
ministered by the apostles and 
the immediate diisciples of 
Christ; for those who were 
baptized in primitive times 
are described as repenting of 
their sins, and believing in 
Christ. See Acts ii. 38 ; viii. 
37. and other jpassages of 
scripture. 

They farther insist, that all 
positive institutions depend en- 
tirely upon the will and decla- 
ration of the institutor ; and 
that therefore reasoning by an- 
alogy from previous abrogated 
rites, is to be rejected, and the 
express commands of Christ 
respecting the mode and sub- 
jects of baptism ought to be our 
only rule. 

The Baptists in England 
form one of the tiiree denomi- 
nations of Protestant Dissent- 
ers. The constitution of their 
churches, and their modes of 
worship are Congregational or 
Independent. They bore a 
considerable share of the per- 
secutions of the seventeenth 
and precc'Jing centuries, for 
there were some among the 
Lollards and Wickliffites who 
disapproved of infant baptism. 
There were many of this per- 
suasion among the Protestants 
abroad. In Holland, Germa- 
ny, and the North, they went by 
the names of Anabaptists and 
Mennonites ; and in Piedmont 
and the South, they were found 
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aumng tlic Albigcnses and Wal- 
denses. ' r 

The Baptists subsist under 
two denominations ; the par- 
ticular or Calvinistical; ' and 
tlie general or Arminian. ITic 
former is bv far the most nil- 
merous. Some of both de- 
nominations allow of mixed 
communion* with P«dobap- 
tists; others disallow it^ and 
allege^ that it would be incon- 
sistent in them to admit un- 
baptized persons, (as others are 
in theii* view,) to unite witli 
them in this ordinance. 

A few of this denomination 
observe the seventh day of thp 
week as the Sabbath, appre- 
hending the law which enjoined 
it not to have been repealed by 
Christ, or his apostles. See 
/Sabbatarians. 



elation, llie chuix^hies in tki^ 
union keep up a friendly aC^ 
quaintance, in some outwal^ct 
things, with those from wliom 
tliey are separated ; . biit' . m 
things they deem more essen- 
tiail, disclaim any connexion 
with them ; particularly as to 
changing ministers and the ad- 
mission of membei*s. 

The Baptists in America, 
and in the East and West In- 
dies, ai-e cliiefly Calnnists. 
But from nearly the first ris§ 
of this denomination in Amert 
ca, there have been some wlio 
have opposed a number of the 
principal articles in the Calvin- 
istic creed. This party have in- 
creased, and are denominated 
Free Will Baptists. See Free 
WUIers. . . ' , 

The Baptists in Scotland^ 



A considerable number of having imbibed a considerable 
the general Baptists have em- part of the principles of ^" 
braced Arianism, or Socinian- 
ism, on account of which sev- 
eral of their ministers and 

churches, wiio disapprove of engaged in a mission to tKe 
these principles, have, within East, they very liberally coii- 
the last forty years, formed 
themselves into a distinct con- 
nexion, called The New Asso- 



and Sandeman, have no con- 
nexion with the others.. Whjeh 
the English Baptists, however. 



tributed towards the transla- 
tion of the scriptures into the 
Eastern languagcs.f See iSfel^ 
damites. 



• The Rev. Robert HaU, wlio holds an eminent rank amongr the dlsseo- 
ters in Ens^land, has lately published a work, *• On the Terms of Commnnion, 
With a particular view to the Case of the Baptists and Pacdobaptists.'* He'aia'. 
serts in his preface to this work, that *' There is no position in the whol£ 
compass of theology, of the truth of wliich he feels a stronger persuasioi^ 
thim that no man, or set of men, are entitled to prescribe as an indispensa- 
ble condition of communion, what the New Testament has not enjoined as a 
condition of salvation." To establish this position is the principal object d^ 
his work. Those who wish to see the arguments he makes use of, are ib. 
ferred to his inprenious publication. 

t Hale's Reflections on Wall's History. Stennet*s Answer to Addington. 
Booth's Pacdobaptism Examined, second edition. Mcl^ean on the Commis- 
sion. Baptist Confession of Faith. Rippon's Baptist Register, toL ip. 173» 
vol. ii. p. 361. 
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The different denominations 
6f BaivtistB ail unite in plead- 
ing for uni¥ersal liberty of 
cc^nfldence. See Mbmnonites, 
BunkerSf &c. 

BARDESANISTES, a do- 
nomination in the second cen- 
tury, the followers of Barde- 
sanesy a native of Edessa, and 
a man of a very acnte and pen- 
etrating genius. 

The sum of his doctrine was 
as followB : 

L That there is a Supreme 
God^. pure and beuevolenty ab- 
fiolatiely fi-ee from all evil and 
imperi^^on ; and that there is 
aw.a^ince of darkness^ the 
ibttirtain of all evil* disorder, 
mdmiseiy. 

U. That the Supreme God 
created the world without any 
luxtiire of evil in its composi- 
^ : he gave existence also to 
^.inhabitants, who came out 
tf his forming hand, pm*e and 
incorrupt, endued with subtle 
ethereal bodies, and spirits of a 
celestial nature. 

III. That, when the prince 
rf darkness had enticed men to 
sin, then the Supreme God per-- 
iiittedthem to fall into dug- 
pak and gross bodies, formed 
of corrupt matter by the evil 
principle. He permitted also 
the depravation and disorder, 
which this malignant being in- 
troduced, both into Uie natural 
and moral w:orld ; desiguing, 
by this permission, to punish 
the degeneracy and rebellion 



of an apostate raca. And hence 
proceeds the perpetual conflict 
between reason and passion, in 
the mind of man. 

IV. That, on this account, 
Jesus descended from the up- 
per regions, clothed not with a 
real, but with a celestial and 
aerial body, and taught man- 
kind to subdue that body of 
corruption, which they carry 
about with them in this mortal 
life; and by abstinence, fast- 
ing, and contemplation, to dis- 
engage themselves from the 
servitude and dominion of that 
malignant matter, which chain- 
ed down the soul to low and ig- 
noble pursuits. 

y. That those, who submit 
themselves to the discipline of 
this Divine Teacher, shall, af- 
ter the dissolution of this ter- 
restrial body, mount up to the 
mansions of felicity, clothed 
with ethereal vehicles, or celes- 
tial bodies. 

This denomination was a 
branch of the Gnostics.'*' See 
Gnostics^ 

BARLAAMITES, a denom- 
ination in the sixteenth centu- 
ry, foUowei's of Barlaam^ a 
Neapolitan monk, who was call- 
ed a hoi*etic for asserting that 
the light, which surrounded 
Christ on Mount Tabor, was 
not an emanation of the divine 
essence "i* 

BAs'lLIDI ANS, a branch of 
the Egyptian Gnostics in the 
se^'ond century. They acknow- 



* Motheim's Eccles. Hist. vol. ip. 179, 380. 
f MoBheiniy vol. iii. p. 374, new ^dit:on> 
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ledged the existence of one su- 
preme God, perfect in good- 
ness and wisdom, who pixiduc- 
cd from' his own substance 
seven beings, or aians, of a most 
excellent nature. Two of theso 
aions, called Dunamis and So- 
phia, (u e. power and ivisdomf) 
engendered the angels of the 
highest order. These angels 
formed a heaven for their hab- 
itation, and brought forth oth- 
ers of a nature somewhat in- 
feriour to their own, to the 
amount of three hundred and 
sixty live, under their mighty 
chief Ahi'axas. 

It may be worthy of remai*k, 
that by this sect the word aion, 
from cxpiTSsiag only the dura- 
tion of beings, was by a meton- 
ymy employed to sig^iify the 
beings themselves. Thus the 
supreme Being was called aion; 
and tlie angels were distin- 
guished by the title of aioiis. 
All tliis will lead us to the true 
meaning of that word among 
the Gnostics. They had form- 
ed to themselves the notion of 
an invisible world, composed of 
entities, or virtues, proceeding 
from 'tlie Supreme Being, and 
succeeding each other at cer- 
tain intervals of time, so as to 
form an eternal chain, of which 
our world was the terminating 
link. To the beings which 
formed this eternal chain, the 
Gnostics assigned a certain 
term of duration, and a cer- 
tain sphere of action. Their 
terms of duration were at first 



called aions; and themsdv^s 
wek'o afbei-wards metonymic^Jl* 
ly distinguished by that title, .^i 

These beings, advaneeA-to 
the goverimient of the wwrl^ 
which they had created^ fell' by 
degrees li-om tlieir original pi^v 
rity, and soon manifested tbm 
fatal marks of depravity and 
corruption. "1^ See Gnostics* . t 

BAXT£RIANS, so caUq4 
fi-om the learned and piou9 
Mr. Richai'd Baxter, who was 
born in the year 1615. His 
design was to reconcile ,Calr 
vin and Arminius. For thip 
purpose he foimed a,|niddlD 
scheme between their systems. 
He taught tliat Grod had eiec^* 
ed some, whom he is determined 
to save, without any foresight 
of their good works ; and t^ 
others to whom the gospel jfi 
preached have common graqflb 
which if tliey improve, thcgr 
shall obtain saving grace^^Kr 
coi*ding to the doctrine of Aj^ 
minius. This denominati<m 
o\i n, with Calvin, that the mev^ 
its of Christ's death are to be 
applied to believers only $ but 
they also assei-t that all noyeii 
are in a state capable of sali^ 
tion ; to suppoi*!; which opiii- 
ion, this learned author allege 
es, that it was tlie nature, of 
all mankind which Christ as- 
snmed at liis incarnation, and 
the sins of aU mankind were 
tiie occasion of his sufferinji^; 
that therefore it is not to ihe^ 
* elect only, but to all mankind, 
that Christ has commanded his 



* Mosheim^ vol i. p. 181—183. Lardner*g Heretics, p. 76, &c. 
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&iiiKterd to proclaim his gos- 
pHy Md offer the benefits ivhich 
be hiith {nrocnred.* 
J*! «»EttHARD8, [i.c. hard- 
lHitf{^iiu^]'fcfminine BEOiriKESy 
jb dialed ttom their importuni- 
tj^'|iir prtijer^ and sometimes 
p&eif more literally ; this w&s 
ll-tferm-applied (like Methodists) 
to ^ not less than thirty petty 
miSs of very diiTeMnt charac- 
IM ill Die twelfth and thir- 
t^th centuriessf 
'<BEHMENISTS, a name 
j^xtn to those mystics who 
adopted the explication of the 
ttysteries of nature and grace 
aS' given hy Jacob Behmen. — 
This writer was bom intheyear 
1575f at Old Siedenburg near 
ChniitKy in Upper Lusatia. He 
^aA a shoemaker by trade ; and 
is 'desofibed as having been 
^idugfatfiil and religious firom 
lib youtii up) taking peculiar 
fieacrure in frequenting public 
ilrbrship. At length seriously 
tMsidering that speech of our 
Slttidar^ My Father wMch is in 
'harten will give the Holy spir- 
it io himiJwJt asketh him, he was 
thereby awakened to desire that 
|irtmised Comforter; and, con- 
tinuing in that earnestness, be 
WHS at last, to use his own ex- 
pression, (< surrounded with a 
divine light for seven days, and 
^fitood in the highest contempla- 
tion and kingdom of joys!" Af- 
ter IliiS^ about the year 1600, he 
"Was kgain surrounded by the 
divine- light, and replenished 



¥ritli the heavenly knowkdge; 
insomuch that by his inward 
light he sa;w into the essences^ 
uses, and properties of things, 
which were diiscovered to him 
by their lineamentSf^figui'es, and 
signatures. Intheyear 1610,. 
he had a third special illumina- 
tion, wherein still farther mys- 
teries were revealed to him; 
but it was not till the year 
1612, that Behmen committed 
these revdations to writing. 
His first treatise is entitled, 
•iurora, which was seized by 
the senate of Gorlitz before 
completed. His next produc- 
tion is called The Three Princi- 
pUs9 by which he means the 
dark world, or hell ; the light 
world, or heaven ; and the ex- 
ternal or visil)le world, which 
we inhabit. In this work he 
more fully illustrates the sub- 
jects treated^ of in the former, 
and supplies what is wanting in 
that work, showing, (1.) How 
all things came from a work- 
ing-will of the holy, triune, in- 
comprehensible God, through 
an outward, perceptible, work- 
ing, triune power of fire, light, 
and spirit, in the kingdom of 
heaven.— ^2.) How and what 
angda and men were in their 
creation ; that they are in and 
from God, his real offering ; 
that their life begun in and 
from this divine fire, which is 
the Father of light, generating 
a birth of light in their souls ; 
from both which proceeds the 



* Baxter's Cath. TheoL p. 51.' 53. Baxter's End of Controv* p, 154. 
f Mosheim, rol. iii. p. 333, 388, fcc. new edit 
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boly Spirity or brea0i^of divine 
love in the triune crefibuxfh as 
in the triune Cre«tcNr.-rr(3.) 
How some angek^ and all meiiy 
are from Godt and what ihey 

are in their £EkIIm atate.FrrC'^) 
How the earthy stara* and eler 
ments were create^f in conae* 
quence of the tall of angcla^ ■ ■ 
(SV) Whence there is good and 
evil in all this temporal world ; 
and what is meant by the purse 
that dwells in it— (6.) Of the 
kingdom of Cluist^ how it is 
set in opposition to the king- 
dom of helL — (70 How man^ 
through faith in Christ, is able 
to overcome the kingdom of 
hell, and thereby obtain eternal 
salvation. — (8.) How and why 
sin and misery shall only reign 
for a time, until God AbU, in a 
supernatural way, make fiiUen 
man rise to the ^ory of angels. 

The next year 3ehmen pro- 
duced his Thru-fM JUfe ofMrn, 
according to the three pri^d^fles. 
In this work be treats more 
largely of the state of man in 
this world :-^Tbat be has— 1. 
That immortal spark of life 
wliicb is common to angels and 
devils: — 2. That divine life 
which forms the difference .be- 
tween both ; and 3. Thelife of 
this external and visible world. 
The first and last are common 
to all men ; but the second only 
to a true Christian. 

Bebmen wrote several other 
treatisea, bat these are the basis 
of all his otber writings. His 
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cmceptipns. m^ qfiten dttttml, > 
under alltgoriDal syn^olai WH&f J 
in bis latter writings ta Jh^nt: 
frequently adopted . Qhftoklft 
phitksea which helKimyw^ frnw ^.'^ 
conversation with IfNumod mea^na 
But as to the matter contnino^;n 
in tihem, he dischuma havii|Bi>i3 
borrowed it either from moa mfnU 
books. lie died in ih^- ^jpeWiio 
16£4, and Im Iftft worda )!ieeMtr(> 
«Now I go heipe inta pwMoq 
dise!"* .: jr n^( 

Bebmen's principles wereif^K(< 
dopted by the lato ingeniMRix) 
and pious Mr. I^iw, wfaOjr Jw 
clothed them in a more ni(Airi>)[q 
dress, and in a less .ohacumfT 
style ; tor whose sentinents^ MlHaf 

nil 



article .Vf xticg. 
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BENEDICTINES, ltt<M|kp^,q 
of the order of St Bene4lPstfA\a 
^wbo were obliged to perfon^iol 
their devotions seven tiiRWii^nr 
day, and subjected to manjr pii-gfu 
vatipns. They claim ^jjwii^se 
our ot converting the EiqgUskKit 
nation and of founding^thaJfor'T 
tropolitan church ofCanterbuvj^rr* 

BEREANS, a sect of fir^ .h 
testant Dissenters from 4bi 
church of Scotland, who^ ta)to V 
their title from, and profeaa^n^.ti. 
follow the example of the an- .; 
cient Bereans, (Acts xviL 1 U} ) 
in building their system <tffiaith ,\ 
and practice upoq tiie sc^ptntfif . } 
alone, without regard to any 
human authority whatever. - 

Mr. Barclay, a Scotch der- > 
gyman, was the founder -of this 
denomination. They first as- 



• Behvten's Woiiu« vol. i. p. 6—20 ; vol. ii. |fc 1. Okely's Mexnoh^ of Beh. 
ncn, p. 1— 8. ' ■ *■ 
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9d as asqwrate society ot 
tians in the city of Ediii- 

9 BereaiiB agree with the 
&hed cburclies of En^and 
■c^and respectiiie the 
ff predestinatioii and dec- 
liioogh they allege thiat 
doctrines are not consist- 
tauight in either, bnt they 
'- finom them in varions 
u. Particularly, they re- 
lU i^atural religion ^ and 
fOxBit cmr knowledge of 
B fhun revelation alone. 
gr hold faith to be a sim- 
mence in God's word, 
eonsider personal assur- 
as of the essence of Mth. 
argue, that Ood has ex- 
f mclared, Hs thai bdiev* 
80 he saved ; and there- 
E" is not only absurd but 
dSf and in a manner call- 
M a liar, for a man to 
^t believe the Gospel, but 
itenbts nevertheless of my 
nivation.'' They main- 
hat unbelief is the unpar- 
Jie sin. 

ey^ consider a great part 
B Old Testament-history, 
be whole book of Psalms, 
rpical or prophetic of 
i^ and do not apply them 
le erperience of private 
tifuis. SeeJSitcAinsoninms. 



In admittiiig to communion, 
this denomination do not re- 
quire that account of personal 
experience which many other 
churches do. When tihey ex- 
clude unworthy members fcur 
immoral conduct, they do not 
think themselves authorized to 
deliver them over to Batan, ajr 
the apostles did; that power 
they consider as restricted to 
the aposties, and to the inspir- 
ed testimony alone ; and not to 
be extended to any church on 
eiarth, or any number of church- 
es, or of Gbriistians, whether de- 
cided by a majority of votes, or 
by unanimous voices.f 

The doctrines of the Bereans 
have found converts in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and America. 

BERENOARIANS, a de- 
nomination in the elev^h cen- 
tury, followers of Berengari- 
us, who asserted that the bread 
and wine in the Lord's supper 
are not really and essentiaUy, 
but figuratvedyt changed into 
the hoij and blood of Christ. 
But his followers were divided 
in opinion : alt agreed that the 
elements are not essentially 
changed, though some allowed 
them to be changed in effect^ 

BERYLLIi^S, so called 
from one Bcryllus, an Arabian 
bishop in the third century. 



Ir. Barclay says, ** By whatever evit^^ce I hold the resurrection of Jesus, 
•ame precise evidence I must hold, it for a truth thft I am jastifled— for 
ithfeqoally asserted botb.**— On this M'Lean reiparks— *< The resurreo- 
a troth independent of my believing, and the subject of direct testimo* 
it my justification is not declared to be a truth until I believe the fbr- 
nor is directly asserted, but promised on that provision. If thou thalt 
, &c. ^m. z. 9»" See M*Lean's Commisaion of the Apostlf 8. 
Be BarcUy*s Works. Nicols' Essajrs, lie. 
ict. of Arts and Sciences, rot i. p* 389. 
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He taught that Christ did not 
exist befoi*e Mary ; but that a 
portion of the divine nature was 
united to him at his birth.* 

♦BETHLEHEMITES, a 
sect, or rather a religious order^ 
distinguished by a red star on 
their breast, which they called 
the Star of Bethlehem. They 
settled at Cambridge in the 
thirteenth century.f 

♦BEZPOPOFTSCHINS, a 
class of Russian Dissenters, in- 
cluding all those who either 
have no regular priests, or who 
refuse to acknowledge those of 
the established church : they 
are the Duhobortsif PomoryanSf 
TheodosianSf and ten othei's, 
which will be found under their 
places in the alphabet.:^ 

BIDDELIANS, tlie foUow- 
ers of John Biddle, aSocinian, 
who in the year 1644 erected 
an independent congregation in 
London. He taught that Jesus 
Christ hath no other than a hu- 
man nature ; and yet» like So- 
einus, made no scruple of call- 
ing him God, on account of the 
divine sovereignty with which 
he was invested.^ See Sodni- 

BIRMANS, inhabitants of 
the Birman country in India. 
Their Religion originated from 
the same source as the Hindoo, 
but differs in some of its tenets. 
They are worahippers of Boodh, 
in which form .they believe 
Vishnu appeared in his ninth 



incamationf and forbade.itedfr 
priving any being of life. Tfaej; 
therefore eat no animal foods 
and believe that, after fanYing 
undergone a number of tranaf 
migrationsf they shall at lait 
be eithjDr received to their Olym? 
pus, or sent to a place of piut^ 
ishment. . i ; 

The Birmans do not tortvrp 
their bodies like the Hindoaoi} 
but think it meritorious to omiv 
tify them by a voluntary 'ab- 
stemiousness and self-deninUi 

BOGOMILES, a sect in 0M 
twelfth century, which spnmg 
from the Massalians. T|m^ 
derived their name from thf) 
divine mercy, which its mcaoEh 
hers are said to have inc^sfUMB^P? 
ly implored ; for the word .tqp< 
omUeSf in the Mysian toKiw 
signifies caUing fin" mercy^fi^ 
above. .'i. ?-.^ 

Basilius, a monk at 6Mi 
stantinople, was thdr foupideiSi 
and the doctrines he tangl|^-jlt 
is said, were similar to Hkptif^JIff 
the Manicheans.^ t. .,) 

•BOHEMIAN BRETH- 
REN, a Society of Clir^ti^ii 
Reformers, which sprang op jai 
Bohemia about 1467 ; in \rS5 
they united with the Lutheiriii|S 
and afterwards with the Zijiiii- 
glians. ~ . . 

BONOSIANS, a branch <!( 
thePhotinians, who followed the 
opinions of Bonosus, bishiof of 
Sardica. See PhotiniavSm.., ,. 

BORRELISTS, so named 



• Mosheim, vol. i. p. 248. f Back's Theol. Diet. 

* Pinkerton's Greek Church, p. 305. 

§ Lmdsey*s View of the Unitarian Doctrine and Worship, p. 289. 
B Symes' Embassy to Ava. ^ Mosheiniy Tol. ii. p* 444. 
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heir lcadci'5 Adam Borrel, 
dand, a learned kuah^ a- 
he time of the Reforma- 
rho is charged with un- 
!<iiiig*the Churchy [i. e« of 
,] its priests, and sendees, 
lei^ted tliat all Christian 
lea had degenerated from 
ore apostolic doctiines, 
flowers lead a very aus- 
ire> and employ a great 
f their goods in alms and 
of pie^.* 

UBIGNONISTS, a de- 
bfion in the seventeenth 
yy which sprang from the 
d Antoinette Bourignon 
Ponte, a native of Flan- 
iirKo pretended to be divine- 
yiredf and set apart to re- 
le true spirit of Christian- 
it had been extinguished 
tblogical animosities and 
ii. Tlie leading princi- 
hich run through her pro- 
ns are as follow :— 'That 
9^ perfectly free to resist 
i6iVe divine grace. That 
li'ever unchangeable love 
ds all his creatures, and 
'lOft inflict any arbitral^ 
iment ; but that the evils 
bflbr are the natural con- 
dces of sin. That true 
)n consists not in any out- 
forms of worship, nor 
OS of faith J but in an en- 
efiignation of the will to 

is lady was educated in 
oman Catholic reli.6:ion; 
he declaimed equally a- 



gainst tlie corruptions of the 
church of Rome and those of the 
reformed churches : hence she 
was opposed and persecuted by 
both catholics and protestants. 
She maintained that there 
ought to be a toleration of all 
religions. 

Those who are desirous of 
seeing a particular account of 
the life and writings of this la- 
dy, may consult an abridgment 
of the « Li^t of the World,'' 
published in 1786, by the New 
Jerusalem church. 

*BRAMINS,(fi»rmerly call- 
ed Brachmans,) the Priests of 
Brachma, the supreme God of 
the Hindoos f which see. 

♦BRAZILIANS. The na- 
tives of Brazil were so much 
terrified by thunder, that it was 
not only the object of religious 
i*everence, but the most ex- 
pressive name in their lan- 
guage ; for the Deity was call- 
ed Toupafif the thnnderer. 

BRETHREN & SISTERS 

OF THE TREE SPIRIT. They, 

about the thirteenth century, 
gained jBrround imperceptibly in 
Italy, France, and Grermany. 
They took their denomination 
from the words of Paul, (Rom. 
viii. S — 14.) and maintained 
that the true children of God 
were invested with the privi- 
lege of a full and perfect free- 
dom from the jurisdiction of 
the law> ITiey were called by 
the Grermans and Flemish, Bag" 
hards and BegiiUes, names giv- 



Irou^hton, vol. i. p. 170. 

'ufresnoyfs Chronnlofi^Ical Tables, toI. li. p. 25S. !^Iosbeiin, vol. T. p. 64. 

>f the World, p. 27—430. MaJ. Bourignon's Letters. 
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en to those who made an es:tra- 
ordinary profession of piety and 
devotion. 

The sentiments taught by 
this denomination were as fol- 
low: — ^That all things flowed 
by emanation from God, and 
were finally to return to their 
divine source : — ^That every 
man^ by the power of contem- 
plation, might be united to ih€ 
Deity in an ineffable manner ; 
and that they who, by long and 
assiduous meditation had]^ung- 
ed themselves, as it were, into 
tike abyss of the divinity, ac- 
quired thereby a most glorious 
and sublime liberty; and were 
not only delivered from the vi- 
olence of sinful lusts, but even 
fi*om the common instincts of 
nature. 

They treated with contempt 
every external act of religious 
worship; looking upon prayer, 
and the sacraments as the ele- 
ments of piety, adapted to the 
capacity of children, and as un- 
necessary to the perfect man, 
whom long meditation had rais- 
ed into the bosom and essence 
of the Deity.* 

♦BRETHREN & CLERKS 
"OF THE COMMON iiTTBy a frater- 
nity of the order of St Augus- 
tine, who are commended for 
promoting the cause of religion 
and learning* about the time of 
the reform8Ction.t 

BROWNISTS, the name 
given for s(Hne time to those 



who were afterwards knowit' in 
England and Holland under Urn 
denomination of) HndipmidmiM^ 
It arose from a Mr. B o hy t 
Brown, who about 1690 waa*.« 
teacher amongst them in Bpff 
land, and at Middleburgy. im' 
Zealand. He was a m»n ^ 
education, zeal, and abililieB. 
The separatioiTy howevert docs 
not appear to have ongbi^hrf 
in him: for by several pubfifl^ 
tions of those timeSf it is ^jlflV 
that these sentiments had* IM)^ 
fore his day, been e uit > »<y ^ 
and professed in Eiigbtfid» ai|l 
churches gathered on the pl|p 
of them. Nor did the sectevB 
themselves Bi-ownistB ; bat con- 
sidered it rather as a nick-namn 
given them by their adversar 
ries.:^ 

This denomination did not 
differ in point of doctrine from 
the church of England, or from 
tlie other puritans; but Hfsj 
apprehend^ that, according to 
scripture, every church oo^lh 
to be confined within the linra 
of a single congrcgadoRf -waA 
have the complete power tt'fti^ 
risdiction over its memberSf 1^ 
be epcercised by theeldftra witfr 
in itself, without being sabj«)d; 
to tiie authority of bishopsy iff- 
nods,* presbyteries, or any ^- 
clesiastical assembly, compMsd 
of the deputies from dilferall 
churches. See Indtpatdtnts. 

♦BUCHANTTES, a Sect fa 
Scotland which arose abbtit 



• Mosheim, vol. iiL p. 122— :124. f '^*^ 

i Examination of Barrow. Canne's Necessity of Separation, p. 153. 
lord's Plain Declaration, p. 1, 2. Also Keal't Purltws^ p. 426. 
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They 1>eli«ired in a Mrs, from Chins &nd Siam. Its au- 

Ufrof GlMgow, itito gave Hior is Supposed to hare been 

f'^eot' to'-be the Woman Budha, whom the Indian bra> 

n -it in the 'ApocBlypse, mins conceive to he their god 

hnmised to conduct her Vishnn, who, the^'saT', made 

^tri'ta heaven without Ay- his fdnth appearance in the 

Vat she died soon after, world* under the form of a man, 

Wt her the aAct ended.* so named. 9ee Hindoos. 
'blfEIANS, a branch of •BURGHERS, a numerotfs 

icinians, which appeared and respectable class of sece- 

'^ear 1589) and maintain- dera,'tromllie church of Scot- 

i Christ was not begotten land, originally connected witb 

ly extraordinary act of the Associate Presbytery ; but 

I'pnwur; bat that he was some difference arising ahoutthe 

ike other men in a natur- lawfulness of the Bui^^ess oath, 

ff'and not a properobject a separation took place in 1739* 

iM worship.! See Soein- and those who refused the oath, 
were called Antibm^pra.* See 

980, a form of Pagan Becedert, 
^ mtroduced into Japan, 



JlJ^ALISTS, certain doc- third, which is properly ,tbe 

ntong the Jews, \^ho pre- Cabbala, is an art, by which 

it derive from tradition they profess to raise mysteri.- 

,;Qmatic or secret science, ous expositions of ttie scrip- 

ihe ^CahbaliL. Tlits aci- tures upon the letters of the 

^jd^yi^edintotlu-eoaorts., sentences, to which they ^ply 

Gj^^f: kind* the Jews ex< titeok 

— "-■ >:*^ meanings from The cabbalists 8appo» ev- 

scripture. The ery letter, point, or accent of 

(ind of ma^c, in the law to contain some hidden 

E^ig' the , words and let- mystery, which was revealed 

;^9i-!ptiii'<^incei-taincora- to Moses on Mount Sinai, but 

M^ whii'Ti (hey .suppose not written, (whence it is called 

uwer o^er^.tUo ^od and the oral law^ but handed down 

iiui-i^ of ^e infiaible by tradition among these mys> 

f^iKarwilh them.' The tic doctors. j: 
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It is said, that the cabbalistic 
mysteries are at present despis- 
ed by the more intelligent part 
of tilie Jewish nation. 

CAINIANS, a denomination 
which sprang up about the 
year ISO, so called on account 
of their great respect for Cain. 
They pretend that the virtue 
which had produced Abel was 
of an order inferiour to that 
which had produced Cain; and 
that this was the reason why 
Cain had the victory over Abel 
and killed him. 

The morals of this denomi- 
nation were said to be very de- 
fective.* 

CALIXTINS, a branch of 
the Hussites, in Bohemia and 
Moravia, in the fifteenth centu- 
ry. The principal point in which 
they differed from the church of 
Rome, was the use of the chal- 
ice, (calix,) or communicatuig 
in both kinds. Calixtins was 
also a name given to those a- 
mong the Lutherans, who fol- 
lowed the opinions of George 
Calixtus, a celebrated divine 
in the seventeenth century, who 
-endeavoured to unite the Rom- 
ish, Lutheran, and Calvinistic 
churches in the bonds of chari- 
ty and mutual benevolence, tak- 
ing the apostle's creed as his 
foundation of union.! 

CALVINISTS. They derive 
iheir name firom John Calvin, 
who was bom at Nogen, in Pi- 
cardy, in 1509. He first studi- 
ed the civil law, and was after- 
wards made professor of divin- 



ity at GeaevsL, in the year 1536* 
His genius, learning, eJoqueDce^ 
and piety rendered him respect- 
able even in the eyes of his en- 
emies. 

The name of Calvinists was 
first given to those who em^ 
braced not merely the doctrine, 
but the church-establishment 
and discipline established at 
Geneva, and to distinguish them 
firom the Lutherans. But since 
the meeting of the Synod of 
Dort, the name has been chiefly 
applied to tiiose who embrace 
Covin's leading views of the 
gospel, to distinguish them from 
the Arminians. 

The leaduig principles by 
which Calvinists are distin- 
guished from Arminians, are 
reduced to five articles* and 
which from their being the prin* 
cipal points discussed at the 
Synod of Dort, have since been 
denominated the five painiSm 

These VLrepreaesHnaHanfpar-' 
Hcular rtdempiwn^ total dtprao^ 
ity, effectual callings and tb» 
certain persercerance of the smUs* 

The following statement con- 
prises the principal tenets of 
the Calvinists, to which are 
added a few of the argum^itB 
they allege in defence of their 
sentiments. 

L That 'God has chosen a 
certain number of the fallen 
race of Adam in Christ, before 
the foundation of the worid, 
unto eternal glory, according 
to bis immutable purpose* and 
of his free grace and love, with- 



• Ency. Brit. f Broughton, vol. i. p. 192. Mosheim,' vol/ iv. p. 450, 451 . 
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oiit the foresight of faith, good 
worker or any conditions per- 
formed by the creature, as the 
cause of his election ; and that 
the rest of mankind he was 
pleased to pass by, and ordain 
-ttera to dishonour and wrath 
fcr their sins, to the praise of 
his glorious justice."*^ 

For, as the Deity is infinite- 
ly perfisct and independent in 
dl his acts, the manifestation 
of his essential perfections must 
beflie supreme end of the divine 
cooflsels and designs. Prov.xvi. 
4. The Lord has made all things 
fir himsetff &c. Since God is 
omniscient, it is evident that he 
bresaw from eternity what- 
ever should come to pass ; but 
fbere can be no prciscience of 
'fiitare contingents ; for what is 
certainly foreseen, must infal- 
fibly come to pass ; consequent- . 
If the prescience of the Deity 
BniBt be antecedent to his de- 
crees* 

The sacred scriptures assei*t 
the divine sovereignty in the 
clearest terms. Rom. ix. SI. 
Bath not the potter power aver 
ike day of the same lump, to make 
9ne vessel tmto harumr, and an- 
otter ta dishonour? See from 
verse eleventh to the end of the 

chapter, and also Bom. viii. SO ; 

xL 5, 7. Eph. 1. 4. Acts xiii. 48, 

ftc. 
n. That Jesus Christ, by his 

death and sufferings* made an 

atonement for the sins of the 

dect only. 
The advocates for particular 



redemption admit that the death 
of Christ is sufficient to expiate 
the sins of the whole world ; 
yet, say they, it was the will of 
Ood, that Christ by the blood 
of the cross, should efficacious- 
ly redeem those oidy who were 
from eternity elected to salva- 
tion, and given to him by the 
Father.! 

For, there are express texts 
of scripture which testify that 
Christ did nof die for all men. 
See John vi. 37. MtliattheFar 
ther giveth me shall come to me, 
&c. And in John x. 11, our 
Lord styles himself the good 
8hepherdf who lays down his 
life for his sheep. See also John 
xvii. 9. 

III. That mankind are to- 
tally depraved, in consequence 
of the fall of the first man, who 
being their public head, his sin 
involved the corruption of all 
his posterity ; and this corrup- 
tion extends over the whole soul, 
and renders it unable of itself 
to turn to God, or to do any 
thing truly good ; and exposes 
it to his just displeasure, both 
in this world and that which is 
to come. 

For the inspired pages as- 
sert the original depravity of 
mankind, in the most emphat- 
ical terms. Gen. viii. SI. The 
imagination of man's hmrt is 
evUfrom his youth. Psalm xiv. 
2, 3. The Lord locked down from 
heaven wpon the children qfrnen^ 
to see if there were any that did 
understand and seek after fifocf. 

• The most prominent feature of this system is, the election of some, and 
Tepr«)bation of others, from all eternity, 
t Acta Syno<li,6eBS. 136, p. ^50. 
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They are all gone aside, &ey are 
aUogelher become JUtiiji ; there 
is wme that doeth good, no fud 
one. To the same purport see 
Bom. iii. 10^ 11, 19» &c. And 
it is evident, that Adam's sin 
'«:a8 imputed to his posterity, 
from Rom, v. 19. By one tpan's 
disobedience many were made 
sinners, &c. The scriptures al- 
so teachy that all sin exposes 
us to everlasting destruction. 
See Gal. iiL 10. 2 Cor. iiL 6, r. 
and Rom. v. 14. 

The total depravity of human 
nature is also evident from the 
universal reign of death over 
persons of all ages and in all 
times ;-— 'from the propensity to 
evil, which appears in mankind, 
and impels tiiem to transgress 
God's law ;-— from the necessity 
of regeneration; — ^the nature of 
redemption; — and the remains 
of corruption in the saints. 

lY. That all whom God hath 
predestinated unto life, he is 
pleased in his appointed time 
effectually to call hy his word 
and Spirit, out of that state of 
sin and death in which they are 
by nature, to gi*ace and salvation 
by Jesus Christ. 

In proof of this doctrine, the 
Calvintsts allege, among others, 
the following scripture passa- 
ges. Whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called, ^c That 
ye may know what is the ex- 
ceeding greatness of his power to 
uS'Ward who beUeve, according 
to the workifig of Ids mighty 
power, ^c For we are his 
workmanship, created in Christ 



Jesus unio good works. Ste 
Rom. viiL 30. Ephes. L 1 9^ 20'| . 
ii. 9, 10. 2 Cor. iv. 6. . 

If there were any thing in 
us which renders the grace of 
God effectual, we should have 
cause for boasting ; but the a- 
postie emphatically says. Where 
is boasting? It is exdhuM. 
Rom. iiL £7. 

y. That those whom God hal» 
effectually called and sanctified • 
by his spirit, shall never final- 
ly fall from astate of grace. 

For, say they, this doctrine 
is evident from the promises of ' 
persevering grace in the sacred 
scriptures. I will put my fear 
in their hearts, and they shall not 
depart from me. This is the Fa* 
thefts win, that of all he hath 
given me, I shaM lose nothing. 
And the apostie exclaims with 
triumphant rapture, / am per- 
suadedthatneifiier life, nor death, 
d^c. shaU be able to separate u$ 
from the love of God, which iS' 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Such were tiie doctrines of 
the first Calvinists, and such, 
in substance, are those of the 
present time. In this howev- 
er, as in every other denomi- 
nation, there are considerable 
shades of difference. 

Some think Calvin, though 
right in the main, yet carried 
things too far ; these ai'e com- 
monly known by the name of 
Moderate Calvinists. Others 
think he did not go far enough ; 
and these are known by the 
name of High Calvinists ; by 
many called Antinomians. 
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ft is proper to add^ that the 
CaMmstic system includes in 
it tlie doctrine of a Trinity.* 

Atuiementyf and justifica- 
tien by faitii alone^ or by the im- 
puted righteousness of Christ.:^ 
For a more copious elucidation 
of tiiese sentiments^ see the 
wiUdiOBBopkinsians, Predestina- 
rioM, and Mcessariaiis. 

CAMERONIANS, a party 
in-fioofland, who took their de- 
noiunation from Richard Ca- 
fflen>n» a famous field preacher, 
wha refused to accept the in- 
dulgence to tender consciences 
granted by Charles II. as such 
an acceptance seemed an ac- 
knowledgment of the king's su- 
premacyy and that he had be- 
fom a right to silence them. 
Cameron made a separation 
from his Presbyterian brethren, 
in 1666, and afterwards headed 
a jvbellion, in which he was 
killed. His party were never 
entirely reduced till the revolu- 
tion, when they, voluntarily sub- 
mitted to King William.^ 



CAMERONIANS, (or Car 

mermiteSf) is also the donomi- 
nation of a party of moderate 
Calvinists in France, who as- 
serted that God does not move 
the will physically, but only 
morally, in virtue of its depend* 
ance on the judgment of the 
mind. They derived this name 
from John Cameron, a famowi 
professor, first at Glasgow, 
where he was bom in 1580, and 
afterwards at Bordeaux and 
Saumur ; at which last place he 
promulgated his doctiine of 
grace and free will, which was 
followed by Amyraut, Cappel, 
Bochart, Daille, and otilier 
learned reformed ministers, who 
judged Calvin's docti-ines on 
these points too harsh.|| 

CAMISARS. See Frmih 
FrapheU. 

CAPUTIATI, a sect in tlie 
twelfth century ; so called from 
wearing a singular kind of cap 
with a leaden image of the YIT'- 
gin Mary. They declared 
publicly^ that their purpose was 



* Both the CalTinista and Arminians, who formed tlid Synod of Dort, were 
howeter on the article of the Trinity generaUy agreed. 

f Thia ia obaenred by Mr. Evans, in his Sketch of Denominations, &cs who 
states the Calyinistic doctrine of atonement to be^ that << Christ, by his death, 
made satis&ction to divine justice for the elect, appeasing* the anger of tlie 
IKvine Being, and effbcting, on hit part, a reconciliation." Thia doctrine, 
hoirovCTy he sm, ia reprobated by aome of their divines ; ' and he inatancea in 
the.wri^g or Dr. Magee on the Atonement and Mr. Fuller, tlie latter of 
whom observes, ** If we say, a way was opened by the death of Christ, lor the 
free and consistent exercise of mercy in all the methods which sovereigfn wis- 
dom asw fit to adopt, periiaps we shall include every materia] idea, which the 
acriptoie gives ua of that important event." See Fuller on Deiam. See alao 
FnlWa Galviniatic and Socinian Systems Compared. 

i Moshelm'a Eccles. Hist. vol. iii. p. 352 ; vol. iv. p. 70. Calvin's Institutes, 
p. 197. Aaaembly's Confession of Faith, p. 35, 36, &c. Chamock's Works, 
voJ. ii. p. 1353. Twiise'a Works, p. 225. Dr. Edwards* Veritas Reduc p. 56, 
S9, «MJ. Edwards on Origmal Sin, p. 18—40, &c. Toplady's Works. 

§ Scotch Theol. Diet. | Encyclopadia, vol. iv. p. r»l. 
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to level aQ distinctions among 
mankind^ and to restore their 
natural equality. "(^ 

CAROLOSTADIANS, fol- 
lowers of Carolostadt^ a col- 
league of Luther. He denied 
the real presence in the eucba- 
rist^ and declaimed against hu- 
man learning.f 

CARPOCRATIANS, a de- 
nomination which arose to- 
wards the middle of the second 
century ; so called from Car- 
pocrates, whose philosophical 
tenets agreed in general with 
thase of the Egyptian Gnos- 
tics 5 but he is charged with li- 
centious principles and con- 
duct.:!: See Gnostics. 

CATAPHRYGIANS. Sec 
Montanisis. 

*CATECHUMENS, the 
lowest order of Christians in 
the primitive church, being such 
as were under Catechetical In- 
struction previous to Baptism.:]: 

CATHARISTS, a branch of 
the Paulicians in the twelfth cen- 
tury, of very austere manners. 
See Paulicians. 

♦CATHOLICS. See Brnnan 
CafJwlics. 

*CELTES, (or CBMiB,) one 
of the primitive nations, by which 
most parts of Europe were 
peopled. The Druids were 
their priests and judges. Their 
Religion was pure Paganism 
without images, but they wor- 
shipped in consecrated groves.$ 
See DnMs and Pagam. 

CERDONIANS, followers 
of Cerdo, a brancli of the Gnos- 



tics in the second century, which 
were also called Mardfrntes. 

CERINTHIAMS, adenoiDi- 
nation which arose in the first 
century i so called fh>m Cerin- 
thus, who taught that the cMu 
tor of the world, whom he con- 
sidered also as the sovereign of 
the Jews, was a being endowied 
with the gi-eatest virtues, and 
derived his birth from the su- 
preme God — ^that this being fdl 
by degrees from his pjimitiYe 
dignity — that the supreme God* 
in consequence, determined to 
destroy his empire, and«entfbr 
this purpose one of the glorious 
aimiSj whose name was Christ— 
that Christ chose for his habita- 
tion the person of Jesus, tbo soli 
of Joseph and Mary; and de- 
scending in the form of a dove^ 
entered into him while he was 
receiving the baptism of Johf^-^ 
that Jesus, after his union Wifli 
Christ, opposed himself to Ilia 
god of the Jews, and was by Ite 
instigation seized and crufJAed 
— ^that when Jesus was takM 
captive, Christ ascended up on 
high, so that tiie man Jesus uone 
was subjected to the pains of an 
ignominious death. 

Cerinthus required of his fid- 
lowers, that they should wor- 
ship the supreme God, in 'con-. 
junction with the Son; that 
they should abandon the God of 
the Jews, whom he looked 
on as the creator of the worl 
that they should retain a part 
the law given by Moses, but em- 
ploy their principal attention 



tof 



• Aroshcim, vol il p. 456, 45r. f ^^i^- ^^^ i^- P- 28# 30. 
^ Ibid. vol. i, p. 184, 185. § Ency. Perth. 
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^re to regulate their lives 
e precepts of Christ. To 
rage thein to this, he 
ised them the resurrection 
9 mortal body, after which 
> commence a scene of the 
exquisite delights during 
t'^ earthly reign of a thou- 
yearsy ^yhich was to be 
sided by a happy and nev- 
ling life in the cdestial 
.* See Gnostics. 
AZINZABIANS, thatis, 
lippers of the cross, a sect 
L arose in the seventh cen- 
n Armenia^! 
[ILIASTS. See jmUn- 

u 

[INESE. The reU^on 
iS great and ancient na- 
iras certainly patriarchal, 
ipposed to he derived from 
n, the brother of Peleg. 
.x^ 29, 30.) This has de- 
lated to Paganism, which 
5 their lUerati may be re-' 
to a sort of philosophical 
ipi ; but among the vulgar 
gross idolatry as that of 
heathen nations. The 
I LanuLf or Pope of the 
3se and Tartars, who re-' 
at Thibet in Tartary, is 
visible deity, and treated 
more distinction than the 
himself, in the zenith of 
lower and glory, and at- 
d by £0,000 priests or la- 
in addition to this gener- 
Aem of religion, which is 
led on their sacred books, 

have descended from the 
p there are thi*ee grand 

1 of wliich we shall give a 



brief account ; and those three 
are again subdivided into as ma- 
ny as the Christian world itself. 

1. The sect of Tao-se, or the 
followers oiLaokit^m, who livedo 
as they pretend, 500 years be- 
fore Clirist, and taught that 
God was coi*poreal. They pay 
divine honours to this philoso- 
pher, and give the same wor- 
ship, not only to many empe- 
roui*s who have been i^anked 
with the gods, but also to certain 
spirits, under the name of ccani- 
te, who preside over all the ele- 
ments. Their morality con- 
sists in calming the passions, and 
disengaging themselves from 
every thing which tends to dis- 
quiet the soul, to live free from 
care, to forget the past, and not 
be apprehensive for the future. 
There are also magicians,— « 
some of whom pretend that they 
derive from their founder the se- 
cret of making an elixir, which 
confers immortality. 

£. The most predominant 
sect is that of Foe, who (accord- 
ing to their chronology) flour- 
ished IPOO yeai's before our 
Saviour, and who became a 
god at the age of 30 ye^rs. 
This religion was transmitted 
&om India to China 65 years 
after the birth of Christ A 
large number of temples, or 
pagodas, are reared to this dei- 
ty, some of which are highly 
magnificent, and a number of 
bonzes, or priests, consecrated 
to his service. He is repre- 
sented shining in light, with his 
hands hid under his robes, to 



ifosheim, voL i. p. 117» 118. j- History qf Religion, vol. iv. 



that he does All tkliigs in- 
visibly. The doctors of this 
sect teach a double doctrine, the 
I'one extomalf the other intemaL 
According to the former thej 
sajy all the good are recom- 
pensed, and the widced punish- 
ed, in places destined for each* 
Th^ enjoin all works of mer- 
cy and charity I and forbid 
cheating, impurity, wine, lying, 
and murder ; and even the tak- 
ing of life firom any creature 
whatever. For they believe 
that the souls of their ancestors 
transmigrate into irrational 
creatures; either into such as 
fliey liked best, or resembled 
most, in their behaviour; for 
^hich reason they never kill 
any such animals.* 

They build temples for Foe, 
and monasteries for his priests, 
providing for their mainte- 
nance, as the most effectual 
means to partake of their pray- 
ers. Th«3e priests pretend to 
know into what bodies the dead 
are transmigrated; and seldom 
fidl of representing their case 
to the surviving friends as mis- 
erable or uncomfortable, that 
they may extort money from 
them to procure the deceased a 
passage into a better state, or 
pray them out of purgatory, 
which forms a part of their sys- 
tem.f 

The internal doctrine of this 
sect, which is kept secret from 
the common people, teaches a 
philosophical atheism, which ad- 
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mits neither rewardb nor pt^- 
ishments after deafli; and'W- 
lieves not in a providehlie^ dr 
the immortality of the sout f 
knowledges no other god 
the void, or nothing ; and nii 
the supreme happiness of miita- 
kind to consist in a toAtI fii^ 
Haih an entire insensUdlityi i^d 'a 
perfect quietude^ ' \ '**' 

S. A sect which acknowled^. 
es for its master thephilosiq^fhfar 
Cof^udtts, (or KkMg'ftit^fJ'sfho 
liv^ about 500 years ]before bti^ 
Saviour. This religbAi, ^imSb, 
is professed by the Hteratii »^ll 
persons of rank in Chiiia aJ&H 
Tonquin, consists in a deelb fil- 
wayd veneration for Die Gotf^ or 
King of Heaven, and ih tfte 
practice of every moral vfHMk 
They have neither templet n(^ 
priests, nor any setded foM bf 
external worship: every tfitiEb 
adores the Supreme Beusg ^ 
the way he likes best.$ ' ":* 

Confucius, like Socrateli^ dH 
not dive into abstruse notihttW^ 
but confined himself to ^nk 
with the deepest regard of tik6 
great Author of all beings^ WlMtt 
he represents as the most pliM 
and perfect essence and fountaM 
of all things ; to inspire mm 
with greater fear, venerationf 
gratitude, and love of him ; to 
assert his divine provideiice 
over all his creatures ; and to 
represent him as a being of Bocii 
infinite knowledge, that even 
our most secret thoughts are not 
hidden from him ; and of such 



* Osbeck's Veyige to China, toL I !>• 280. 

f Modern Universal Hiatory, toL yiil. p. 113—114. 

^ History of Don Ignatius, toI. ii. p. 102. § Kaimes, toI. iv. p. S30. 
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boundless gaodness and justice, 
IjbAt he can let no virtue go un- 
IjDwardedj or vice unpunished. 

, Btr, Maurice, the author of 
Jlii^iaia Antiquities^ asserts, that 
,Confiicius strictiy forbade all 
images of the Deity, and the de-> 
^Bci^fcion of dead men ; and that 
in his dying moments he encour- 
aged his disciples, by pi-edicting 
IJiat in the west the Holy One 
iVWild appear ! 

: The C/hinese honour their 
dead ancestors, bum perfumes 
^finre their images, bow before 
iOiiBir pictures, and invoke them 
as cajole of bestowing aU tem- 
jiotal bles£|ings.'^ 
, It is ^marked, that << None of 
fhp different systems of relr- 
(ioq,'* above mentioned, << can 
IM said to be the prevailing 
fmi in. China; or what is 
l^ira remarkable, can be found 
QdstlBg pure and distinct from 
Hie rest. The greater pai'tof 
^ Chinese have no decided 
Jjpinion whatever on the subject, 
^Iffe either complete athe- 
ifbh or, if they acknowledge a 
^iqnme Aeing, utterly igno- 
iMitin what view he ought to 
^ reigarded; while they all 






combine with tiieir peculiar sen- 
timents the multifarious super- 
stitions ai the more popular 
sects. Of all these t^erated 
and established relipous per- 
suasions the emperour is the su- 
preme head; without whose per- 
mission not one of them can en- 
joy a single privilege or point 
of pre-eminence ; and who can 
diminish or increase, at his 
pleasure, the number of their re- 
spective temples or priests."! 

CHRISTIANS. The disci- 
ples and followers of Jesos 
Christ were first called Chris- 
tians at Antioch,! A. D. 42. 
They were eminentiy distin- 
guished by the sublime virtues 
which adorned their lives, and 
the miraculous gifts and graces 
bestowed by Gk^ upon them. 

The history of our Saviour, 
as recorded in tiie New Testa- 
ment, forms the basis of the 
Christian system, and as this 
book is happily in the hands of 
all our readers, it is unnecessary 
to enter into particulars. 

The evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion are comprised un- 
der historical testimony ,$ pro- 
phecies, miracles, the iittarnal 



• • Mauriee's Ind. Antiq. vol. v. p. 468. 

/ t American edition of the Edinburgh Bncyclopxdia, vol.vi. part I. p 91* 
' i Acts xi. 26t Antioch seems to have been a kind of head ^naarters to the 
Christians, and from hence they sent missionaries in various directions. See 
Ckhfiet*8 Dictionary, vol. v. 

[ § Bet an excellent defence of the truth of the Christian revelation in the ar- 

tide Ckri^iiardtyrin the Edinburgh Encyclopxdia« It is chiefly confined to the 

nposhion of the historical argument for the truth .of Christianity ; and the aim 

of the author is to prove the external testimony to be so sufficient, as to leave 

iafidelity without excuse, even though the remaining important branches of 

the Christian defence had been less strong and satisfactory than they are. This 

able workwas written by tlie Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D. of Glasg^ow, Scotp 

land. It has been published in a duodecimo volume at Philadelphia and at 

Hartford. The compiler of this work is much gratified to hear that iti auccess 

has been proportionate to its merits. 

8 
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evi^nce of its doctrines and 
precepts^ and tlie rapidity of its 
first propagation among the 
Jews and Gentiles. Though 
thinking Christians have in eve- 
ry age differed v^idely respect- 
ing some of the doctrines of this 
rdigion^ yet they are fully a- 
greed in the divinity of its ori- 
gin^ and the benevolence of its 
tendency.* 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. 
JOHN9 so called because they 
pretend to have received their 
faith and traditions from John 
the Baptist They always in- 
habit near a river, in which 
they baptize ; for they never bap- 
tize but in nverS) and only on 
Lord's days* Before they go 
to the river, they carry the in- 
fant to church, where tiiere is a 
bishop, who reads certain pray- 
ers over the head of the child ; 
ttience they cariy the child to 
the river, with a train of men 
and women, who, together with 
the bishop, go up to the knees 
in water. Then the bishop reads 
again certain prayc^ out of a 
book ; which done, l\sprinkles 
the infont three times, saying, 
In the name of the Lord^Jirst 
and last of the world and para- 
dise, the mgh Creator of all tldngs. 
After this the bishop reads again 
in his book, while the godfa- 
ther plunges the child all over 
in the water ; after wluch they 
sdl go to the parent's house to 
feast. They have no knowl- 
edge of the doctrine of the trin- 
ity ; only they say that Christ 



is the Spirit and Word of the 
eternal Father. They cxmfem 
that he became man to free ub 
from the punishment of sin: but 
wlicn the Jews cametotakehinr, 
he eluded tiieir cruelty with^« 
shadow. 

They have no canonical 
books, but a number full «f 
charms and traditions. Thlear 
chief festivals are three: m» 
in memory of the creation ; m^ 
other on the feast of St. John; 
and tiie third, which lasts ft^w" 
days, in June, during wldclr 
time they arc idl rebaiitized.f --r 
CHRISTIANS OF ST. 
THOMAS, a denomination m 
the peninsula of India, so caHed 
because they have a pecnliar 
veneration for thataposfle, whutp 
preached the gospel and suffered* 
martyrdom, as is said, inlhiib 
peninsula. See Stfrian CSiurph^ 
c». ..* 

CHRISTO SACRUM, a 
ciety fomided in 1801, at 
by Onder de Wingaanl, an old 
Burgomaster of that city, ^an 
intelligent man, privately iosti- 
gatcd, it is said, by the MeiftM*- 
nitos, enemies of the i^efonnerii 
Though there are found amQ^ 
them disciples of Calvin and 
Luther, the Mennonites ani^ 
however, tlie most numerous' 
The members of tiiis assembly 
repeat iacessantiy that they aie 
not a sect, but a soeiety, -whosa 
object is to unite all reUgiona; 
They admit whoever believed in 
the divinity of Jesus Chriflt^ 
and in the I'edemption of raan- 



* Evans' Sketch of Keligious Denominations, p. 30 
t Tavinicr's Travels, p. 90, 9S. 
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kind by the merits of the paa- 
aioii of the Sariour. The soci- 
tity began with four members^ 
and immediately increased to 
twDihr. i three thousand ; as yet 
tfaqy> have no public worship ex- 
cept at Dellt. Their temple is 
atnamented witib some elegance; 
three seats and as many pulpits, 
wUch rise gradually, are de- 
flogned for those who read, who 
chant, and who pi-eack 
. Tte worship is divided into 
tiwo- parts ;— adoration and in« 
striiMon* The first takes place 
every:^Siuiday towards five or 
aii-c^cldck in the evening; they 
set fiirfh especially the greatness 
<tf'Ck>d as manifested in the 
wmders of creation. The in- 
ttmction takes place once a 
ftrtnli^ also in the evening j 
tiMi the principles of revealed 
idiaon are developed. The. 
Lutrs sapper is celebrated six 
tims in a year ; the assembly 
art prostrated during the pray- 
ihr uid blessing. 
•vThe society has published 
some small pieces, of which the 
ficflt presents in the frontispiece 
the emblem which it has adopt- 
ed ; it is a cross placed on the 
gaipA and decajogue, and ap- 
pBed to a crown of palm, in 
vUch is inscribed in Dutch 
itefle words of Jesus Christ ; / 
am4be way, the truth and the life; 
fio mie cdn come to the Father but 

•CHUEGH 07 ENGLAND. 

Sn English CSkvrck 

CIRCVMCEIUANS, (in 
Latin CircwmcelUoneSfJ a branch 



of the Donatists. They abound- 
ed chiefly in Africa. They had 
no fixed abode $ but rambled a- 
bout begging, or rather exact- 
ing a maintenance from the 
country people.! 

COCCEIANS, a denomina- 
tion of the seventeenth century ; 
so called from John Cocceius, 
professor of divinity in the uni- 
versity of Lcydeiu He repre- 
sented the whole history of the 
Old Testament as a mirror, 
which held forth an accurate 
view of the transactions and e- 
vejnts that were to hiqppen in the 
church under the dispensation 
of the New Testament, and un- 
to the end of the world. He 
maintained that by far the great- 
est part of the ancient prophe- 
cies foretold Christ's ministry 
and mediation, and the rise, 
progress, and revolutions of the 
church; not only under the fig- 
ure of persons and transactions, 
but in a literal and dii-ect man- 
ner : and that Christ was the 
substance of the Old Testament 
as well as of the New. 

Cocceius also taught, that 
tlie covenant made between Grod 
and the- Jews was of the same 
nature as the new covenant by 
Jesus Christ : that the law was 
promulgated by Moses, not 
merely as a rule of obedience, 
but also as a representation of 
the covenant of grace: that 
when the Jews had provoked 
the Deity by their various trans- 
gressions, (particularly by the 
worship of the golden calf,) the 
severe yoke of the ceremonial 



* 6Tegorie*8 History of Religious Sects^ vol. 1. 
-f Broughton^ vol i. p^ 249. 
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lav was added as ajninishment : 
tbut tins yoke, which w»s pain- 
fid in itself^ became doubly so 
<m account of its typical sigpiii- 
oation; since it admonished the 
Israelites from day to dayf ioif 
the imperfection «£ their state^ 
filled them with, anxietyi.aud 
was a perpetual prooif that*they 
had merited the righteous judg- 
ment of Gad, and could not ex- 
pecty before tiie coming of the 
Messialif the entire remission 
of their iniquities : thsit indeed 
good men, under the Mosaicdis- 
pensation, werid after death made 
partakers of glory ; but that, 
nevertheless, during the whole 
course of theii^ lives they were 
far removed from that assur- 
ance of salvation, which rejoic- 
es the believer under the dispen- 
sation of the gospel ; and that 
iheir anxiety flowed fi^m this 
consideration,' that their suis, 
though they remain unininish- 
ed, were not yet pardoned, be- 
cause Christ had not as yet of- 
fered himself up to make an a- 
tonement forthem,"^ SeeJ^ch- 
insonians. 

COLARBARSIANS. See 
Jiiarcosians. 

COLLEGIATES, a name 
given to a society of Mennonites 
in Holland, because they called 
flieir religious assemblies coUe- 
ges^ They are a]53o called Rhin- 
sterger8.f See Mmnonites. 

COLLUTIIUNS, followers 
of C^^lluthus, a priest of Alex- 
andria who is said to have taught 
tiiat God was not the author of 



tiie evils and ^aflUctidns tif IMs 
lifb4 ' * - ■' T^ 

C0LLrL¥RlDIAN8^r m 
Arabian sect in tbt fourtt^difi- 
tnry; who idolised tlie Vil^gtti 
Msury as a goddess^ 'ofibrlng:*ib 
her Uttile cakes.^ . - v : i t 

C0N6REGATI0NALi8Tfl» 
a denomination of plHitestMBftfe^ 
who maintain that each paMi^ 
ular church has .aiitliority 'fifom 
Christ for exsercisibg gbv^rlP' 
ment, and enjoying all the mH- 
dinances of worship.- withitf-'lb- 
selfi V i v" r^a 

The platform of < church At- 
cipline which was drawii u^ift 
1648, and agreed upon ftyMttito 
elders and messengers of tti| 
churches, asseihbm in thd ' ^ 
nod at Cambridge, in> ICMT 
England, defines a ^coB j^ ii y * 
tional church to^be^'hy tiie uU- 
stitution of Christy a pactof the 
militant visible chilrch^ condisb-^ 
ing of a company of saints by 
calling, united in one body by ^ 
holy covenant, for the publi6* 
worship of God, and the mntutf 
edification of one amiithei' in the' 
fellowship of the Lord Je«as.'^ '" 

According to thi.%^pREtHbto, 
such as are admitted rtiemhem 
of churches ought to be first isiL 
amined : for the eunuch of Ethl^ 
pia, before his admissiony Was 
examined by Philip, wbetiieahte 
did believe in Jesus Christ'witi 
all his heart. -^t v^ 

The qualifications necesshr^ 
to be found in all churrh^merar 
bers, are repentance from sin, 
and faith hi Jesus Christ. This 



* Mosheinij vol. iy.p. 545—548. 

t Ibid. vo). V. p." 59. Colliei^s Historical Dictionary. • 

:^ Broughton, voL i. p. 264 J History of Religion, voL iv. 
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:4i0>KiiBiiiatioii diiSered origuud- 
ly fh>m the Independents in thia 
.Kspect; that th^ invited coun- 
cdby. which ttre to adYise only.; 
.hut 'the Independents formerly 
.decided -all dijBSiculties. within 
thcansetyeeu They are now^ 
JM»0mr, loonsidered as one 
.deMminatioii.'^ See ifufepen- 

•K^OONONITES, the followers 
vi^Conomp Bidu^ of Tarsus, in 
Uieaixth century; who taught 
ttatthe body never lost its es- 
sential form,; that its matter 
aline was subject to corruption 
and deefty, and was to be re- 
riared when this mortal shall 
mA dtk imQMurtality.f 
^OneUBSTAlSTIALISTS, 
vhd believed the doctrine of 
cmvbstantiation, namely, that 
the rtttl body of Christ is pre- 
Hfeit with the bread and wine, 
JMnd of their being convert- 
ed into it by transubstantia- 
tiint The term consubstantial 
CO'tuMTitf) was also used in the 
Arian controversy to distin- 
gaiah Ihe Athanasians* SeejL«- 
OiivaiMf amd Jtians. 
.?<GOPHT8, a numerous de- 
i MWii nati on of Christians in 
Bgypt/ Syrian Nubia^ and the 
SNhac^nt <;ottntries. They are 
auBiject to Ae patriarch of Alex- 
JiAdria, who is said to have no 
fentban 140biBh(^rics in th^e 
parts subject to him, besides uie 
bishop of the Abyssinians, who 
is nominated and consecrated 



by Ufai The potftafch maKes 
a short disoourse to the priesls 
once a year ; and the latter read 
legends from the pulpM: on 
great fefitivalsy but never preaclu 
Thdr church service is per- 
formed iii Arabic, and mK)dem 
Coptic. They followed the doc- 
trine of the Jacobites with i«- 
gard to the nature of Christ and 
baptism by fire ; and the cere- 
monies which they observe are 
much the same witih those of the 
Greek Church.:): See JaeoUtes 
and Oreek Church. 

C0HNARIST8, thedisciples 
of Theodore Comhert, who 
maintained that every religious 
communion needed reformation ; 
|)ut that no person had a right 
to engage in accomplishine it, 
without a mission supported by 
miracles.^ 

CORRUPTICOUE, a sect 
of the sixth century, who main- 
tained that the body of Christ 
was corruptible, like that of 
other men.ll 

CRISPITES, the followers 
of Dr. Crisp, whose name has 
been already mentioned under 
the article Antinomians, where 
it appears, that the doctor did 
not refuse obedience to the di- 
vine law, eitlier in theory or 
practice. The Calvinists in 
general, however, suppose that 
he was not accurate in his idea? 
of the substitution of Christ in 
the place of the redeemed, but 
carried the doctrine of commu- 



* Platform of Church Discipline, 1648. Neal's New England, vol. ii. p. .^14. 
f Mosheim, yoi. i. p. 473. . 

# Father Simons' Religion of the Eastern Nations, p. 110. 

^ Ency. Tol. r, p. 43.^ \ Dirtionnry of Arts and Sciences, voL i. p. 499. 
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tation to an extreme that re- 
presented the Sayiour as him- 
self a sinner through his union 
with tihe elect* 

Dr. GUI in 1746 reprinted 
Crisp's Works with notes, in 
which he justified some of liis 
peculiar expressions and apolo- 
gized for others. His sermons 
produced a seven years' thtolo- 
gical warfare. Dr. Daniel Wil- 
liams being his principal antag- 
onist. See M^eonomimia. 

^CRUSADERS, a multitude 
gathered from all the countries 
of Christendom, who undertook 
a Crusade fCraisadeJ or holy 
war .under the banners of the 
cross, to recover Palestine from 
the Turks. To this wild scheme 
th^ were first excited by Peter 
the hermit, who, under the au- 
spices of Pope Martin !!• gath- 
ered nearly a million of per- 
sons, mercenaries and enthusi-^ 
asts, who in 1096 first invaded 



tiie holy land vnlBtt a partial wat> 
cess. This oicourag^ them fe 
seven * other saceeaaivd * ; tatV' ' 
sades; of which the last wdi^fiir 
1270, and left the object iitti(> 
complished. It has! been cljl*- 
culated that two mUIionB of pielr^i 
sons perished in tiiese BonpS 
expeditions, and left a wamiii^^ 
to posterity against engagnjjp. 
in such wild projects' nildor^ 
the influence of religious fireH^^^ 

zv "f ■ ' i ■ • ' 

♦CYNICS, a sect of snarliM ' 
philosophei*s who were prtMld't^' 
showing their contend iiiii' 
only for riches and state^ iHit' 
for the arts and science^,' UNl- 
all the comforts t>f civilized' Kfei 
This sect was founded by Anv 
tistlienes of Athens, but carrHsit i 
to its highest glory by DiogmwBf 
who wandered like a beggar «iitr' 
aragged cloaks and carried wSdl^ 
him » tub' w|i^ served hiB'fitf * 
his lodging.! '-n^. 
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*DaLEITES, the follow, 
ers of David Dale, a very in- 
dustrious manufacturer, a most 
benevolent Christian, and the 
humble pastor of an indepen- 
dent congregation at Glas- 
jgow. At first he formed a con- 
nexion with the Glas9iteSf in 
many of whose opinions he con- 
curred: he separated from them, 
chiefly on the ground of pre- 
ferring practical to speculative 



religion, and christian charfty 
to severity of church disciplinik 
As he grew rich by industrjy he 
devoted all his property to d6»> 
ing good, and ranks high taaonff. 
the philanthropists of his age.$ - 

DAMIANISTS, disciples of 
Damian, bishop of Alexandria 
in the sixth century. Their o^ 
jnnions were similar to those of 
the Angdites. 

DANCERS, a sect whi(% 



• Back's Theol. Diet Hist of Disswtera, voL i. p. 399. f Eiusy. Brit. 
^ Stanley's Hist of Philosophy. § Scotch Theolo£^. Diet. 





arQf90,:at iJis^la^ii^Qh^Ile in 

^99'i^..}^.he9^. thoy ispread 
ttiB^4,Xi^i^.Hauiault, and 
o^^^aift^f fiPIanders. p It was 
c^ilflfaf^^vjutor persons of both 
vq^^ijI^viAj, as well as in 
}ifsit»^: .begin dancing of a 
^i), holding each oth- 
c^;^fuu3H||6, tof continue their mo- 
ti^j^..y4th extraordinary vio- 
l^|^;ii£U they dropt breathless 
tog^cyrv. l%ey affirmed^ that 
during these intervals of agita- 
ti|p||%iJ|uBy were faroured with 
*^1.. visions. Like the 
ktflat they wandered a- 
bjiHlt ftfiw. place to place ; had 
^ffga^ to begging for their 
(Wg^tiiaTiCP ; and treated with 
1kf)/iitniijBt epntempt both the 
pugllyQpd jind! t^^ ehurch."* 
.jE^^f^^Sy (supposed them to 
-^jPWJ?W^ ^^^ applijB^ exor- 
c^ a^'lQiey say^ with complete 
ajOP^! JM. Bojqgi^et, however, 
oral the honour 6t these holy 
duces to the CathoHc church, 
and F. Menestrier says the 
dmr origiiially received its 
name from being the part of the 
chafch where the priests used 
'^4Wffa tQg^er ^ aqdthecus- 
t^K jl^ .reAigious dancing was 
Qii^fied,by the Brandma in 
Eninco 89 low down as the be-* 
gpiajiig 9tJiid eighteenth cen* 
tiiigr<f 

TiJWDISTSr or D(md' 
Aqaqiffi^jaie followers of Da- 
Tid Qifljipirge, of Delft, in the six- 
tim^r<«^Dtaryf who acquired 
great reputation by his prudent 
cqnj^eiBation. He deplored the 
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decline of vital, and practical re- 
ligion, and endeavoiu*ed to re- 
store it, among his followers; 
but rejected, as moan and use* 
less, the external services of the 
church. Many extravagandea 
are charged on him, which per- 
haps were founded on the un- 
guarded expressions of his illit- 
erate zeal. He was condemned 
for a heretic after his deaths 
and his body burned; but he 
left disciples, which appear to 
be men of good r^ort^ 

DEISTS, a class of men 
whose distinguishing character 
is, not to profess any particu- 
lar form or system of religion ; 
but who merely acknowledge the 
existence of a Crod, and pr^ess 
to follow the law and light of na- 
ture, rejecting all divine reve- 
lation, and consequently Chri£(* 
tianity* The denomination was 
first assumed early in the six- 
teenth century, by some persona 
who wished to clear themselves 
from the charge of atheism. P. 
Yiret, in 1563, speaks of deists 
as a new name, applied to those 
who professed to believe in Godj 
but rejected Jesus Christ. 

Lord Ed. Herbert, baron of 
Cherbury, who flourished in the 
seventeenth century, has been 
regarded as the moat eminent 
of the deistical writers, and ap- 
pears to be one of the first who 
formed deism into a systems 
and asserted the sufficiency, uni- 
versality, and absolute perfec- 
tion of natural religion, with a 
view to discard all extraordina- 



^ Mosbeim* voL iiL p. 206. f Bumfy'ft Hist of Music, vol. ii. p. 27. 

^ Mosheiin, vol. iv. p. 164. Crosby^ Enf^. Bap. vdI» i. p. 64. •' 
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Tj revelation as useless and 
needless. He reduced this uni- 
versad religion to five aiiiicles^ 
which he fi*equently mentions in 
his works. 1. That there is 
one supreme God, 2. That he 
£b to be worshipped. S. That 
piety and virtue are the princi- 
pd parts of his worship. 4. 
That if we repent of our sins, 
God will pardon us. 5. That 
there are rewards for good men, 
and punishments for bad men, 
in a future state, "i^ 

The Deists are classed by 
some of their own writers into 
two sovis9 mortal and immortal 
deists. The latter acknowledge 
a future state, the former deny 
it, or at least represent it as a 
very uncertain thing. 

Dr. S. Clarke, tiS^ing the de- 
nomination in tilie most exten- 
fiuve signification, distinguishes 
deists into four sorts. 1. Such 
as believe the existence of an 
infinite, eternal Being, who 
made flie world, though they 
suppose he does not concern 
bin^elf in its government. 2. 
Those who believe not only the 
being, but also the pipvidence 
of God, with respect to the nat- 
ural world; but who, not al- 
lowing any difference between 
morsd good and evil, deny that 
God takes any notice of the 
moral conduct of mankind. 3. 
Such as believe in the natural 
attributes of God and his all- 
governing providence, and have 
some notion of his moral per- 
fectionsy yet deny the immortal- 
ity of the soul ; believing* that 



men perish entirely at deathi 
without aoiy foture renovation. 
4. Such as admit the existence 
of God, together with his prdv- 
idence, as also all the obliga- 
tions of natural religion ; but so 
far only as these things are dis- 
coverable by the light of nature 
alone, without any divine rev- 
elation. 

Some of the deists have at- 
tempted to overthrow the Chri»- 
tian dispensation, by represent- 
ing the absolute perfection of 
natural religion. Others, as 
Blount, Collins, and Morgan, 
have endeavoured to gain the 
same purpose, by attacking par- 
ticular parts of the Christian 
scheme, by explaining away the 
literal sense and meaning of cer- 
tain passages, or by placing oile 
portion of the sacred canon in 
opposition to tlie other. A 
third class, wherein we mept 
with the names of Shaftsbo^ 
and Bolingbroke, advancingfius 
ther in their progress, expunge 
from their creed the doctnne of 
future existence, and deny or 
controvert all the moral perfec- 
tions of the Deity. 

The deists of the present day 
are distinguished by their zea- 
lous effoi^ to diffuse the princi- 
ples of infidelity among the 
common people. Hume, Bo- 
lingbroke, and Gibbon address- 
ed themselves solely to the more 
polished classes of the commu- 
nity ; and would have thought 
their refined speculations debas- 
ed by an attempt to enlist dis- 
ciples among the populace. But 



* Iieland*B View of Deistical Writers, voL i. p. 2, 3. 
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,„ ath&^ting8<^ Pune, ingthetnindiof Ma iliKlptesa- 

.andoUiei's, have diSUsed infi- gunst the wrath of men, be ex- 

fl^ty among the lt>\f er orders prtMsM himself thus : year not 

of^ociety : aiid deisia haa even them that kill the bod^, but him 

Xet^ia atlieUii)) uv a dishelief of who u able to destroy both ami 

all ^iipci'ioui- jiuvvei'iK.* and body in-hdl. And wlien be 

UESTilUtJTlUNl&TS, a aiiya* TAmb tludl gb away inio 

daiomitiation ol' Ohrittiana who rveiituting puni»hmetU, but the 

teach that tlie final ])uniBhmeiit rightanu into lift eternal, Mr. B. 

iffu^aoed in tbe gospel to the iiBdcr8tandii,bytlintefernaJpiiil> 

..'vjskM- And impenitent, con- iahment, which ia o^raaed to e- 

,JH[^ not in eterual iniaery, but temal l^e, not « state of perpet- 

j^ilia total extinctioD of being ; ual miaerj', but total and eoer- 

,uf tb^-tlife amteoce of annibi- Utxtirtg tUgtruetionfrom the pm- 

J|£n9f,«hiUl: be ezaouted with enee-af the Lord, which is 'the 

MiT^.w lesK tonnent, in propor- second death,* from wliich there 

pHi.to: A9 greater or le^ guilt is no resurrection, j- Mr.Boum 

.^;tf4ilcnininaL alleges, that tbe figures, b; 

.^■llie; namfi assumed by this which the eternal punishment 

onifiiniqatipn* tiJfjesfor g^ of wicked men is desci^ibed, a- 

3mtt,ti^, •^riptuTQ^wai^ desinu;' gree to establish the doctrine 

jp^- ipieaiia. annihil^or', In of the anniliilation of ttie finally 

Wfc^ .propriety of speech they unpenitent. Onefigureorcont 

'd tb^^mbe aiSeA Aim- parison often used, ia that of 

CJib. This doctrine is combustible materials thrown 

^. ifaintaiited m the ser- into a tire, which will conse- 

r ^r.-8' Bourn, of Bir- quontly be entirely consumed, 

; hf ^i*' J' ^- Scott, if the fire be not quenched. So 

J^ ^I^i^lor^ of Norwich, and the cities of Sodom and Gomor- 

fvujivotbn^ rah are aaid to hare suffered 

Xn defence of the system, Mr. the vengeance of an eteniarfire; 

^fpi^ ai^ea asibllows : There that is, tiiey were so effectually 

^Lreraau^paawges of scripture, consumed or destroyed, that 

$l,,wluch. 1^ idtimato punish- they could never be rebuilt; tbe 

tainit to ^ich wicked men shall expression of eteraal jire signi- 

*iB)adjadgt^, is 'defined in the fying the irrevocable destnic- 

teQ(^ Pfeciw terns, to be an ev- tion of those cities, not the de- 

vriasting )i«ftntctum from tbe gree or duration of flie misery 

Jlpw^ of G«(^ which is equally of the inhabitants, who perish- 

ti ts< destroy as to preserve, ed. The images of the worm 

when our Bavieur is fortify- that diOh not, and the jire thafU 
,'* Cehnd'i Tiew of Deiitlcal Writers, vol. i. p. 3, 3. Bmu|^ton'B BiiL 

IdblTol. L tt. S1&. VolUire'i Univen*] Hut vol. ii p. 339. OgiKe's Inquiiy, 
p.sr. HsiW Senuon on Modem iQfideUtjr- Dwight's Century Sermnn preacb- 
tdJan.r. ISOl. .... 
t Bourn's Senn. vol. i. p. 37fr— S9S, 
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liot quendi^df used in Mark ix. 
44 • are set in opposition to en- 
tering into life, and intended to 
denote a period of life and ex- 
istence. 

*^o this scheme Dr. Jon. Ed- 
wardi opposes many objections. 



in cavci*ns and caves dug in lii^ 
earth. They are said to haTls 
despised the church of Rome 
and its ministers.^ 

DIMOERITEB, See .^pol- 
linarians. 

♦DISSENTERS, all who 



principal denomination^ 
Presbyteriansylndependents^and 
Baptists; to which may be added 
Quakei*s, Methodists, and ma^ 



as — 1. That the punishment of dissent from the doctrines of tiie 
annihilation admits of no de- church of England, of which th6 
grees. — ^S. That this destruction 
is not described as the end, but 
the beginnings of misery. — .3. 
That annihilation is not an ex- 
ertion, but a suspension only of ny others. See JVoncfmfarmigtgm 

— - ♦DISSIDENTS, a term sp- 

plied to the reformed chui'ches 
in Poland. By the pacta cat^ 
venta they claim a free tolerli- 
tion of their religion, but thia 
has been oiten interrupted.^ 

DOCET^, a sect in the 
first a{id second centuries, who 
held that Jesus Christ was bont,' 
lived in the world, died, and 
rose again, not in reality, but'iil 
appearance only.|| See OnoMcB^ 
DOMINICANS, a religioiu 
order, in some places callea Jft^ 
cobins, and in others FI«dK 
cants, or preaching friars. Tlia 
Dominicans take their nnke 
from tlieir founder, Dominic de- 
Guzman, a Spaniard, bom iifi. 
1170, at CalaiH>ga, in Old Cm^ 
tile. He was first canoA Mift 
ai'clideacon of Orsuna; and* tf»' 
tqrwards preached with j^lMft 
zeal and vehemence againdt tihli^ 
Albigenses in Languedoc, wikere^ 



divine power. — 4. That the pun- 
ishment of the wicked is to be 
the same as that of the fallen 
angels. Matt. xxv. 41. — 5. That 
the state of final punishment is 
attended with weepuig and 
gnashing of teeth, Matt. xxiv. 
51. — 6. As the happiness of the 
dost does not consist in eternal 
oeing, but tc^eU-being, so the pu- 
nishment of the wicKed requires 
the idea of eternal suiTering to 
support the contrast.* 

♦DIACONOFTSCHINS, the 
followei's of Alexander, a Dea- 
con ^whence their name) of the 
church of Vetka, from which he 
{separated in 1706, from some 
dispute relative to the chrism 
and the sign of the cross ; and 
this sect has since separated in- 
to three or four minor ones, all 
equally zealous dissenters. See 
Sa8h)lniks.j 

DIGGERS, a name given to 



those in the fifteenth century, ' he laid the {ivst foundafioA* of 
who^ being persecuted, were his onler, which was conflttMitf 
obliged to hold their assemblies in 1216, by a bull of Hoiioii&^' 

. • Edwards' * Salration of all men eiamined/chap. r. 
t Pinkerton's Greek Churcb, p. 302. ^ Broughton^ vol i. p. 328. 
4 Buck's Thcol. Diet. | Broughton, vol. i. p. 339. 
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IIL under tiie tide of St Auffus- 
tiiif to which Dominic added 
i9¥Qnd severe precepts and ob- 
servances. He obliged the bre- 
tttreo to take a vow of absolute 
poverty, and to abandon entire- 
ly all tiieir revenues and posses- 



persede the dispensation of Je- 
sus Christf and claimed divine 
worship in his stead. It ap- 
pearsy from an account of his 
tenets, which was taken down 
from his own mouili, bj the 
Rev. John Taylor of Deerfield, 



8iona» and assume the title of that he denied the foreknow- 
Pieaching Friars, because pub- ledge of God, and his almigh- 



lic instruction was the main end 
ff their institution. This or- 
der long retained a high degree 
of authority. But their influence 
b^gan to decline towards the be- 
guming of the sixteenth century, 
inconsequence of their pretend- 
ed aj^aritions and miracles, to 
tyrndnate their dispute with the 
Franciscans.* &ee Franciscans. 
DONATISTS, a denomina- 
iit^ which arose by a schism in 
tte fourth century. They de- 
imd fh^ name from Donatus, 
l^jbamed bishop of Numidia. 
Jlifijrmaintained that their com- 
Wmttjr was alone to be consid- 
Wed as the true church, and a- 
Drided all communication with 
oAen, as degenerated and im- 
fue. They re-baptized those 
Mne over to their party from 
flthcr churches, and, if minis- 
IVB, re-ordained them. They 
Wim much persecuted by the 
frthodoxr though they agreed 
^ith'them in point of faith, and 
tnsiiot. charged with immorali- 
fyv They remained till the sixth 

^tary.f 
^-DORRELLITES, the fol- 

^•^rB of Dorrcl, a sectary, 
.^hoappeared atLeyden in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1797, and pretend- 



ty power. <<Jcsus Christ," said 
he^ << is to substance a spirit, 
and is God. He took a body, 
died, and never rose from the 
dead. None of the human race 
will ever rise from their graves. 
The resurrection spoken of in 
scripture, is only one from sin 
to spiritual life, which consists 
in perfect obedience to God. 
Written revelation is a type of 
the substance of the true reve- 
lation, which God makes to 
those whom he raises from spir- 
itual death. The substance is 
GoA revealed inthe soul 5 those 
who have it are perfect, are in- 
capable of sinning, and have 
nothing to do with the Bible." 
Dorrel denied future judgment ; 
and asserted, that neither pray- 
er nor any other worship is 
necessary.:): 

♦DOSITHEANS. Thefoun- 
der of this sect was a magician 
of Samaria, who pretended to 
be the Messiah. He had thirty 
disciples answering to the days 
of the month, and among them a 
woman,whom he called the moon. 
They practised circumcision, 
and rigid fastings, and in what- 
ever attitude the Sabbath found 
them, they remained during its 
continuance. At last to make it 



to be a prophet, sent to su- 

• Hosheimj^ol. iv. p. 19. f MoBheim, vol. u p. 3S3. ♦ Sec Mass. Spy, 1798. 
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believed he was taken to heav- 
en, he retired into a secret cav? 
ern, and starved himself to 
death: some remains of this 
sect were found in Egypt in the 
sixth .century.* 

♦DRUIDS, the priests or 
ministers of religion among the 
Gauls* They were chosen out 
of the best families, and divided 
into different classes — bards, 
who were both poets and mu- 
sicians — ^priests and divine^-* 
and moral philosophers, who 
were instinictors of youth and 
sometimes judges. They wore 
long white robes and chaplets, 
carried wands, with a mystic 
symbol round their necks, call- 
ed the druid's egg. They ad- 
mitted no images in theii' reli- 
gious worship, which was per- 
formed in groves of oak ; but 
they paid peculiar honours to 
the misletoe. 

Mr. Bryant maintains that 
the sun was thegrand objectof 
their worship, and that Stone- 
henge exhibits the remains of 
one of their vast temples, con- 
sisting of massy stones in a cir- 
cular form in the open air, some- 
times poised on each other in 
the marmer of rocking stones^f 

DUHOBORTSI, a sect of 
Russian dissentei*s, who sprang 
up among the common peasants 
al>out the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Their name is supposed 
to have been given them inl 788 
by an archbishop, who by this 
dcfugnation intended to point 
out the errors contained in their 



doctrines^ for Dahoboreta liter-« 
ally signifies, a wresUe rvUh tkt^ 
spiriU They call themselves 
Christians* and all others tbey 
denominate men of theworid.^ 

The chief and distinguishing' 
dogma of this denomination is* 
the worslupping God in spivit 
and in truth ; and hence thej- 
not only throw aside all the cer- . 
emonies of the Greek Churchy < 
but also i*eject baptism and thO) 
Lord's Supper, — regeneration 
and spiritual baptism in thw 
opinion aiH3 the same. 

They hold no particular creed* 
but only say in regainl to them- . 
selves, that they aio of the law. <, 
of God, and of the faith of Je-. <i: 
sus. The symbol of faith of ^ 
the Greek Church, or the Ni«i ;; 
cene creed, they not only re- > 
spect, but confess all tiiat iti 
contains to be truth; theymerc^^- 
ly, however, assign it a j^ace! 
among their common psalms* -.hv. 

They do not consider it to b« 
essential to salvation, that % 
man should be a member of their 
society ; they say, that it is non 
cessary only to understand the ; 
way 9 of the Lord, and to walk ' 
in tliem, and to fulfil his will^ . 
for this is the way of salva^i 
tion. . t.: 

<< Excepting their principles 
of faith," says Mr. Pinkorton^*. 
<< tiie Duhobortsi, in their do^/ 
mestic and social life, may aerv«?' 
as an example to aJl other sects." • ' 
They lead most exemplary Uvea; 
they are sober, industrious, dil- 
igent in their occupation, and * 



■ « 

* Mosh. vol. L p. 139, 140t Basna^'s Hist, of the Jews, book ii chap. 13* 
t Ency. BriU 
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of good and gentle dispositions. 
Luiness and drunkenness are 
Tioes not suffered among them. 
They have no stated place tqh 
pomted for worship, as they 
ftCQount all places equally ho- 
ly. Neither do they appoint any 
purticalar days tor this pur- 
posBy as they suppose all days 
alike. They hold their meet- 
ings in pdvate houses. In the 
covne of their meetings, they 
pny one after another, sing 
paalms, and explain the word 
rf Gfod. They have no ap- 
foiiited priest, but confess Je- 
ns Christ to be the only just, 
pare, and undefilod priest, and 
to be their only teacher. Ev- 
ery one speaks according to the 
grace given him, for the ad- 
moBishing and comfoi*ting of 
liis brethren. Even women are 
not excluded ; for say they, 
<<bttve not women enlightened 
understanding as well as men ?'' 
Die virtue which shines with 
ibe greatest lustre among this 
iemnination, is brotherly love. 
Thsy have no private proper- 
ty,' but all tilings common. 
They are hospitable to stran- 
pm, compassionate to such as 
tte in distress, and merciful to 
ttev beasts. 

Tbey have no kind of pun- 
iskments among them, except 
^kion from their society; 
^ this only for such trans- 
S^^ons, as prove the person 
^'btve lost the spirit of Chris- 
^'*mty. Those, who are ex- 
^^•fcd, may be restored, on giv- 
^^i evidence of their repent- 



They have no magistrates in 
their society, and no written 
laws or regulations ; but the 
society at large governs itself, 
and each individual in it. They 
are seldom troubled with di- 
visions and animosities, al- 
though two or three young fam- 
ilies live together in one house. 
Their children are in the strict- 
est subjection to their parentSf 
and in general, young people 
among them pay the most pro- 
found respect to the aged. 

The manner, in which this 
denomination educate tiieir chil- 
dren, is simple and peculiar to 
themselves. As soon as a child 
begins to speak, the parents 
teach him to get by heart shorfr 
prayers and psalms, and relate 
to him such passages of the sa- 
creil history as are calculated 
to engage his attention. In 
this manner, tiicy continue to 
instruct tlieir children in the 
doctrines of the gospel, till tiiey 
are of age. When the chil- 
dren have thus committed to 
memory several prayers and 
psalms, they go to the meetings, 
repeat their prayers and sing 
psalms, with the rest. In this 
way the sentiments of the par- 
ents arc, by little and little, in- 
stilled into their children, and 
seated in their young minds by 
the exemplary conduct of their 
parents. Hence it has often 
been observed, that the children 
of the Duhobortsi are distin- 
guished amon^ all other chil- 
dren, like stalks of wheat a- 
mong oats. 

This denomination suffered 
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continued persecution from all 
quarters, until the reign of Al- 
exander. In 1801 two scnatoi*3 
were sent to review the affairs 
of the govemment in the Uk- 
raine. They woi^ the first who 
represented ihis people to the 
emperour in a true light. They 
were prior to tinv^ scattered in 
different provinces. The em- 
perour gave them permission 
to settle at a place eddied Mq- 
lisbnia Yodi. Here they form- 
ed two settlements in 1804.* 

DULCINISTS, the follow- 
ers of Dulcinus of Lombardy, 
in the fourteenth centuiy; who, 
after predicting the downfal of 
the Pope, took arms to fulfil his 
own prophecy, and perished 
miserably in the attempt. He 
joined the Apostolics and be- 
came a leader in tlieir sect be- 
fore he founded one of his 

own.f 

DUNKERS, a denomination 
which took its rise in the year 
1724. It was founded by Con- 
rad Feysel, a Crorman, who, 
weary of the world, retired to 
an agreeable solitude within 
fifty miles of Philadelphia, for 
the more free exercise of reli- 
gious contemp)a1ion. Curiosi- 
ty attracted followers, and his 
simple and engaging mannei*s 
made them proselytes. ITiey 
soon settled a little colony, call- 
ed Euphrata, in allusion to the 
Hebrews, who used to sing 
psalms on the border of the riv- 



er Euphrates. They are said 
to derive their name from bap* 
tizing by immeraionr whieb 
they perform thrice. AB4>;a9 
they presented themselvofi .itfk 
tlie ordinance in a ' pecidiaif 
manner, bowing forward* (fVM 
haps kneeling in the watoTyr m^ 
an act of woi-ship,) they, wwm 
in ridicule called TumiUmi 
This is the mure probablCf aa ib 
appears their baptism was ac- 
companied with the layingi on 
of hands and prayer while. ilf 
the water. •, ,i { 

Their habit seems peculiail 
to themselves, consisting ofna* 
long tunic, or coat, reacbki||[ 
down to tlieir feet* with astuikil 
or gii'dle, round the waistf, wodi 
a cap, or hood, hanging iMW 
the shoulders, like the dress 'TtiS 
the Dominican iriars. ThemMI 
do not shave the head or bcssonlff 
The men and women faavQ«ty^ 
arate habitations and disttilctf 
governments. For tlie8e*/pNiH% 
poses, tliey have erected t«k»i 
large wooden buildings^ oneifBiCt 
which is occupied by tt^ bretibv; 
ren, the other by the. sistera ^yp 
the society ; and in eachof tlieaau 
there is a banqueting-room^ • 
an apa^;*tment for public 
ship : for tlie brethren and inib^ 
ters do not meet together 'emij 
at their devotions. They. Jfiirsi 
chiefly upon roots and othistft 
vegetables ; the rules •f theiPf 
society not allowing them fleaK? 
except on particular occftsidn^ 



• For farther particulars respecting tlie Duhobortsi, see Pinkerton'«'P>^- 
ent fitate of tlie Greek church in Russia, p. 2S0, 351, 353, &c. See «tt^ 
Christian Disciple for Feb. 1817. ' - 

f Moshcixn^ vol. iii. p. 91, 
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fhey hold what they call 
^feast ; at which time the 
ren and sisters dine to- 
r in a large apartment^ and 
uttoHy but tio other meat. 
!k of their little cells they 

I bench fixed^ to serve tlie 
b6 of a bed} and a small 
of wood for a pillow. The 
&rs allow of no intercourse 
en the brethren and sis- 
not even by marriage. 

B principal tenet of the 
ers appears to be this : 
future happiness is only to 
ttained by penance and 
ird mortifications in this 
ttod that as Jesus Christ 
S meritorious suiTerings 
le the i^eemer of man- 

II general, so,— -each indi- 
I of the human race, by a 
-abstinence and restraint, 
i work out his own sal- 
I. They are cliarged with 
vg the doctrine of super- 
tion : they deny the etcr- 
f future punishments, and 
« tiiat the souls of the just 
employed to preach the 
I to those who have had 
Ttdation in this life. Tlicy 
ise the Jewish sabbath, 
tical year, and year of 
^ are typical of certain 
is after the general judg- 
» ■ in which the soiw of 
who are so far humbled 
> acknowledge God and 
lb are received to felicity ; 
^those who continue ob- 



stinate are reserved in torments 
until the grand period typified 
by the jubilee arrives, in which 
all shaU be made eventually 
happy. Tlicy also deny tlie 
imputation of Adain's sin to his 
posterity. So that they aro 
general baptists and univer- 
salists. But they disclaim vi- 
olence even in cases of self-de- 
fence, and suffer themselves to 
be defrauded or wronged rath- 
er than go to law ; on which 
accounts they have been called 
the harmless Dunkers. 

Theirchurch government and 
discipline are the same with 
those of the English Baptists, 
except that eveiy brother is al- 
lowed to speak in the congrega- 
tion; and their best speaker 
is usually ordained to be their 
minister. They have deacons 
and deaconesses fSrom among 
their ancient widows and ex- 
horters, who arc all licensed to 
use their gifts statedly.* 

*DURSIANS or Duruzians, 
a fierce people inhabiting the 
wilds of mount Libaiius, and in 
the eleventh century engaged 
in the holy war. There is ev- 
idence, that they embraced the 
genei-sd pi*ofession of Christi- 
anity ; but their peculiar tenets 
were kept so secret, that they 
cannot now be ascertained with 
certainty.: it is probable how- 
ever that they were Maniche- 
ans.f 



atpiphui's Lett p. 70—72. Review of North America, toI. i. p. 225. 
i^**Beli^au8 world displayed^' and Winchest«r*d Dialogues, 
losheiin, voL iv. p. 270. 



£bIOKITES, a denomina- aiu] rejected a part uf ^^q^ 

tioD In the first and second ceii- tures.* .,„.,, 

tunes; so called from their lea- ECLECTICS, a naiDf',,giT- 

derEbion, or from their jxraer- en to certain ancient pifits^- 

ty, ^ich Ebion signifies in He- opliera, who eudcavouraA ..to 

brew.' They believed the di- farm a system of opinions Dj 

Tine misaion of Christ, and» it selecting from every sect tlH^ 

is said, his participation of a doctrines, which seemed ^.W* 

divinenature; yet they regai'd- preach nearest to tlie tniuL 

ed him as a man, bom of Jo- Hence their deuominatioi^ dc- 

seph and Mary, according to rived from tn-Aiy** " I cboQKt" 

the ordinary course of nature, may be considered as tefynwg 

They asserted, that the cere- either to ".one who clioo^es^l'.iff 

mania] law, instituted by Mo- one which may be choseiin ,., 
8CB, was not only obligatory The eclecUc plulo6ophy,,iq|U 

uponthe Jews, but also upon all in a fiourisluDg state at. lAJ^- 

otbers, and that the observance andria, when our Saviour >vu 

of it was essentia] to salvation, upon earth. Its founders wM- 

They observed both the Jewish ed to be considered as cbi^flj 

stAbath and tlic Ijoi-d's day; followers of Flato, wilwse pa- 

and in celebrating the eucha- losophy they made the foiima- 

rist made use of unleavened tionof their system. Bui,^y 

bread. They abstained from did not scruple to Join wiUt bu 

the flesh of animals, and even doctrinceiWhatererthcytUqught 

from milk. They rejected the conformable to ]'c:ujmi in (he 

old testament, and in the new tenets of other philoaopbpB, 

testament received only tbc Potamon, a riatoiiist, apgmi 

gospel of St. Matthew, and a to have been the xiroje^r of 

book which tbey styled, "Tlie tliisplan. The eclectic ^mte 

gospel according to the He- was brought to perfection^lv 

brews." Ammonius Saccas, who bj^pi- 

Somo ancient writers djstin- ed Christianity with his. ]|bi- 

gulsh two kinds of Ebionites ; losophy, ajid founded Uieject 

. — the one, usually called Naz- of the jhnmoaia^ii, w j^K 

areiies, and only Judaizing rUitojiista. in the second „'(;pii- 

Christians, who mingleil the tury. Sec Jmmoaiaiu, , 
institutions of Moses with those The moral doctrine of.^ 

of Christ : (See J^/hxareiieifJ Alexandrian school was Vk Ibt 

and the other, Unitarians, who lows : — Tlic mind of ma%Qri- ' 

denied the divinity of Jesus, ginally a portion of tlie dinnt 



EOT 

Bei^gy haying fallen into a state 

of darkness and defilement by 

its union with the body, is to be 

ll^radaally emancipated from the 

chains of matter, and rise by 

OBntemplation to the knowledge 

liiid vision of God. The end of 

'pldlqsophy, therefore, is thaJib- 

oation of the soul from its cor- 

'fbreal imprisonment. For this 

Ipapose the Eclectic philosophy 

recommends abstinence, with 

oflier voluntary mortifications, 

ind religious exercises. 

\hk the infancy of the Alex- 

' indrian school, not a few of the 

vrofbflBors of Christianity were 

'ibdf by flie pretensions of the 

.'Edectic sect, to imagine that a 

^ooaHtioil might, with great ad- 

^nht^gd, be formed between its 

"mtem-and that of Christianiiy . 

^VUb anion appeared the more 

^'wAirable, when several philos- 

•^liilrs of this sect became con- 

^Mrtstothechristian faith. The 

7%dnequence was, that pagan 

^^ndflias and opinions were by de- 

^JjhfoM mixed with the pure and 

^'Wnple doctrines of the gospel.'N' 

^^ ^ EFFRONTES, sectaries, so 

^^%IIied from shaving their fore- 

^^—* till they bled, (which they 

the baptism of blood,) and 

anointing them with oil ; 

no oilier baptism, and de- 
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shipped the sun, and afterwards 
inferiour deities, wliicli they es- 
teemed eUianations fram it. 
" They were refined in their su- 
perstitions above all nations in 
the •world ; and conferred tlic 
names and titleSi of their dei- 
ties upon vegetables and animals 
of every species ; and not only 
upon these, but also upon the 
parts of the human body, and 
the very passions of the mind. 
Wliatever they deemed saluta- 
ry, or of ffreat value, tliey di»- 
tinguished by the title of sacred, 
and dedicated it to some god. 
They had many emblematical 
personages, set oiT with tlic 
heads of various animals, to 
represent particular virtues and 
aflfections, as well as to denote 
the various attributes of their 
gods.'':|: Thus they <<worsbiwed 
the creature more than the (Cre- 
ator ;" and were given up to 
idolatry beyond other coun- 
tries, becoming the source of 
supa*stition to all tlie eastern 
nations. Tliey paid particular 
honours to the serpent and cro- 
codile, and to the Ibis, as a most 
useful animal. Apis was wor- 
shipped in the form of an ox or 
cow, and Osiris as a goat ; and 
the souls of their superiour dei- 
ties were supposed to reside in 



ig flie person and deity of the stars or planets. Some have 



I Voly Ghost.f 

.EGYPTIANS, ancient, one 

"^^kf^he most renowned of the 

''clH5^' - nations, who, like the 

'^'^O^nians, originally wor- 

* Knfield'B Philos. Edinburgh Ency. MoBheim, vol. i. p. 37, 171. 
• :t Sow* View of all Reliprions, p. 2S3. * Bpyant'u Analysis, Tol. i. p. 335. 
S Bell'amv'sHist of all Reli^ons, p. 21, ice. 
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taken great pains to prove that 
their idols had originally a ref- 
erence to the scripture histor>% 
and particularly to the patri- 
arch Joseph.$ 
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EICETJE, a sect in tlic ycAr 
680» who affirmed that^ in order 
to make pi'ayer acceptable to 
Crod, it should be performed 
with agitations both of mind 
and body.* See Dancers. 

ELCESAITES, the follow- 
ers of Elxai (or Elcesia,) a sec- 
tary of the second centmy, 
whether Jew or Christian is un- 
certain ; but he held the doc- 
trine of two principles, and oth- 
er points of .Manicheanisni. 
He was succeeded by Saturni- 
nu8.| 

ENCRATITES, or Conti^ 
nents, a sect in the second or 
third cejitury, who condemned 
marriage; forbade the eating of 
flesh, or tbe drinking of wine ; 
rejected all the comforts and 
conveniences of life, and prac- 
tised great mortification of the 
body. They appear to have 
been a branch of the Mani- 
cheans4 

ENERGICI, sectaries in the 
sixteenth century, cliarged with 
holding that the eucltaiist was 
the energy and virtue of Jesus 
Christ; not his body, nor a 
mere representation thereof.^ 

ENGLISH CHURCH. The 
church of England is Episco- 
pal, and boasts a regular suc- 
cession of bishops, from the 
times of the aposfles, conveyed 
to them by the church of Rome. 
See Episcopalians. 

The i*eformation was intro- 
duced into England during the 
I'eign of Henry VIII, who up- 



on his iiUei'cation witlittic 
took the management of 
siastical affairs into btf 
har:ds, and styled hiiqs 
siqrreme head ojthe ckurchf 
title has since been given 
English monarchs. Un< 
king, the church of Engl 
governed by two arcnfa 
and t\venty four bishops, 
various grades among tli 
gy are styled, deans, ai* 
cons, i-ectors, vicars, &c. 
The liturgy was intn 
in the reign of Edward If 
i*e-established in that of 
beth, witli some few alter 
During the reign of tliis 
the thii-ty nine articles w 
so established. It has bee 
ei*ally held by most, if i 
Calvinists, both in and 
the establishment, that tl 
tiinal articles of tlie E 
church are Calvinistic 
opinion, however, has 
waimly controverted by « 
who interpret them in fa' 
Arminianism. The ] 
opinion has been defenc 
Dr. Scott, Mr. Toplad 
Haweis, Sir R. Hill, am 
I'ccently by Mr. Overtoa 
latter has been as stren 
maintained by Dr. K 
^Ir. Daubeny, and the [ 
bishop of Lincoln ; and t 
putc has never run highe 
the subject, than it has c 
late yeai*s. <• Esich f 
says Mr. Adam. " seem 
dcr'stand the articles cxcl 



• Dufresnoy's Chronological Tables, vol. i. p. 213. 

t Mosheim, voL i. p. 216, new ed. i Mosbeim, vol. !• 180. 

§ History of Reli^^ion, vol. It. , 
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ly in their own sense. But as 
SQlpe of our reformers were in- 
dmed to CaMnism, and others 
to 'AnninianisQif it is, perhaps^ 
idjior^ natural to believe with 
sOfAe c^our ablest divines^ that 
the. Iliirty*nine articles were 
fihuned witii comprehensive lat- 
itddOf and that neither Cal- 
^iAisnif nor Arminianism was 
mei(Dt to be exclusively estab- 

lished* 

Tbie law requires! all persons, 
who are admitted into holy or- 
dors^ to subscribe to th6 thirty- 



govemmenty owing to dissimu- 
larity of circumstances, in a 
very different manner. In tliis 
organization, indeed, the prin- 
ciple is by both churches recog- 
nized, that all ordei*s of tlie 
church, affected by the laws, 
should Iiavc a vote in making 
them. And therefore the gen- 
eral convention, which is the 
highest legislative authority of 
the protectant episcopal church, 
is composed of two houses, the 
house of bishops, and tlie house 
of clerical and lay deputies. 



nine aiiicles. Inlhe course of consisting of deputies from the 

tfae last century, disputes arose ' different state or diocesan con- 

^ ventions of the church; and the 

concurrence of both hduses is 
necessary to every act of the 
convention ; and in the house 
of clerical and lay deputies, the 
two orders, clerical and lay, 
have a negative upon each oth- 
er. The general convention 
meets triennially. In every 



flMOhg the English clergy re- 
decftitig tlie propriety of sub- 
scribing to any human formula- 
i;^ df religious sentiments. An 
^kdic^on for its removal was 
mii^h in parliament in 1772, by 
Mtjj^tiotiing clergy, and re- 
.(JS^Vfid the most public discus- 

itmin the house of Commons, , ^ . , 

VMr Vas rejected in the house of state or diocess, there is a con- 



^[kirds. 

' The churches of England 
dnd Ireland were united by the 
viionof 1801,^and form agrand 
naEdonal establishment ; but 
lifitfa a free toleration of dissen- 
iera in their principles and wor- 
ddpi without admitting them 
to any of its emolument, and 
excluding fliem from many offi- 
ceisi in the state.* 

The episcopal church in tiie 
Umted States of America,which 



ventiou, consisting of the bish- 
op, the clergy and laity, who 
are represented by delegates 
from the congregations, and 
which usually meet once a 
year. Visitations are made by 
the bishops to their respective 
diocesses, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the state of the church, 
inspecting the behaviour of the 
clergy, and administering the 
rite of confirmation. 
The thirty-nine articles have 



is wfaoUy independent of that of been adopted by the church in 
En^and, has organized her the United States, and are con- 

* Adam't Religious World dispU^d, vol. ii. p. 337. Evans' Sketch 13 ed. 
p. 119. Toplady*8 Historical Proof of tlie Calvinism of the Church of Entj- 
land. Orerton'a True Churchman. Kipling on the articles. Daubeny's Yin- 
dicix ficclcs. Angl. Bp. of Lincoln's Charge, and Mr. Scott*s Answer. 
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fained in all late editions of the 
book of common prayer, but 
subscription to tiiem is not re- 
qnired in candidates for holy 
orders, as in England. 

EONITES, the foUowers of 
Eon d' Etoile, a lunatic gen- 
tleman of Bi^etagife^ in the 
twelfth century, who imagined 
that he was appointed to judge 
both the quick and dead. Ue 
ended his days in a miserable 
prison ; but persecution and 
death in the most dreadful forms, 
coiuld not persuade his infatu- 
ated disciples to abandon his 
cause*"* 

EOQUINIANS, so called 
from Eoqninus in the sixteenth 
century, who is said to have 
taught that Christ did not die 
for the wicked, but for th& faith- 
fid only.t 

♦EPEFAN0FT8CHINS, a 
small Russian sect, followers of 
a monk of Rieff, who got him- 
self ordained a bishop through 
forged letters of recommenda- 
tion. Being imprisoned on a 
discovery of the cheat, he died 
in confinement, but is by his 
sect esteemed a martyr. Their 
sentiments are nearly the same 
as the Stardbredsif or old cere- 
monialists.:): 

EPICUREANS. They de- 
rive their name from Epicurus, 
the philosopher, who was bom 
in the 109th olympiad, or about 
240 years before Cbidst. He 
accounted for the formation 
of the world by supposing that 
a finite number of that infinite 



midtitQde of Bixms, which fills 
tiie immense qiaoe of 'the wli- 
verse, falling fortuitoosly into 
the region of onr worU, ?Mre 
in consequence of th^.iniiate 
motion collected into one ^nde 
and indigested mass. All ttie 
various parts of nature wflre 
fonnod by those atoms, whoch 
were best fitted to ppodvce 
them. The fiery partifdes 
formed themselves into aiPf pod 
from those which subsided^ ilie 
earth was produced. - T^ie 
mind, or intdlect, was fom|Bd 
of particles most subtle inUttir 
nature, and capable of tbe most 
rapid motion. The w6iid:is - 
preserved by the same niedlM|n« | 
ical causes by which it' vas 
framed, and from the sue 
causes it will at last be^Euaol?- 
ed. ' ;:ci, 

Epicuros admitted thftftttlNn 
were in the universe dlvioefap 
tores : but asserted tb«t->iMn 
happy beings did not incumber 
themselves with the goverameat 
of the world ; yet that on ^ac- 
count of their excellent nature 
they are proper objects ot rev- 
erence. 

The science of physics was, 
in the judgment of Epicums, 
subordinate, to that of ethkysi; 
and his whole doctrineconoem- 
ing nature was professedly a- 
dapted to rescue men from the 
dominion of troublesome pas« 
sions, and lay the foundation of 
a tranquil and happy life. - He 
taught that man is to do ev«ry 
thing for his own sake ; that he 



* Mosherm, toL ii. p. 457, 458. Brouf|;h ton's Hist. Lib. vol. L p. 361. 
f Uoss* View of Beligions, p. 234. + Pinkerton*s 



*s Russian Church, p. StMw 
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iu to make- Us own happiness 
^his ohief end, and do all in his 
pawer to seeare and preserve it, 
•-'Bh caasidered pleasure as the 
^^akjmafcft good of mankind : but 
•iapertsy that he does not mean 
'Mthe^j^easures of the luxurious ; 



church. That the apostolic* or 
highest ordoTf ia designed to be 
permanent^ they think, is evi- 
dent from biahops being insti- 
tuted by the apostles theoL- 
selves, to succeed them in great 
cities, as Timothy at Ephesos, 



bat principally the freedom of Titus at Crete, &c. It appears 
<l iiB'body from iiain, and of tlie that Timothy and Titus were 



aiiadirom anguish and pertur- 

;'<batXHi. His foUowci's however 

(xip^ed the principle to sensual 

• iidnlgenoe, and this made his 

•ilKilosalphy so popular that peo- 

hfia^of h^h rank and luxurious 

iitiBractBr generally embraced 

vitu Vhe virtue he prescribes is 

4iibiDlved idtimately into our 

npaivate>advantago, without re- 

'ligud to the excellence of its 

^mmsk nature or to its being com- 

dtaaaided' by the Supreme Be- 

mg.* 

miifBPISCOPALIANS, an ap- 

AfeHatito given to those who 

^>«^aiteft^ Uiat episcopacy is of di- 

''^4tae 'rights a^ was the consti- 

^'^tatfon of the primitive church. 

'^vThey maintain that bishops, 

' * 1 ^imirmwuvi] presbyters, (or 

' priests) and deacons, are three 

distinct orders in tlic church ; 

'.-*iind that the bishops have a su- 

^Hw ri iB gi t y over both the others 

\tirectly from God ; in proof of 

MtUflthey allege, that during our 



superiour to modem presbyters, 
from the oflSces assigned them. 
Timothy was by Piud empow- 
ered to preside over the presby- 
ters of Ephesus, to receive ac- 
cusations against them, (1 Tim. 
V. 19.) to exhort, to charge, and 
even to rebuke them ; and Ti- 
tus was9 by the same apostle, 
left in Crete for the express pur- 
pose of setting things in oriler, 
and ordaining presbyters in 
ev^ry city. 

They contend tliat bishops, 
in the sense in wliich they use 
the term, certainly existed in 
the churches as eariy as A. D. 
1 60. They lay great stress on 
the. writings of the Christian 
Fathers on this point, and in 
particular on Clements on the 
Epistles of St Ignatius.! The 
Roman and English are the 
principal episcopal churches in 
the west of Europe. 

ERASTIANS, the foUowers 
of Erastus, a Grerman divine of 



I'Sflfviour'ls stay upon earth, he the sixteenth century. The 
'^had' under him two distinct or- pastoral office, according to 
'4erfr of' ministers — the twelve, 
^^«idAe seventy ; and after his 
*HasceMion, we rnid of apostles, 
'"^iresbytttrs, and deacons in the 



him, was only persuasive, like 
a professor of sciences over his 
students without any power an- 
nexed ; the Lord's supper, and 



■»i| 



1. 



* Leland's Discourses on the Christian BeveUtion. 

J^Br, Edwards* Bcmains, p. 339. Bncy. voL vi. p. 689—692. Adam*s 
>^ligioiu World dWpUyedf voL ii. p. 37^ fcc. 
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other ordinances of the p)spel, 
were to be flree and open to ail ; 
tlie minister might dissuade the 
vicious and unquaiified from 
the communion-4>ut might not 
rtefuse it, or inflict any liind of 
censure ; the punishment of ali 
offbnccs being refen*ed to the 
civil magistrate* 

ESSENES^ a Jewish sect, 
which maintained that. Ire wards 
and punishments extended to 
the soul only, and considered 
the body as a mass of malig- 
nant matter, and the prison of 
the immortal spirit. The great- 
est part of them considered the 
laws of Mose^ as an allegori- 
cal system of spiritual and mys- 
terious truth, and renouHced all 
regard to the outward letter in 
its explanation. The leading 
traits in the character of this 
sect were, that they were sober, 
abstemious, peaceable, lovers of 
retirement, and had a perfect 
community of goods. They 
paid the highest regard to the 
moral precepts of the law ; but 
neglected the ceremonial, ex- 
cepting what regarded personal 
cleanliness, the observation of 
the sabbath, and mailing an an- 
nual present to tlie temple at 
Jerusalem. They commonly 
lived in a state of celibacy, and 
adopted the children of others, 
to educate them in their own 
principles and customs. Though 
they were in general avci-se to 
oaths, they bound all whom 
they initiated by the most sa- 



bered vows to observe the duties 
of piety, justice, fidelity» and 
modesty; to conceal the se^*. 
crets of Ihe fraternity ^ to pre*, 
senx the books of their' in-' 
structors, and with g^rc^t care^' 
to commemorate tlie names ot 
the angels. 

Philo mentions two classes of 
Essenes, one of which followed., 
a practical, the other a theoreti- 
cs institution. The latter^ ivhO| 
were called Therapi^tcef placed 
their whole felicity in the conl . 
templation of the divine nature^' 
Detaching themselves entir^ 
ly from secular aiTairs, 'tiiej 
transferred their property 
their relations and friends, k 
retired to solitary places^ wbfi^ 
they devoted themselves to a 
holy life. The principal sogi-' 
ety of this kind was fonni 
near Alexandria, where ue; 
lived not far from each ^<Qr' 
in separate cottagcfss, each' of |[ 
^ich had its own sacred 'ai*^ 
partments, to which the inh^i-' 
tants retired for the purpcMm *pf 
devotion.! 

Philo says, lib. v. cap, IT*"^ 
the Essenes were in number a^ * 
bout four thousand in Jude^ L 
and Fliny seems to fix flf^r^ 
principal abode above Engedi^ 
where they fed on the fruit ttK 
palm trees. He adds, that t^}^ 
lived at a distance (tojik the sejt— - 
shore, for fear of being comi* -- 
ed by the conversation of sflral'-^' 
gers. ' 

We do not see that 7(i8a%i* 



• Nea?s History of the Puritans, vol. iii. p. 140. 

t Enfield's Hist of Philos. vol. ii. p. 186i See also Josephu3* Antiq.. tj[id. 
Vrideaux's Co:inect. Calmet's Dictionary. 
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Christ haib spokrai of them, or r'lAgc, tlic use of wine aiid flcsb, 

that he preached among them, anu obliged hiafollowei-s to quit 

It is not improbidile, that John all they had, as incomjiatihla 

Sajitist lired among them, till with thohojics of heaven.H 

Wb^gan-to b^tize and preach. EUTUUHITES, a kind of 

The wflderness, where Pliny rdigioua stoics in the third cen- 

places the fissenesj was not tury* who held that our souls 

very ftr (him Hebron, which are placed in our bodies to hou- 

ia thought by some to he the our the angels, who created 

place of John'u birth.* tliem ; and that we ought to re- 

ETHXOPHRONES, 1. e. joice equally in all events, be- 

Paganizers, a sect in the eighth cause to grieve, would be to 

cenfiiPy, who, professing chns- dishonour our axtatoi-s.^ 

tiahHy, joined thereto aJl the EUTVCHIANS, a denomi- 

cfmuonies oC paganism ; such nation in tlic liftli centuiy, so 

as jiidicial asti'olugy, divina- called from Eutychrs, abbot of 

tit)Hsaf all liinds, &c.; and who a cei't^n couvent of monks at 

obsein-ed the teasts, times, and Constantinople, and the \en 

s^ons, of the Gentiles.f <^posite to the Nestorians, He 

EUCHITES. SeeJSassaH- munt^ned, that there was only 

fliu, one nature in Jesus Christ. 

EtTDOXIANS. a branch of The divine nature, according 

tlie Arians in the fourth centu- to them, bad so entirely swal- 

ij f ^ called from Eudoxus, lowed up the human, that tha 

wbo, aftei' the death of Alius, latter could not be distinguish- 

became head of the parly4 ^'^ '■ ^ ^^^ ^'' w^ inferred our 

See Jbriaiis. Lord had nothing of humanity 

EUNOMIANS. See Jirians. hut the appearance. See Jioco- 

EUSEBIANSfthe followers Utet. 

nf.Eusebius, the very learned Eutychus began to propagate 

bishopof Gsesarca, in the fourth his opinions about the year 448, 

cefitui^'. He maintained a sub- when he was rather advanced 

otdlnation of persons in the in years, and they were imme- 

g(|iniead, which has subjected diately condemned by a syiiod 

Mm to the cliarge r)F Arianism, held by Flavian at Constantino- 

tapugh, as many think, unjust- pie ; the next ycai' they were 

V. See Jli-wn«.^ justified by the council of Ephe- 

EtrSTATHIANS, a rigid sus, and again condemned two 

I dentnaination in the fourtii cen- years after by the council of 

I tury,si>calledfi-omEu9tathiua, Caledon ; such is the fallibility 

'^J^n^.. He prohibited mar- of human nature !** 

* CilioEti Dictionary, vol. i. ^ Broughtmi. t History nf Rfligion, vol. n: 
f MMheiDV,TaLi.p. 291. rMoiheim, vol. I p. 313. 

1 BWii^tor, vol. il p. 53S. " Moiheim, vol. i. p. 413. 
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FaMILISTS, or family of 
Love^ a denomination which ap- 
peared in Holland about tlie 
year 1555, and derive their or- 
igin from one Henry Nicholas, 
of Westphalia. He pretended 
that there was no knowledge of 
Christy nor of the 8criptui*es9 
but in his family. He quoted 
1 Cor. xiii, 9, 10. Far we 
know but inparU omd we jrroph- 
ecyinpart^ hut when tliat which 
is perfect is come, then that which 
is inpart shall be done away; 
and hence inferred that the doc- 
trine of the apostles was imper- 
fecty and to be superseded by 
the more perfect i^evelation 
made to Tlie Family of Love. 

This denomination taught, 
(1.) That the essence of religion 
consisted in the feelings of di- 
vine love; and that it was a 
matter of indifference what o- 
pinions Christians entertained 
concerning points of faith, pro- 
vided their hearts burned with 
the sacred flame of piety and 
love. (2.) That the union of 
the soul with Christ transforms 
it into the essence of the Deity. 
(3.) Thatthe letter of the scrip- 
ture is useless ; and those sa- 
cred books ought to be inter- 
preted in a spiritual or allegor- 
ical manner. (4.) That it was 
lawful on some occasions to 
prevaricate in evidence.* 
This sect appeared in Eng- 



land about, the year 1580; 
wliei*e, when their founder was 
discovered, their books were 
oiHlered to bo publicly burnt, 
and the society was dispersed. 
FARVONIAXS, a branch of 
the Socinians ; so called from 
Farvouius, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century. He assert- 
ed, that Christ had been pro- 
duced out of notliing by the 
Supreme Being, before the cre« 
ation of the world ; and warn- 
ed his disciples against payiiig 
religious woi*ship cither to 
the Son or Spirit.! See BodBr 
ians. 

FIFTH MONARCHT-MEN, 
a denomination which arose in 
the seventeentli century. They 
derived their name from main- 
taining tikat there will be aj^ 
universal monarchy under the 
personal reign of Jesus .Christ 
upon earth. Tlicir leader was. 
Thomas Yenner, a cooper, ^o^ 
in his conventicle in Cob 
Sti'cet, having warc^^d the 
sions of his audience, 
forth toward St. Paul's Chorclk^ - 
Yard, on Sunday Jan., 6, 166(^^ 
determined to set up the ne! 
monarchy, and vainly 
ing Jesus Christ from heav^^n 
to their support. The militacTJ 
were called oTit against thenra, 
but it was three days befi>;KB. 
they wei*e subdued, many beisrs; 
killed, and of the i*cst. Vena csr 



• Moshelrn, vo\ iv, p. 165. Broiij^liton, vol. ii. n. 30. IMoro'i My.itery 
Godliness, p. 356. FulfUlins^ of the Scriptures, vol. i. p. 166. 
t Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 291, 202. 
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ftnd tea others were banged in vaa to be substituted in its 

difi^rent parts of the city.* placed 

FLACIANS. the disciples of FLANDRIANS. See Mm- 

U. .FUcius Illyricus in the nmdtes. 

iftEteenth century ; who was a FLORINIAVS, m caUed 

Kiarned and zealous di^iple of from Florinust a branch of th« 

iiuther> and one of the authors Volentinians in the second cen- 

tf the famous Grerman Ecclesi- tary. See Valtntmana. 

jkiGcal History, called (kntvrite FRANCISCAN£>, ui order 

JbgdAuTgaiau. He maintain- of friars founded in 1£09, by 

id niat orieinal sin is * the very Bt. Francis of Assioii wbo liad 

Hdtona of humao nature.'| See led a dissolute life, but a fit of 

Cahimitt. sickness produced an entire 

FLAGELLANTS, a denom- change in his method of living; 

ination which sprang op in Ita- and at the age of twenty one he 

'h in the year IS60, and was solemnly determined to prac- 

'meuce propagated through al- tise the most rigorous sdf-de- 

'Wwt ah tne countri^ of Eu- nial ; and had the courage to 

nm. They derive their name soi^mrt tiiat rcBolntion, without 

inta the la.tia,^agdia, to whip, the least deviation, during a 

^1^ foqiety that embraced this life of forty six years. Abso- 

imr' discipline, ran in multi- lute poverty was his fundamen- 

,{udps^ composed of persons of tal rule, which he rigorously 

tiothsoxe^, and ufall ranks and eigoined on all his followers. 

a^rthroug'h the public streetn, Stnne years lAerwards* this 

'nth wbipsintheirhandsilash- rule was relaxed bytheindul- 

ing their naked backn with as- gence of several pcqtea; bntthis 

toblaiiing severity, tliinking to occasioned a schinu in the or- 

obtaln the divine mercy for der, and divided them into two 

themselves and others, by their paities. Those who adhered 

^hintary mortification and pe. strictly to the austere rules of 

n'ance. — Thia sect re-appeared their founder were called Frati> 

in the fourteenth and fifteenth celli, or Little Brothers, which 

t^ntnrics,mliintainingthattfaeir name Francis himself had as- 

ijtkenance was of equal virtue sumed out of humility, and pre- 

Xvith the sacraments ; that the scribed it to his followers. 

forgiveneas of all sins was to They were also called Spiribi' 

be obtained thereby ; that the al, while the othen were styled 

law of Christ W1I8 soon to he Brethren of the Community. 

.tiKiUshed ; and ibat a new law. This religious order acquired 

Mwdningthe bqrtism of hlood, great rqiutation and influence 5 

to Hadmlnisteri^ by whipping, and it is sud that previous to 

* Uodwim, voL iv. p. 333. t ^'^- P' ^• 
t Moahdm, ToL iii. p. 9^ 306, »T. 
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tification and penance ; and at- 
tempted to excite Euroi>e to 
renew the crusades4 

FREETHliSKERS, an ap- 
pellation assumed by certain 
persons^ who disbelieved Chris- 
tiamty, and boasted their free- 
dom fi*om religious prejudices. 
See Deists* 

♦FREETHINKING Chris- 
TIAK8, a name lately adopted 
by a society which arose in the 
year 1799, and has ever since 
regularly assembled in London, 
calling itself a church of Ood, 
founded on the principles of 
free inquii'y. Their first mem* 
hers separated from a congre^ 
gation of tiinitarian dissenters 
in Parliament Court Chapd, 
Bishopsgate Street; they re- 
jected the doctrine of the trin- 
ity, the atonement, and oth- 
er points of Calvinism ; then 
the sacraments and the imma- 
teriality of the soul ; and lastly^ 
the ins})iration of the scriptures 
and public worship; for they 
have neither singing nor pray- 
er in their assemblies, and re- 
gard the bible only as an au- 
thentic history. 

These freetliinking Chriistians 
i*eadi1y admit that, since thmr 
fii*st assembling as a body, their 
sentiments have undergone con- 
sidei*able altei*ation on points of 
primary importance ; but they^ 
contend that this is the naturaK. 
consequence of free inquiry ^ 
that men who had heretofoi 
been the slaves of errour, conl 



the death of St. Francis it a- 
mounted to more than fifty 
thousand persons. The Fran- 
ciscans maintained that tiie Vir- 
gin Mary was bom without o- 
riginal sin, which the Domini- 
cans denying, occasioned a 
contention, which ended much 
to the disgrace of the latter.* 
See Dominicans. 

FRATICELLI, i. e. Littk 
Brothers, a sect wliich appeared 
in Italy about 1398, and spi*ead 
all over Europe. They pretend- 
ed that ecclesiastics ought to 
have no possessions of their own. 
This teim had been honourably 
applied, as we have seen, to the 
spiritual or stricter kind of 
Franciscans; but, when used 
in reference to theCatharists and 
Waldenses, was considered as a 
term of reproach and ridicule.f 

FRATRES ALBATI, or 
"White Bi-ethren. They deriv- 
ed their name and origin from 
a certain priest, who, in the 
fifteenth century, descended 
fV'om the Alps, arrayed in a 
white garment, and accompani- 
ed by a prodigious number of 
both sexes, who after the exam- 
ple of their chief were clothed 
in white linen. They wxnt in 
a kind of procession through 
several provinces, following a 
cross, which their leader had 
erected like a standard. Tlie 
new chief exhorted his follow- 
ers to appease the anger of an 
offended deity; emaciated his 
body by voluntary acts of mor- 

• Mosheim, Eccles. Hist. voL iii. p. 192. Eustace's Classical Tour tliroug^'K 
Italy, vol. ii. pt 197. 

t Broughton, vol. i. p. 427. 
t Mosheiro, vol. iiL p. 12% 
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not but advance in the attain- 
ment of truth, after adopting a 
system which left thought un- 
restrained, and cousciencc free ; 
and they are still ready to re- 
nounce any opinion, whenever 
it shall aj^iear to them untena- 
ble. In consequence, theii* pub- 
lic meetings, which are mostly 
on Sunday forenoons, resemble 
rather a debating society, than 
a christian churclu The el- 
der opens the meeting by stat- 
ing the subject for considcra- 
timi, and, at his call, several 
^eakers successively addi'ess 
the meeting. It is not unusual 
to hear among them a differ" 
ence of opinion ; and they are 
dl prompt to controvert the 
cimrent doctrines of the chris- 
tian world, to sliow tlieir dis- 
sent from all sects and parties, 
and their aversion to the cler- 
gy, and to christian ministers 
of bU denominations. 

This society was little known 
till the year 1808, when they 
advertised their intention of 
iMblicly inquiring into the ^^ ex- 
i^nce of a being, called tlw 
dtvUJ' So singular a notice 
^^old not fail of drawing a con- 
siderable number of persons to 
ttdr assembly, especially on a 
Sonday morning. The land- 
lord of the house at which they 
met, in the Old 'Change, alarm- 
^ for his personal security, ob- 
liged them to remove, and they 
^iigage4 the large room at the 
I^iMil's HesAf Cateaton street. 
fiere the magistracy interfer- 



ed; but as they had taken the 
precaution to license themselves 
under the toleration act, noth- 
ing could be done legally to I'e- 
strain them. Since tlien they 
have set up a periodical publi- 
cation under the title of the 
" Frccthinking Christian's Ma- 
gazine," in which they profess 
to disseminate christian, moral, 
and philosophical truth; and 
they have erected a handsome 
meeting-house in tlie crescent 
behind Jewin Street, Cripple- 
gate, where tliis weekly as- 
sembly, consisting of membei's 
and strangers, is said to amount 
to between four and five hun- 
dred persons. 

The following appears to be 
the latest summary of their 
opinions. << The christian re- 
ligion," they say, ^* consists in 
the worsliip of one God, eternal, 
just, and good ; and in an obe- 
dience to the commands of Je- 
sus, his messenger on earth, 
who taught the wicked to re- 
pent of the errour of their ways, 
and that Grod was ever ready to 
receive them. Forms and or- 
dinances, parade and show, are 
no parts of his system ; but vir- 
tue and purity of heart can alone 
prepare man for a blissful ex- 
istence beyond the grave ; the 
wisdom and hope of which were 
furnished by the resurrection of 
the teacher of their faith, a 
member of earthy and an heir of 
immortaiityy^ 

FREE-WILLERS, Armin- 
ians, characterized by their ad- 



• Fr€cthinking Christian's Map^. The True Design of the Church of God» 
^c. Bvans» Sketch, 13th ed. p. 311, &c. 
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herence to the doctrine of Free- 
will, as implying a self-deter- 
mining power in the mind. Dr. 
Clarke defines liberty to be < a 
power of self-motion, or self-de- 
termination/ which definition 
implies that in our volitions we 
are not acted upon. Activity, 
and being acted upon, are incom- 
patible with one another. In 
whatever instances, therefore, it 
is truly said of us that we act, in 
those instances we cannot be act- 
ed upon. A being, in receiving a 
change of its state from the ex- 
ertion of an adequate force, is 
not an agent. Man, therefore, 
could not be an agent, were all 
his volitions derived from any 
force, or the effects of any me- 
chanical causes. In this case, 
it would be no more true that he 
ever acts, than it is true of a ball, 
that it acts when struck by an- 
other ball. To prove that a 
self-determining power belongs 
to the wiU, it is urged that we 
ourselves are conscious of pos- 
sessing such liberty. We blame 
and condemn oui'seh^es for our 
actions ; have an inward sense 
of guilt, shame, and remorse of 
conscience; which feelings are 
inconsistent with the scheme of 
necessity. We universally agree 
that some actions deserve praise, 
and others blame; for which 
there would be no foundation, if 
we were invincibly determined 
in every volition. Approbation 
and blame are consequent upon 
free actions only. It is an ar- 



ticle in the christian faith, (}iftt 
God will render rewards and 
punishments to men for thdr 
actions in this life. We can- 
not maintain his justice in this 
particular, if men's actions be 
necessary, eitlier in their own 
nature, or by divine decrees and 
influence. Activity and self- 
determinii^g power are also al- 
leged to be the foundation of 
all morality, and the greatest 
possible happiness.*" See Jft" 
ctssarians. 

FRENCH PROPHETS. 
They first appeared in Dauphi« 
ny and Vivarais. In the year 
1688, five or six hundred j^- 
testants, of both sexes, gaVe 
themselves out to be prophetSf 
and inspired of the Holy Ghostf 
and they soon amounted to ma- 
ny thousands. They had strange 
fits, which came upon them with 
tremblings aiid faintings, as in 
a swoon, which made them red 
and stagger till they dropped. 
They beat themselves, fdi on 
their backs, shut their eyes, 
and heaved their breasts, as in, 
fits : and when they came ont^ 
of these trances said, they 
the heavens open, the angds 
paradise, and hell ; and then ~ 
gan to prophesy. 

The burden of their discouns. 
es was, RepenttOinendyaurlvvem 
the end oJM things draweth mglt^ 
The walls of their assembli 
and, when in the open air, 
hills rebounded with their 
cries for mercy : and with i 



* See Locke on Free Will. Letters between Clarke and Leibnitz. 
CorrespondeDce between Dra. Priestley and Price. 
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pnctttiotaB against the priestB, 
ihe churchy and the pope, with 
wedictions of the approaching 
mil of popery. 

In the year 1706, three or four 
erf these prophets came over in- 
to England, and brought their 
pro^etic spirit with them, 
which discovered itself by exta- 
des, agitations, and inspira- 
tions under them, as it had done 
in France: and they propagat- 
ed the like spirit to others, so 
fliat before the year was out, 
ttere were two or three hund- 
red of these prophets in and a- 
bout London, of both sexes, of 
illf^es; men, women, and chil- 
dren; and they had delivered 
four or five hundred prophetic 
warnings. 

The great thing they pretend- 
ed by their spirit was, to give 
warning of the near approach of 
flie kingdom of God, the happy 
times of the church, the mUle- 
inun-fltate. Their message was, 
tiiat the grand jubilee, ^e ac- 
c^table year of the Lord,the ac- 
complishment of those numerous 
JMissages in scripture concem- 
Uigthettno heavens, and then^tc; 
^c^Oh &C. was now even at the 
door — tiiat this great work was 
t^be wrought on the part of 
^an by spiritual arms only, 
t^roceeding from the mouths of 
€.1io8e who should, by inspira- 
"tiion of the Spirit, be sent forth 
iji great numbers, to labour in 
*%te vineyard — tliat this mission 
^f his servants should be wit- 
nessed to by signs and wonders 



from heaven,by a deluge of judg- 
ments on the wicked tbrougliout 
the world; as famine, pesti- 
lence, earthquakes, &c.— that 
the exterminating angels sliould 
root out the tares, and leave up- 
on earth only good corn ; and 
that the works of men being 
thrown down, there should be 
but one Lord, one &ith, one 
heart, and one voice, among 
mankind. They declared, that 
all these great things would be 
manifest over the whole earth 
within the term of three years. 

These prophets also pretend- 
ed to the gift of languages, of 
discerning the secrets of the 
heart; the power of conferring 
the same spirit on others,and the 
gift of healing by the laying on 
of hands. To prove tiiat tiiey 
were really inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, they idleged the com- 
plete joy and satisfaction they 
experienced, the spirit of pray- 
er which was poured forth up- 
on them, and the answer of 
their prayers by the Most 
ffigh.* 

FRIENDS, or Quakers, a 
religious society which began to 
be distinguished about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. 
Their doctrines were first pro- 
mulgated in England,by Geoi^ 
Fox, about the year 1647, for 
which he was imprisoned at 
Nottingham, in the year 1649, 
andtheyearfoUowing at Derby. 
The appellation of (fuakerswvLS 
given tiiem by way of contempt : 
some say on account of their 



* C}uuiiiGey*8 Works, voL iii. p. 3—39. Prophetical Warnings of the Eternal 
spirit. A Brand snatched from the burning, &c. 
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tremblings uxiicr the impression 
of divine things ; but they say, 
it was first given them hj one 
of the magistrates who commit- 
ted G. Fox to prison^ on ac- 
count of his bidding him and 
those about him, to trembU at 
the word of the Lord. 

From their first appearance, 
they sufiered much persecution. 
In New England they were 
treated with peculiar severity, 
though the settlers themselves 
had but lately fled from perse- 
cution. 

During these sufferings they 
applied to King Charles II. for 
relief, who in 1661 granted a 
mandamus, to put a stop to 
them. Neither were the good 
offices of this prince in their fa- 
vour confined to the colonies ; 
for in 1672 he released under 
the great seal four hundred of 
these suffering people, who were 
imprisoned in Great Britain. 

In 1681 Charles II. granted 
to William Penn the province 
of Pennsylvania. Penn's treaty 
with the Indians, and the liber- 
ty of conscience which he grant- 
ed to all denominations, ev^n 
those which had persecuted 
his own, do honour to his mem- 
ory. 

In the reign of James II. the 
FriendSf in common with other 
English dissenters, were re- 
lieved by tlie suspension of 
the penal laws. But it was 
not till the reign of William 
and Mary, that they obtained 
any thing like a proper legal 
protection. 

An act was made in the year 

• Claridg^. 



1696, which, with a few excep- 
tions, allowed to their affirma- 
tion the legal force of an oath* 
and provided a less oppressive 
mode for recoveriuig tithes un- 
der a certain amount; which 
provisions under the reign of 
George I. were made perpetu-; 
al. For refusing to pay titheSf 
&c. however, they sie still lia- 
ble to suffer in the exchequer 
and ecclesiastical courts both in: 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The doctrines of the society 
of Friends have been variously 
repi*esented, and it is too much 
to suppose so large a denomi- 
nation can be perfectiy uniud- 
mous. The following account, 
however, has been drawn up 
by one of themselves, and near- - 
ly in the words of their own 
most approved wi'iters, 

1. They believe that God U 
one : and that this one God is 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghosts: 
as in Matt xxviii. 19.* To . 
the assertion that they deny,. 
the Trinity, Wm. Penn an- 
swers, *^ Nothing less : they do . 
believe in the holy Three, or^ 
the trinity of Father, Word,- 
and Spirit, according to the 
scriptures; but they are very 
tender of quitting scripture 
terms and phrases for school- 
men's; such as distinct and 
separate persons and subsis- 
tences, &c. and they judge that 
a curious inquiry into those 
high and divine relationSf 
though never so great truths in . 
themselves, tends littie to god- 
liness,. and less to peace." 

2. They believe that Christ is 
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both Gt)d and man in wonder- 
ful union ; that he suffei*ed for 
oar salvation, was raised again 
for our justification, and ever 
Uveth to make intercession for 
us. And in reply to the charge, 
that the Quakera deny Christ 
to be Godf Wm. Fenn says, " A 
most untrue and uncharitable 
censure: for their great and 
characteristic principle is, tiiat 
Christy as the divine \Voi*d, 
lighteth tiie souls of all men who 
come into the world, with a 
spiritual and saving light, (ac- 
cording to John i. 9 — 12.) 
which none but the Creator of 
souls can do." 

8, They believe the ^cnpfctrM 
tobeof divine authority ,given by 
the inspiration of God through 
holy men : that they ai^e a dec- 
hration of those things most 
surdy believed by the primitive 
Christians ; and that they con- 
ttin the mind and wiU of God, 
uid are his conmiands to us : 
in that respect they are his dec- 
brtdory word, and therefore are 
obligatory on us, and are pro- 
stable for doctrine, reproof, &c. 
^ey love and prefer them be- 
fbi<e all books in the world, re- 
jecting all principles and doc- 
^ines that are repugnant there- 
into. " Nevertheless,'' says 
^tirday, «* becaups they are on- 
1^^ a declaration of the fountain, 
^xid not the fountain itself, they 
^Pc not to be esteemed the prin- 
^pd ground of all truth and 
*^iiowle<1gc, nor the primary 
^^*^ of faith and manners ; but 
^ secondary rule, subordinate to 
^^ spirit, fh)m whom they have 



all their excellence and certain- 
ty." 

They object to calling the 
scriptures the word of God, as 
being a name applied to Christ 
by the sacred writet*8 them- 
selves, though too otlen mis- 
understood by those who extol 
scriptui*c above the immediate 
teaching of Christ's spirit in 
the licaL-t ; whereas wlQiout the 
last, tlie first cannot be pitifita- 
bly undei'stood. 

4. On the original and present 
state of man, Wnu Penn say8» 
« The world began witli inno- 
cency ; all was then good that 
Grod had made ; but this happy 
state lasted not long ; for man, 
lost the divine image, the wis- 
dom, power, and purity he was 
made in ; by which, being no 
longer fit for paradise, he was 
expelled that garden as a poor 
vagabond, to wander in the 
eaith.'' Respecting the state of 
man under the fall, Barclay ob- 
serves, <* Not to dive into the 
curious notions which many 
have concerning the condition 
of Adam before the fall, all agree 
in this, that he thereby came to 
a very great loss, not only in the 
things which related to the out- 
ward man, but in regard of that 
tiMie fellowship and communion 
he had with Gk)d. So that 
though we do not ascribe any 
whit of Adam's guilt to men, 
until they make it theirs by the 
like acts of disobedience ; yet 
we cannot suppose that men 
who are come of Adam natur- 
ally, can have any good thing 
in their natum which he, from 
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whom they derive their nature^ 
had not himself to communicate 
to them. And whatever real 
good any man doth^ it proceed- 
eth not from liis nature, as the 
son of Adam ; But from the seed 
of God in him, as a new vLsita* 
tion of life, in order to bring 
him out of his natural condi- 
tion." 

5. On man's redemption 
through Christ. They believe 
that God who made man had 
pily on him ; and in his infinite 
goodness and wisdom provided 
a mean for the restoration of 
fallen man, by a nobler and 
more excellent Adam, promised 
to be born of a woman ; and 
which, by the dispensation of 
the Son of Gk)d in the flesh, 
was personally and fully ac- 
complished in him, as man's 
Saviour and Redeemer. 

Respecting the doctrines of 
satisf actum Bxiijustlfication, they 
say. We believe that Jesus 
Christ was our holy sacrifice, 
atonement, and propitiation — 
that God is just in forgiving 
true penitents upon the credit 
of that holy offering — ^that what 
he did and suffered, satisfied 
and pleased God, and was for 
the sake of fallen man who had 
displeased him. Penn. 

6. On immediate revdation. 
They believe that the saving, 
certain, and necessary knowl- 
edge of God, can only be ac- 
quired by the inward, immedi- 
ate revelation of God's spirit. 
They prove this from 1 Cor. ii. 
11, 12 ; xii. 3. Heb. viii. 10. 
IjtThftre the law of God is put in- 



to Uie mind, and written in the 
heart, there the object of faith 
and revelation of God is ia- 
ward, immediate, and oly^- 
tive: << but these divine revdi^ 
tions," says Barclay , ^-as they dp 
not, so neither can they at any . 
time contradict the scripture 
testimony, or right and sound 
reason." 

7. On universal and savins 
light. They affirm, tliat « 6<m|! 
hath given to every man a mea-. 
sure of the light of his own Sonj^.* 
(John i. 9.) and that God bjr' 
this light invites, calls, and 
strives with every man, in.or-[ 
der to save him : which as it is'* 
received, works the salvation of 
all, even of those who are ijg-!j 
norant of the death of Chrisfj^ 
and of Adam's fall : but that 
this light may be resisted, iint 
which case God is said to W* 
resisted and rejected,and Christ 
to be again a'ucificd ; and tb 
those who thus ]*csist and refill 
him he becomes their condem- 
nation." 

8. On perfection and perse' 
verance. They assert that as 
many as do not resist this lights 
become holy and spiritual; 
bringing forth all those blessed 
fniits which are acceptable to 
God : and by this holy birth, (to 
wit, Jesus Christ formed within, 
us, and working in us,) the body 
of death and sin is crucified^ 
and we are Cfeed from actually^ 
ti'ansgressing the law of GodL 
And tiiiey entertain worthier no- 
tions of God, than to limit the 
opei*ations of his g^race to si* 
partiid cleansing of the soiil 
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fiomain^ even in this life. ^Matt 
▼• 48. 1 John iL 14 ; iii. 30 Yet 
ddfl perfection still admits of a 
i;roiwth ; and there remains al- 
viys a possibility of sinning^ 
irhere the mind does not most 
^ffigently and watchfully attend 
ts the Lord^ 

9. Concerning trorsAip. They 
coDflider as obstructions to pure 
wordiipf all forms which divert 
He attention of the mind from 
tte secret influences of the Holy 
Writ. Tetf although true wor- 
■Wp is not confined to time and 
ibcet they think it incumbent 
la christians to meet often to- 
fBther, in testimony of their de- 
fendence on their heavenly "Fa- 
fleTf and for a renewal of their 
ifbitoal strength. AVhen thus 
:Mit» they believe it to be their 
Ugr patiently to wait for the 
irising of that life which, by 
iiMning those thoughts, pro- 
iKes an inward silence^ and 
tterein affords a true sense of 
tteir condition; belic\ing even 
tnngle sigh, arising from such 
a sense of our infirmities and of 
the need we have of divine help, 
to be more acceptable to God, 
ttan any performance, however 
wcious, originatiog in the will 
ttiian, 

10. On the ministry. As by 
tte light, or gift of God, all true 
boiriedge in things spiritual is 
/tceived, so by the same, as it 
■s manifested in the heaii;, every 
^itie minister of the gospel is 
^*daiiied and prepai*ed for the 
^"ork. Moreover, they who 



have this authority, may and 
ought to preach the gospel^ 
though without human commis- 
sion or litei-ature.* (1 Pet iv. 
10, 11.) Barday. 

11. On baptism and the $vp» 
per. They believe that as there 
is one I^rd and one faith, so 
there is one baptism ; which is 
not the putting away tlie fiUh of 
the fleshy but the answer if a 
good conscience before Qod. And 
this baptism is a pure and spir- 
itual thing, by which we are 
buried with him, that being 
washed and purged from our 
sins, we may walk in newness 
of life ; of which tlie baptism of 
John was a figure, which was 
commanded for a time, and not 
to continue foreroer. (Matt, iii.^ 
11.) Hence it follows that the 
baptism which Christ command- 
ed, (Matt xxviiL 19.) must re- 
late to his own baptism, and not 
to tliat of John : to say it must 
be understood of water is but to 
beg the question, the text being 
wholly silent thereon. — ^With 
respect to the other rite, termed 
the Lories supper, they believe 
that the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ is spiritual, 
which is the participation of his 
flesh and blood, by which the 
inwai*d man is daily nourished 
in the hearts of those in whom 
Clirist dwells ; and that this is 
most agreeable to tlie doctrine 
of Christ concerning this mat- 
ter. (John vi. 53, 54.) Barclay. 

12. Onthe resurrection. They 
believe tlie resurrection, ac- 



* They allow femalei to preach, who arc called thereto and morBd by tfa» 
■Writ. 
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coi-ding to the scripture, not 
only fi'om sin, but also from 
dea^ and the grave. They 
believe that as our Lord Je* 
sus >va8 raised from the dead 
by thie power of the Father, and 
"WES the first firuits of the resur- 
rection, so every man in his own 
order shall arise; they that have 
done well to tlie resurrection of 
eternal UJe, InU they that liavt 
done tvU to everlasting coiidem- 
Ttatunu And as the celesti- 
al bodies do far exceed the ter- 
restidal, so they expect our 
spiritual bodies in the resuiTec- 
tion shall far excel what our 
bodies now are. (Fcim and 
SetveUJ 

Having treated of the princi- 
ples of religion as professed* by 
the FriendSf ^'e now proceed to 
notice some tenets which moi*e 
immediately relate to their con- 
duct among men. 

1. Onoat/i8 and war. — ^With 
respect to the former of these 
they abide literally by these 
words of our Saviour : Bnt I 
say unto jfou, swear not at all ; 
neiOier by heaven, ^*c. hut let 
your commwnicaMon be yea, yea; 
iuiyf nay ; far whatsoever is more 
than these cometh ofexiL (Matt 

V. 34 — sr.) 

To prove tliat war is not law- 
ful to christians, they likewise 
argue thus :— (1.) Christ com- 
mands, that we should love our 
enemies. (2.) Thcapostle'James 
testifies that wars and strifes 
come fi'om the lusts which war 
in the members of carnal men. 
(3.) The apostle Paul admon- 
TsUeth christians that thev de- 



fend not themselTcd, neither ) an 
venge, by rendering evil fiQffi;^^ 
vil ; but give jdaceuntbitwratilfc 
because vengeance i»tbeib#rdM 
(4.) The prophelB Isaiali ited 
Micah have expreflsly foretold 
that in tlit numntamafthehtmM 
vfthe Lord, G/triM shall '^udgg 
the nations ,- and then tkef aUl 
beat tluir swords inio fUmgH- 
shares, Sfc. and there sbdUfk 
none to hurtnor kiU in ihthob | 
mountain of the Lord^ (Barday«^ ] 

2. On deportm€nt-^{U) Thtf 
affirm that it is not lawfidk i» 
christians either to gird or aw 
ceive such flattering tittesuof 
honour, as your Holiness, jwf^ 
Majesty, your Excdlenoy^ JUUf 
because these titles are no paM 
of that obedience which is An 
to magistrates or superioaiB^ 
neither doth the giving. tBen 
add to, or the not giving;. jthflB 
diminish from, that subjednl 
wo owe them. But they damst 
object to employ those tillis 
which ' ai'e descriptive of their 
station or office ; such asM^fi \ 
prince, duke, earl, bishop^ & ' 
Neither do tliey think it rigiit 
to use what are commonly ,ttl* 
led compliments ; such »$ yiir . 
most obcdietit servaiht^ &;g. > Surik 1 
customs have led christianftiio 
lie ; so that to use falsehood's 
now accounted civility, They 
disuse those names of tlie montiiB 
and days, which,, having been 
given in honour of the heFoa 
and false gods of the heaths^ 
originated in their flatteryr ^ 
superstition : they likewise coih 
demn tlie custom of sjicakingtb 
a single pcraon in the pliual 
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Miiibci^^ as haTing* also arisen 
iroflim^iVGS of amlatlon. — (2.) 
Stay'ufflrm ihstt it is not lawful 
M>t)hiri9tians to^ kneel 9 or pros- 
taiMte dwmdelTCis to any man, or 
tditofir tM body, or to uncorer 
llMitead^tothem; because these 
sebN'th^ outward signs of our 
iyyration towards God. (3.) 
Tli^f affirm that it is not laAvful 
brdi'ristians to use supei*flui- 
ths in apparel, which are of no 
isQ^bave for ornament andyan- 
iiyv (4.) That it is not lawful to 
irt gaimes, sports, or plays a- 
unjpchristians, under the no- 
tion of recreation, which do not 
agr^ with christian gravity 
•ndriaobriety. They allege that 
ftftchief end of religion is to 
BBieem men from the spirit and 
(Gonyersation of the world, 
lead them into inward 
onrimiRiioii with God ; there- 
fiiM 'every thing ought to be 
rqeoted that wastes our pre- 
eiioBtimetand diverts the heart 
firooi that evangelical spirit 
nUeh . is the ornament of a 
<Arialian. 

• With regard to religious lib- 
<r^, tiiey hold that the rights 
rfooDscience are sacred and un- 
dienable^ subject only to the 
control of the Deity, who has 
Vit given authority to aiiy man, 
wbody of men, to compel anoth- 
er to his religion, f Barclay. J 
S. On their ckurch goroen^ 
neitf, or discipline. To effect the 
Bahifairy purposes of discipline, 
11»y have established montlily, 
Wterly , and yearly meetings. 
& monthly meeting is usually 
^ouposed of several particular 



congregations, situated within 
a convenient distance from each 
other. Its business is to pro- 
vide for the subsistence of tlie 
poor, (for tliey maintain their 
own poor,) and for the educa- 
tion of their of&pring ; to ex- 
amine persons desiring to be 
admitted into membei*ship ; to 
deal with disorderly m<^nibci*Sf 
and if irreclaimable, to disown 
them. (Matt. xviiL 15 — 17.) 

All marriages are proposed 
to these meetings for their con- 
currence, which is granted, if 
upon inquiry, the parties ap- 
pear clear of other engage- 
ments, and if they also have 
the consent of their parents or 
guardians ; without which no 
marriages are allowed : for this 
society has always scrupled to 
acknowledge the exclusive au- 
thority of tiie priests to marry. 
Their marriages are solemnized 
in a public meeting for wor- 
ship ; and the monthly meeting 
keeps a record of thent; as al- 
so of the births and burials of 
its members. This society 
does not allow its members to 
sue each other at law ; it there- 
fore enjoins all to end their dif- 
ferences by speedy and impartial 
arbitration : and if any refuse 
to act according to these rules, 
they are disowned. Several 
monthly meetings compose a 
quarterly meeting, to which 
they send representatives, and 
to which appeals lie from the 
monthly meetings. The year- 
ly mex^ting has a general supers 
intendence of the society in the 
country in whicji it is establish- 
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^ ; tad as pafticidar -exigeH- 
&6b tfis^ makoB sucb re^la- 
tiiMis as appear to be requisite ; 
•^and appeals from the quarterly 
iiieetuigs are here finaUy d«ter- 
itumed. There are alsa meet- 
ings of the feBoale Friends, held 
at the ssime times and places 
(in separate apartments) to reg- 



idate blatters- relativOi'te^Ur 
own sex. There are }MD<ni% 
meetings ibr safiier ingSymnpoa- 
ed of membei*s clmeR'dit it^ 
quarterly meetings. Thsf-mne 
so called in times of persm- 
tion, and are now contiAatdjio 
superintend the general i con- 
cerns of the society.* ■ -»:iil 
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GaIANITJE, a denomina- that he alone was thbir gohrteM* 

tion which sprang from the £u- our, and that therefore' iifty 

tychians. They derive their ought not to submit to iiriy**i#- 

name from Gaian, a bishop of dinance of man. Thoiigj^' Ja- 

Alexandria, in the sixth centu- das was unsuccessful, ail9 ttb 



party in their riery first ittt^^t 
was entirely routed and 'dfe^ 
ed ; yet so deeply hfed hift inl 
his own enthusiasm inid' 
minds, that they never i 
until in their own destl*ilMMn 
they involved the city and t6tt- 
plc. *->>* 

GALLICAN CHUIltCH. 
Notveithstanding the tisfdMi^- 
ed religion of France is ISblHMa 
Catholic, and the king* -.%f 
France is called ddestson of Vie 
church, the Gallican clerg^ Ji0e 
ever been more exemjifr*fM))n 
the temporal dominion of^* ^ 
pope than those of mytn^bkn^ 
country, and that in t#o "Vfth — 
pects: (1.) The pope haB'A^ 
authority to command ai^Ufin^^ 
in which the civil laws of ^aai 



ry, who is said to have denied 
that Jesus Christ, after the hy- 
postatical union, was subject to 
any of the infirmities of human 
nature. 

GALILEANS, or Gatoais^- 
TTESijf a political sect, or rath- 
er party among the Jews, the 
followers of Judas, a native of 
Gaulan in Galilee, who in the 
tenth year rtf Jesus Christ ex- 
cited his countrymen, the Gali- 
leans, and many other Jews, to 
take arms, and venture upon all 
extremities* rather thati pay tri- 
bute to the Romans. The prin- 
ciples he instilled into his party 
were, not only that they were a 
flree nation, and ought not to be 
in subjection to any other ; but 
that they were the elect of God, 

♦ Sef^elVs history of the people called Quakers, 8vo ed. vc^ i, p. 
Tol. ii. p. 552. R. Clarid^*s life and posthumous Works, p. 414^—442. Vm^^^ 
Works, folio edit. vol. i. p. d59, 860 ; vol ii. p. 783—878. fiarcla^^s Vti jl^^ 
folio edit. p. 84->-87'R A Surhitt»y of the Histoty, Doctrinr, kt.t^'iifc 
p^ 4— SI. Bevan's Refutatkm bf the more modem misrepTesentatioiu 
p. 21 — ^95. Clarkson's Portraiture of Quakerism, &c. 

f Acts r. 37. See Calmet's Diet in Judas^ roL i* new ed." " 
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.'Uag^m are. a>iiceraedU«^£.) 
^bMiBh tluD pcp^ supremacy 
»i[aiHied in q^ritoal matters* 
i^t ! id* pswer is limited and 
fAn^ulafeed by tbe decrees and ca- 
mmBAnS ancient councils receir- 
oibdiki.taa vealm» 
Miu'Jii.'tlie established churchy 
Jansenists were very numerous. 
Thebishoprics and prebendaries 
were all in the gift of the king ; 
and no other catholic state, ex- 
cept Italy, had so numerous a 
.^|B)rj§;^,a8 il^rance, among whom 
^.m^iig^ archbishops, and 
^%Jhuii(ired and eleven bishops, 
pi §|nce tbe repeal of the edict 
jf[ ^i^ntz, in the seventeenth 
jffffsiiajs the protestants have 
.Ifff^Bf^ much from persecu- 
|i|p^tT W A i^Wf which did great 
,fi)moHr, to I^ms XVI. late king 
,lH)P|i;aiic^.gave to his non-Ro- 
fj^-fJytboUc subjects, as they 
.JlP^rfi^palled, all the civil advan- 
tage o^ their catholic brethren. 
■H m'? ]Sfr^nch clergy amounted 
.it|»;QQ6,hnndi'ed and thirty thou- 
:ff^^^tb0 higher o|*ders of which 
},fnjoy^ immense revenues ; but 
.i^~ Qun^f or great body of 
1^^ f^^Sy> seldom possess- 
^igre than about 30{. a year, 
p., clergy, as a body, inde- 
-^|pfa4ent of their tithes, pfr^- 
- iJifSfiae^^ a revenue, arising m)m 
' '. property in land, amounting to 
u #ve iniUions sterling annually : 
\. ^ the jsame time they were ex- 
empt from taxation. Before 
^J^ levelling system had taken 
,^iil«pe, the clergy signified to 
«f±ue commons the instructions 
-^ttEthnrconstituents, to contri- 




bute to the flxigencies of tho 
state in equal priq^ortioa with 
the other citizens. Not con- 
tented with this oflBBTy tbe tithes 
and revenues of the clergy weije 
taken away ; in lien of which, 
it was agreed to grant a certain 
stipend to the diflTerent ministers 
of religion : but tlie possessions 
of the church were considered 
as national property by a de- 
cree of the constituent assem- 
bly.* The religious orders: 
viz. the communities of monks 
and niins, possessed immense 
landed estates ; and after hav- 
ing abolished the orders, the 
assembly seized the estat^ for 
the use of the nation : the gates 
of the cloisters were now thrown 
open. The next step of the as- 
sembly was to establish what is 
called tlie civU constitution of the 
dergy. This deci*ec, though 
opposed with energetic elo- 
quence, was passed, and was 
soon after followed by another*, 
obliging the clergy to swear to 
maintain their civU constitution. 
Every artifice and every men- 
ace was used to induce them to 
take the oath : great numbers, 
however, refused,(among whom 
were a hundred and thirty 
eight bishops,) and were driv- 
en from their sees and par- 
ishes ; three hundred of the 
priests being massacred in one 
day in one city. All the other 
pastors who adhered to tlieir 
religion were either sacrificed 
or compelled to seek a refuge 
among foreign nations.f 
Notwithstanding this. May 



• Encyclopaedia, tqLxyL p.'l30L f Barrucrtf Hist, of the Clergy. 
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d8> I795p a decree was obtained 
fer the freedom of religious 
wol^hip, and in tlie following 
June^the churches in Paris were 
opened with great ceremony. 
The thoophilanthropistsy head-i 
ed .by Paine^ attempted to con- 
vert tlie people from atheism 
to a popular kind of deism, 
though with small and tempo- 
rary success; and they soon 
vanished fi'om the country. See 
TheophUanthropiMs. 

Buonaparte was an avowed 
fV-icnd to religious toleration, 
and showed in many cases a 
partiality to the protestants, and 
a great antipathy to the catho- 
lic priests, whom he justly sus- 
pected inimical to his authority. 
The protestant retigion, how- 
ever, did not spread 9 the people 
being so deeply tinctured with 
infidelity as to show a total in- 
difference to religion, while at 
the same time they wei'c satiat- 
ed witli infidelity, so that they 
seem to have banislicd the sub- 
ject from their thoughts."* 



though it 18 said by dome," tlMtt 
they are mueli declined in a^iil* 
and purity, both of doobiiiMUli' 
manners.! ^ ^ • .i 

GAULANITES. See fiioii/ 
learn* .»i. ,--«ji/y 

GAURS, or Gvebkbb, a*8^ 
in Persia, who pretended to M 
the successors of the aHciend 
magi, the foUowera of Zaroa»' 
tor. Though said to be nnM 
merous, they are tolerated* diri 
b ut few places. A combostiUfr 
ground, about ten milesdiflitaitt 
Irom Baku, a city in the iMrtb 
of Persia, is the scene of theih 
devotions, where are sevdimi 
small temples: in one of wiuph^ 
the Guebres pretend im pn^ 
serve the sacred flame -gf . 
miiversal fire, which rises 
the end of a large lioilow eaiili^ 
stuck into the ground, reaeut^ 
bling a lamp burning with puiM 
spirits ; or rather similar-^toi 
the gas Ughts now exhibited iid» 
many parts of our country. !).fts 

This religion was founded by( 
Zoroaster, who lived about tte. 



Upon the late restoration of year of the world 2660, imt 
the Bourbons, the Roman Cath- taught his followers to worsUfi 



olic religion has been re-estab- 
lished - with all its pomp and 
splendour. At the. same time, 
we leaiTi, that the prqtestant 
religion is far from having been 
annihilated. Hi^ndreds of pro- 
testant ministers^ and thou- 
sands of believers in protestant- 
ism being found in that commu- 
nity in tlie south of France : 



Grod only under the form'Oil 
fire ; - considering the brigfatv 
ness, purity, and incomipftibit^s 
it}'' of that dement, as beakingi 
the most perfect resemblanotf 
to the natur^ of the good DeiU 
ty ; wliile he considered dark- 
ness to be emblematic of the 
evil principle.:^: 'j 

Zoroaster compiled abookfi;)^ 



.1 . 



* Montlily Mafp. vol vii. p 129. f £yanj|^lical Magazine, 1814, p. d99»r..- 
t Of the two opposing .principles, the good one was caUed Oromasdes^ and 
th)K evil, Ahriman. Some have asserted, that the ancient Persians held a go- — 
eternity pf these two principles. Other writers say, tliait the evil principle u u ' 
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tiiO Bse of die priefiftB, wh6 were to 
dxylaiii It to thepablic st large. 
TUs ibeok wan odled the icend ; 
L e»a kiiuUer ofjire, because it 
wMfar-lhe use of those Who 
worshipped the fii*e ; but the al- 
kgrncal meaning was to kin- 
die the fire of religion in their 
hcHuis. In this book there are 
so* raHijr passages taken out of 
the< old testamenty that some 
kamed men have supposed the 
aiAor.was a Jew. He gives 
fllmoit tii0 same account of the 
dXMitton (tf the world, and of 
flio.!anicieiit' patriarchs, as we 
fsd recorded in scripture. He 
efajofns^ ^relating to clean and 
umlpsm bcAsts, the same as was 
dmeliy Modes, and in the same 
nuimrorders the people to pay 
tiiheB t» the priests. The rest 
oSifaebook contains the life of 
tbsiiliitfaor, his pretended vis- 
ions^ tlie methods he used in or- 
4ir)>tot< establish his religion, 
md conelodes with exhortations 
k'''- bbedience. Yet, notwith- 
standing the striking similari- 
tks beliween'the %end and the 
i«JM of Moses, it will not fol- 
^iW'flrom hence that Zoroaster 
"^vnaj.a* Jew. The Chaldeans 
^irfii^ersians were inquisitive 
pimple ^ ' they even sent students 
^lidUa and Egypt ; and, when 
tlie<j0W8'were in a state of cap- 



tivity among them, they would 
naturally inquire into the mys- 
teries of their relieion. 

GAZARES, a denomination 
which appeared about the year 
1197, at Gazare, a town of Dal- 
matia. They held almost the 
same opinions with the Albi- 
genses; but their distinguish- 
ing tenet was, that no human 
power had a right to sentence 
men to death for any crime 
whatever. 

♦GENTILES, a town which 
the Jews applied to all foreign- 
ers ; so the Greeks called all 
other nations barbarians. 

GENTOOS. Seenindoos. 

GEORGIANS. Seelbmans. 

«GLASSITES, the foUow^ 
ers of Mr. John Glass of Pertti. 
He was a minister of the es- 
tablished church at Tealing, 
near Dundee, but expdled &r 
preaching against the Scotch 
league and covenant, and main- 
taining the pure spirituality of 
Christ's kingdom, with some 
other points afterwards taught 
hy Sandeman. (See Scmdema- 
nvnms.) His principal work is 
entitled, < The Testimony of the 
King of Martyrs.' 

GNOSIMACHI, the pro*, 
fcssed enemies to the GtmUf 
]. e. the speculative knowledge 
of Christianity. They rested 



I ■ 
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^nMtedoutof darknefiSj and that Oromasdes first subsisted ialone ; that by him 
the light and darkness were created ; and that in the composition of tliis world 
ISOod and ^vil are mixed logether, and so shall continue till the end of all things^ 
"^WnniiiJbh shifl be separated and reduced to its own sphere. Others have en- 
deavoured to account for the origin of the prince of darkness thus : '* Qro- 
nMeSi^ B^y tliey, ** said once within his miml, * How shall my power appear, 
if Uiere be nothing to oppose me ?* This reflection called Ahriman into being, 
Ho thenceforward opposed all the designs of God ; and thereby, in spite of 
^oisd^f; contributes to his glory.** See Heckfcrd on Religions, p. 109. 
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wlMiUy oa good ^ojHks. calling 
it a ufldess labour to seek for 
science in the scriptures. In 
shorty they contended for the 
practice of morality in all sim- 
plicity, and blamed those, ^ho 
Aimed ata deeper insight into 
•tub mysteries oi' religion. They 
ffere the reverse of the Gnos- 
tics.1 — See the foUowing arti- 
cle* 

. GNOSTICS. This denom- 
ination spi^^g up in the first 
century, as is supposed among 
the disciples of Simon Magus, 
who united the principles of his 
philosophy, with those oC Chris- 
tianity ; and were distinguish- 
ed by the a{^llation of Gnos- 
tics, from their boasting of be- 
-ing able to restore mankind to 
the knowledge (^y^mtrt%J of the 
^Supreme Being, which had 
been lost in the world. This 
|iarty was not conspicuous for 
its numbers or reputation be- 
fore the time of Adrian. It de- 
rives its origin from the oriental 
philosophy.'*^ The hypothesis 
of a soul distinct firom the body, 
which had pre-existed in an an- 
gelic state, and was (for some 
offence committed in that state) 
degraded and confined to the 
body as a punishment, had been 
the great doctrine of the east- 
' em sages from time immemo- 
riaL Not being able to con- 
ceive how evil in so great an 
extent could be subservient to 
good, they supposed that good 
and evil had different origins. 
They looked upon matter as 
the source of all evil, and ar- 

* See Gaurs, above. 



gued in this manners Tb«ft 
are many evils in this worUy 
and men seem impelled lQr.# 
natural instinct to ttua frnxMifm 
of those things which ^ re aiw 
condemns; b ut that eternal mimt^ 
from which all spirits dwivf 
their existence, must be.in^e^ 
cessible to all kinds c^ evil^thf* 
ing of a most perfect and-lipr 
neficent nature. Therefore fle 
origin of tliose evils wilii wUc^ 
the universe abounds, mnst.le 
sought somewhere else that hi 
the Deity. Now there is m- 
thing without or foreign ta.4i| 
Deity but matter: thenfon 
matter is the centre and .ampff 
of all eviL Having Btmmmd 
these principles, they pro c f e ji 
cd fiutther, and affirmed «ti|iJL 
matter was eternal, and dmUfi 
its pi-esent form, not firoia.'itli 
will of the supreme Giodfi.M 
from the creating power o£iww 
inferiour intelligence, to < witfm 
the world and its inhabitaBtp 
owed their existence. >.f, 

In their system it was gM- 
erally supposed, t^^at all intdli- 
gences had only one somsi^ 
viz. the Divine Mind. Andt^ 
help out the doctrine conoen^ 
ingthe origin of evil, it am 
imagined, that tiiough the iDh 
vine Being himself wsui easear 
tially and perfectiy good, thflM 
intelligences, or spirits, wji0 
wei^ derived from him, a^ieir 
pecially those who were dmr* 
ed fi'om tliem, were capaUejtf 
depravation. 

The great boast of the Gim- 
tics, was theii* doctrine co«r 
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Mi ' UUilH^iiiRM (cdlled msnsj 

k^ a btf 4 i \ ^t M t Mind, which 

tt(^«7fto«(!^t ta be doiio by 

i i tf i« at rtA W efllns: and as 

tmm^$Hm-ibipn^y capable of 

fMMcM^ Otter intelligences in 

tMteMb ^annei-5 and some of 

tttn^^t^^ male, and others fe- 

flril^tniieMUms room for end- 

lihl»iil»itiation8ofthem. For 

itmhM'ClvtidB.tion of flietam 

l^nitf) We the article BasilUtiims, 

^9mf ffrtBHttf sages expected 

M ihHNtf'bf an lestraordinarj 

itasAi««f tdf tbe Most High, in- 

IMM 'Mtb a divine antbority, 

IIMWed-^fHfll the most eminent 

fcWWiy ^ wisdom ; and pe- 

dlHlMyt uteiriliited to-enlighteA 

Mh ilMS'ftlibwledge of the Su- 

^MM^OMfng^ flie daAetied 

Ai*>'^''iai8eraUe mortahi. 

Wkeh^^Msse pivilosophers after- 

MM3**dlMm«red, that Christ 

Hi MrfoQowen wrought rair- 

MHf <itf tliift most amazing kind, 

ttd of the most salutary na* 

tm^ fSe^ were easily indix^ed 

ttft^tiMCf their 'flmdaraental 

#Ml«Bes ^th those of Chris- 

"tMllil^, Jbjr'stippofdng him tlie 

f|flfaini^ts§0iiger expected from 

iMv^ ttf deliver men from the 

'yMvili of iSbjb malignant genu, 

tS^^NUbdb according to their doc- 

Wito, 4be wdrid was subjected ; 

^M ts fk'oe their souls from the 

^*dniltiiilon' iit corrupt matt^* 

^KtlMHfgh they considered him 

'i^^wm of the Supreme Grod, 

^nt from the pteromof or habi- 

^tSsh i>f the everlasting Fa- 

^r, thtff denied his deity, 

'^king upon him as infcriour to 



the Fattmr. ThiBf also reject- 
ed his humanfly, upon the sup- 
positi<m timt evevy tiling con- 
crete and corporeal is in itself 
essentially am' intrinsically e- 
vil. Hence the greater part of 
the Gnostics denitod that Clirlst 
was clothed with a real boi^» 
or that he really suflbred the 
pains and sorrows of the cross* 
They maintained, that he came 
to mortals with no other view 
than to deprive the oiom, or 
spiritual tynints of this wmrid, 
of their inflaence iqmn virtuous 
and lieaven-bom souls ; and, 
destroying the empire of these 
wicked spirits, to teach man- 
kind how they might separate 
the divine mind from tM im« 
pure liddyf and render the for- 
mer worthy of bdng united t6 
the Father of spirits* It has hem 
supposed that the apostle Paul, 
when he censures ** endless gen- 
ealogies and old wives' fables," 
(1 Tim. 1. 4.) has reference to 
tlie philosophy of the Gnostics. 
Their persuasion^ that evil re- 
sided in matter, rendeivd them 
unfavourable to wedlock, and 
led ihem to hold the doctrilM 
of the resurrection of the body 
in great contempt. They cidir- 
sidered it as a mere clog to the 
immortal soul, and supposed 
that nothing was meant by it, 
but either a nK»^ change in 
the minds of men, which took 
place before they died ; or that 
it tfighiiied the ascent of tlie 
soul to its proper abode in ^he 
superiour regions, when it was 
disengaged from its earthly in- 
cumbrance. 
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A^ the Gnostics were philo- of the Persians — by making' '< 

sophic and speculative people^ sus and Christ two persohis^'aH^ 

and afiectcd refinement, they by less severity of Iife'an<tmfa^« 

did not maker much account of ners.* " ^ ■ ' . 

public worship, or of positive These branches of the (xncnL 

institutions of any kind : they tics were subdivided iiito Vari^ 



:».il 



ous denominations. SeeJIntti 
tact(K9 ^scodrutes, Bardesi^iiistdl^ 
Basilidians, CarpocroManSfCtfr'' 
donianSf CerinthioTis, MiriHS^ 
aiis, OphiteSf Satiirnims, vSiW^ 
nidnSf and Valtntinians* ' 

GORTONIANS, a sefct' 
made great disturbance in !BFi 
England in 1643. S. 
was their leader, and'^iittS 
charged with antinomlan' s^MaP' 
mcnts.f * ** 

♦GOSPELLERS, a aUk 
which arosfe at the time of' 1M 
reformation in England, aid 
which, speaking sli^tly ttf tbe 
law and all its obligationisjiiift 
talking higldy of grace,' *fm 
charg^ with introducing aiM& 
nomianism into that cduntt^4^ 

•GRECIANS. Theiuicidflt 
Greeks derived their UieoTi 
and mythology from Egyj^ 
Syria, ot* perhaps boiii. -■ MlK 
Bryant says, those, who derl^in 
their religion from E^|ypt 'iiA 
the East, miscon^tni^'^ve^ 
tiling they borrowed,' and''D^ 
dcd many opinions of iWr^ 
own.$ Others suppose ' ^ If 
Greek mythology a corAiptfi 
of the scripture history; UHKl 
much learned ingenuity 
been employed to show thjit 

• Mosheim, vol. i. p. 69 — 109. Priestley's Eccles. History, vol. i. p.' ii— 
186. HlbtAry of early opinions, vol. i. p. 120. Percivars Dissertations. '♦"'•" 
^ Butctiaif on'a Hist. vol. i. p. lir. f' '^ ! 

t Grant's History of the En^. Church, volt i. p. 403. 
§ Bf} ant's Analysis, vol. i. p. 396. 



are said not to have had any or- 
der in their churchds. • 

As many of this denomina- 
tion thought that Chi*ist had not 
any real body, and therefore 
had not any proper flesh and 
blood, it seems, on this ground, 
when they used to celebrate the 
eucharist, they did not make 
any use t)f wine, which repre- 
sents the blood of Christ, but 
of water only. 

We have little account of 
what they thought with respect 
to baptism ; but it seems that 
some of them at least disused 
it : and it is said that others 
(Abstained from the eucharist 
and from prayer. 

The greatest part of this de- 
nomination adopted rules of 
life, which were full of austeri- 
ty, recommending a strict and 
rlj^rous abstinence ; and pre- 
scribing the most severe bodily 
mortriScations, from a notion 
that they had a happy influence 
iifpurifying and enlarging the 
mind, and in disposing it for 
the contemplation of celestial 
things. 

The Egyptian Gnostics are 
diirtinguished from the Asiatic 
by rejecting the evil principle 




C^ a9 . OBE 

S^ of Greece borrowed their conumiiucated those legates* 

iH^toiy from the Jewish patri- with all tbeir adherents ami 

a^cb& Satuni is auppoeed to followers, in a public council ; 

hare been Noah; Neptune — Ja- and procured an order of the 

S)tflMl> Apollo— Joshua; Bac- emperour for burning the act of 

^l^jo^l^osea; and 80 of thereat, excommunication^ which thoy 

.^xqopt Jupiter or Jove, tJie Su- h^d jawnounced against tlio 

m^ .God,, wlioae name IB de- Greelu. This rupture has nci- 

|$y^ from JoA, or the incom- erbeon healed: and at this dsj' 

^Diicfibletiamb, JeAtrniA.* The a verv considerable part of the 

BypahUity seems to be that in woiid profess the religion of the 

tte first . matuuse most pagan Greek, or eastern chuivh. The 

fjjAHW.mrabilSiedtiiesHnand Nicene and Athanaaiaa creeds 

niiin',, h^avon^ bodies, and ^- u^ the sjmbols of their fiuth. 

nf)|]fd^^oae heroee, or sec- The friiu^Mil points* whidi 

<MU|r, , goda*' whoae history distinguish the Greek, church 

^«Ji|^V^>rea f^m tradition, from the L atin, are as foUow : 

andW^Ted by poetic fiiblea, —O^-) They madntwi, that tbe 

^ ibfij Canned the elegant Holy Ghost jMnceeds from the 

mbm o^we, Greek mytholo- FaUier only, and not fh>m the 

gy. FatiierandtheSon^8.)They 

^1 GREEK CHURCH. Inthe disown ths) author^ of the 

fii^itii ccittuiy, there arose a pope, and deny that the chunk 

^i^^mice between the eastern of Rome is the true catiudic 

a^d Svcstcrii churches, which chorcb. — (3.) Th^ do not af- 

caused much coutention' dur- feet the character of inftljiibili- 

i^g the ninth century; and ty. — (4.) They utteidy disallow 

in. the elcyentli a total separ- works of Bupererogat3on,indld« 

ation took place. At that time gencos, and dispensatioi^FkF^ 

^6' patriarch Michael Ceru- (5.) TheyadmitofprayersaDd 

l^ius, who was (lesij^ous to be services for the' deaa, aa an an- 

^^ from the papal uitbor- cimt and pious custom^ and 

liy, published an invectiye a- even pray for the remission of 

gunst the Latin church, and thcirsins; but they will not aji; 

ac<;uficd its members of maiiv low the doctrine of putgatok^, 

tuning various erroura. Pope nor determine any thing do^ 

IfCiqlX retorted the chaige, and raatically concerning the atriio 

lent legates from Home to Con- of depaiied souls*— (6.) Soqiie, 

!$aittinople. The Greek patri- as the Georgians, deferthe bi^ 

well refused to see them; upon tism of their cb^drcn till tliqr 

*nich tliey oxcnmmnnicated are three or four or more ycaft 

1^ and his adherents publicly of age— ^7.) The chrisni, or 

i> m thnrchof St Sophia, a., d. baptismal unction, immeditUdy 

1054. The Greek patriarch ex- follows baptism. Tin priest 
* Stillingfleet'i Otig, Saera. B. lib cb. T. B«Q. U»t, of Belig. p. 93, &c. 
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siiointB the persM baptiBed in 
mt prinoipM purts of his body, 
with an oiiilnieiit eomeePAted 



many cnnous oeremo- 
nwB for flurf: juii^^oBe by a bish- 
op; this chrism is called the 
unction with ointment^ and is a 
mystery peculiar' to the Greek 
commiinion^ boldin|( the place 
of confirmMicm' ih that of the 
Roman : it is styled ike mal ef 
the ioft ef the Bahf Gh6$t.r^ 
(6.) Ttiey insistfthatthe sacra- 
ment of the Lond's supper ought 
tobe admbnistdred in both kinds: 
and thej[ ^vte ilie saicrament to 
children after > baptism. — (9.) 
They exclude confirmation and 
' ej t tt ^e me miction out of the ser- 
en saoraments; but they use 
the holy oil* or eut^alman, 

■ which is not confined to persons 
in the close of life, like the ex- 

'treme unction of the Roman 
-ohiirch-: but is administered, if 
required, to defout persons up- 

* M the! sligfatert malady. Sev- 
•M priests are required toad- 

■ minister IMs sacrament regu- 
.lufyf andft cannot be admin- 

Mxmdat ftU by less than three. 

* Alter the oil is solemidy conse- 
'crated, each inriest, in his turn, 
anointfiT the sick person, and 
piiaysfor his recovery.— ->(10.) 
Tliey deny auricular confession 
fo be a divine precept^ and say 
it is only' a positive institution 
of the churrh. Confession and 
absolutioK constitute this mys- 

' tery in this Grei^k churchy in 
which penanco does not make a 
necessary part— (11 .} Thfy do 
i|ojtjajr any j»IigiouJ3 homage 

Their regular or moBatolfic^Icrey 
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to the eDcharist-«>(td.> They 
administer the communion te 
the laity, both in sickness MmA 
health^-^lS.) l%€fy damt Mi- 
mit of imagvs or figoros in 
bass-relief, cmt embossed woito | 
but use painting and scnlptan 
insilver^ — (14.) They pennit 
'Hbfir «fCtt(ar* clergy: to aiartj 
once; but never twioe^ iodeii 
•they renounce their fnwtiuii, 
and become Iayme|b-^l6i^ 
They condemn all fc«uiik«pMfr 
riages. - ( ^'ij/u 

The invocation of saiiniBr. Mi 
transubstantiation, are ali{uMn- 
ceived by the Greek and tm^ 
churches. They okferved^ 
number rf holydays^ OMdiicii^ 
four fasts in the ydarAiemM- 
lemn than the rest; of wliidi 
the fast in lent, before oatjtalv 
is the chief. . , m( 

The service of the 'GsmIl 
church is too Imig and wn^fli- 
cated to be particularly deaciii^ 

ed in this work : tb^'gnsatwt 
part consists in p8akaa>^#id 
hyums, — ^Five orders-of pmMt- 
hood belong to iho . GtRpk 
church; via. bishops^ lOfesta^ 
deacons, sub-deacons^and nailil 
era; whirhlast inchidfii-tElilif;- 
ers, &0. The episooj^ Mttpr 
is distingaislied hj^UOtrnt 
• metropolitanf arch Jiishqi^dbd 
bishopsi Theheadoftha6f«bfc 
chulrh, the- {patriarch- «^ Cm- 
stantinopleyiselectcd byMwive 
bishopa^ who reaido. ■nmteflf 
that > famous 'Ci^iial ;ir.hiifa^i^ 
right of confirming this am?^ 
tion belong at WeseM to th^ 
Turkish emp^ld-. ,t1i^)^v»am 



ff tUiB problie is. Tery «xteii- teacMr iCaaw^ «|4 GMfgi^ 
■vcir Ue calls GOincib by liis - Tbe viobes oC mae of t)if 
ii«a-«iith0«(7 to goYWft ttpf Gve«k..cbiwctm.pmd. otwiMtl^ 
dbiudi^*tadivfihpenni8sioii^ ries^ in t^wA^ (mrticubur^ 
ike^oiipMioiir, admiiiiaten j«^ peitrf%)ia plirt^ i^ in tho ba^ 
tice- in iciril • cases ankOBg tbe itaof^dergjr^an^TQiygre^ 
Miii)htra of his comuMinkMu md,iwkQ|ie(Miot mucbwfidiv 
Xhoaihw ^atriancbs are thom^ our t^ ttH»aiik Bqnwi Gatb^ 
aFiiJiarasalom, Antioch, ant (x>imtiJ^*Ae(QibiMJwiS^ 
lUttiandria^ aU Bomiuaied by fG¥)|N0i&0PaK8XS»asm«t 
iflBfMiriapdb of Coiistantinoidi^ of Indian i^aiosopheray fowofis 
(vito -enjoys a most extensive in antiftu^.fiir their stijct ad- 
: JnisdiclaoQ. Foarthe4idminis- h^rencO: to -the priipcijplaa of the 
tntion of ecclesiastical affairsf ndiglon tbey jiroi(cs6ed» thtok 
teiayttod'.id convened monti)ly» devpt^dlHWito th^stadjoCmf- 
-•Mnpased of the heads of the donif aiid tbebraveiatton.touid^- 
UBhaich'nesidQntin Constantino- lence and idleness* They be- 
^|il&4 i.b this assembly the pa- iiev^. in, tha immortality and 
flMAmb of Constantinople pre- ti^ananigratlNi of the soiul> and 
-aidfls^'mih those of Antioch plaoed tpa chief haf^iness of 
liand-JTemisaleBi^ and twelve arch- man in a coiyteaipt of the deln* 
']iiahflpa»' .' Java pleasiiEep = and. attractions 
In regard to discipline and iif this oi^rta) life* Th&y dwait 
^hmriiip^^the Greek church has in waodSf. where, tt^y livitd^w- 
-ifl|0Minle<diviBien of the clergy on ths "vriU products and iraita 
-tfttto: 'jpegular and secular, &e pf rtha esftii». and n^var drank 
ffsam/^qpiritual .jurisdiction of wine, nor marriied* In> some 
bMsIiQf^<and 'their officials^ the cases tbay did sot lipnn, ^hem- 
teai9 distinction of ranks and eidves intoiwci^tjasybntesich 
^^vBcte with the church^of Borne, bad bis. jmi9it» rfxitm% wbore 
.Ki''JIl|e«ereek> church .compre- be studi^und p^oiimed bis 
Ijkudstin^its bosom a consider- jdavotiraa by biqu^«^ Hiese 
-Mde'VMI -of Greece^'.the Gve- were ^a kiiid.iil beimt^ of 
//IfamMfMf lji^allB€hia» Molda- which some ure said to- have 
'^"^iE^gypt, Abyssinia^ Nubia, 4iwelt on a mountain in. Stj^o- 
'"iiydia^iAnhia,. Mesopotamia^ pia, . 

"iByiU^' SiUcia^ and Palestine; I?hey werp. catted ^fymnoso- 

'MaUmdria^ Ajitioch^ and Jeru- .phisis, U e* mOu^ philosophfara, 

^ ^ialeta((i the whole ^ tbe^ Aus- not bec^iiwe ihey .wAntabaotate- 

^''fliaiiieni|iipe tin. Euro^; ,g2;eat )y.n^ed,,b«it. P^hapa in ridi-^ 

M|nM>o£ (Ubaria iufitlsm;! .As- cidciM.biecaiiaai ihey.. wore -only 

^«ll ..f liBMU^StfiteoftheGicelLCliuiT^, JUn^ 

: ^.^ ti--Ui. Father Simon's |leliffton of the Eastern Nations, p. 5^-6. Theve- 
we% lMTe1s,l|>. 41).^ fifdv^tnil't Hbt^'Lih. ybl L p. 1^5. Histtffyof lleli-^ 
^on, YoU Ti. p. 251'^353* Pinksrton'f Gsed( Church in Russia. 
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vbftt WM required for decency ences^ and pradued medtciM; 
•&doo]iT«tti6iice» Soraeofthenr Thejr are siq^posed to hav« had 
attaiaed to ewiiienee la the sci* thcar origin from theBramina.^ 
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' Halcyons, a deBomuia* 

fl(yfi whibh arose In 18Qfifj and 
fdbk flito tme 6f the Hal^oH 
Chtttkh m Cdambia.* ThU 
chtvch admits men of different 
sehtimeiiti into its feUowriiip ; 
the J profeBS to adhere strictly 
to the scriptores, andrrenounce 
an manner 'of creeds and con- 
fessions of Adth. • 

They deny tiie ^toetrine of 
the'trinilyi arid say, <• there 
is no cither God, nor Mrson in 
the godhead, hot tiie Fatther— i 
and the Messiah is the penton- 
anty of tlie Father/' and «^ the 
Father cannot be known as a 
person, only as he was pleased 
to assume personality in his 
anointed." They aho deny 
the doctrine of the eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked. They 
assert that both the fallen an- 
gels and wicked men will cease 
to eodst at the close of the 
mediatorial kingdom of our Sa^ 
▼ionr. 

They practise baptism in this 
manner.: those who profess 
their fidth in Christ, walk down 
to the water in procession, with 
a large congregation, accom^- 
pahied with voori and instru'- 
mental music, and are bqrtiaed 
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in the name of our hoifd- JoNy 
Christ, and using these waHbi 
^ By the authority of the gtost 
bead of Zion, I baptize iheo' la 
the name of our Lord lena 
Christ, by whom is exhibited^ 
in one glorious person, VmA/u^ 
Son, and Holy Ghost' • iAi» 
men." ■ ''(■■«>;«», 

The members of the Haflcj4 
on church devote their 'ddU 
dren to the Lord, not by %apf 
tism,biit-by dedicating them? to 
the Lord, and placing thtemr^ml 
der the guardianship* of")ttb 
church, the members pf ithioli 
receirr them in their wttmrni 
and petition the Lord/^for^ia 
blessing on than, and'fwulch 
over them, that they majs^irv] 
ceiye a religious education/)" '< 1 

HALDANITES, so caHsd 
from Messrs. Robert and Jamnt 
Haldane, brothers of verj-vdii 
pectable characters, who poassoi 
an ample fortune. These )^n* 
tlemen seceded from the'ohntab 
of Scotland, and are wfaa(t<'i^[ 
called open communion BaM 
tists. They admit to tho •IW 
lowship of their church^^aV 
whom they confdder chriBtIai% 
thoagh diflbrihg fhm -^baai^ ay 
bout*ba{itisMv and other anIU 



by pouring water on the head, jects. Saintship ^ey coKsMer 



I. ill 



• Ency. Pert!]. 

t Halcyon Epistle, addressed to christians of aU denominatioi&i« published 
1803. 
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wtte Innb of cfaHstiaii union, 
ittd fceyere tb«t the bible teach- 
h^'Christiaht mutual forbear* 
ance, *&c* 

The first object the Mes- 



The Meauv. HaUanes arepaa- 
torg over a considerabl j largo 
church in Edinhargh. Wliea 
they became baptists^ a very 
considerable number of tfa^ 



nrs. Haldanes had in view, waS; '^ church separated. Some of 
to devote themselves to the pro- these united together as a 



pagfltiiMi of the gospel in India ; 

birt Mng prevented by the East 

India fCompaDyy they turned 

Ibeur. : attention to its dissemi* 

■atitn at home. Accordingly 

in:*1797/ ihey formed a soci^t 

irkoae professed object was to 

send forth men to preach the 

gospel in those parts of Scot^ 

Iipifr.WhetQ they conceived this 

ttmaing was not enjoyed in its 

fftity, and where it was not 

D^pdariy dispensed. Themem-i 

hem of this sodely traveled at 

dWemnt . timeSf through the 

IpMteppart of Scotland^preach- 

ingUke gospel to their country- 

ttmni and it was their invariable 

Moky/Dofe.to receive any com- 

titnflatian for their labours. 

^q^ apmt krge sums in the 

^Bttition.of convenient places of 

^ f udli y in Edinburgh and in 



churchy chose paatora, wait to 
this day continue indcpeodenta* 
Anoth^ part of them are under 
the pastoral care of Mr. Innes^ 
who became a baptist^ after 
examining the subject. His 
change of sentiment did not oc- 
casion a fiCfaratioUf as firom hii 
first settl^nent differences in 
opinion were made a sulyect 
of forbearanoey which waa not 
the case at first with the Mes- 
srs. Haldanes. Messrs. Erving 
and Wardlaw were in unioii 
with these gentlemen previous 
to their beconnng baptists. At 
that timoy and ior some time af» 
tery various religious subjects 
were under discuiseion at Glas* 
goWf and in several other pla* 
cesy where there were churches* 
These discussions led to inqair 
ry in the various churches con- 



daqpiw^ and in other means of nected with them ; under some 

(tf them a separation took place. 

TIk Messrs. Haldanes^ and al*^ 

so Erving and Wardlawy^fuce 

said to favour some of .the dioc- 

tvincfi of Sandeman. 

A few years sincoy a nnmber 

IhcgF :SrQ»liidepeiidents in the of ministers camo from Scot- 

^WdnsfeMise of the word ; and land to Americay in the charac- 



ing4PeligiQii. 

-"^JQils society nyect all creeds 

«tod<iOonliBSsions of faitli, and 

*fetotalif/ toi . take the scrip- 

'CipprtI aatiie aole rule of doc- 

tfiley.diseipliney and worship. 



vo damfmiaation disclaim more 
ttfen thejtisitiuir following men, 
^IMng followed by others in 
iiu^rs of religion. 



ter of missionaries of'ithe inde^ 
pendent persuasion^ and soma 
of them were patronized by the 
liberal Robei-t Haldanc of Edin- 



^•jfte kiract xmttcn by Mr. Jarnes Haldane on that subject ; and 'also his 
^nuarks oii Mr. Jones' Review of his obson'ations on forbearance. 
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burgb. TbtiMninionarlM, rT- hmi, ill the aww itee iifli cente- 

ter tranUlng a short tima In 17. He fotraiiveted ihs'tMli 

dlfferant parts of the United TlnMiedocttrfatecormniH^CT- 

States, wen M to enbtace solute decrcM* so as fo dedneft 

Oe baptist seiitltiieiits. Some flrbm it Om system irf" « flitfl 

churches hare been finuided by and nneontrwable iwc«sil||K 

the converts ;— «iDon^ othen* He denied ^ dffflsrenM' 'ft» 

Mr. Valter Balftmr has g^aAer- tireen moral good and «Ti)/ riaM 

ed a nmaH cboreh in Boston and the comption of hannh natuf^ 

Cfaarifstown, to ifUeli he fltffl Hence he concluded, Hhtt nitfl 

ministers. kind wen nnder no sort c^ lA^ 

These cfaarches disappmni ligation to endeavour aW9^''% 

oF all connexion vith the woiid, regular obedience to fhe fl^ao 

fn fite support of the gospel lavs; hut that the 'wfaolfe'dT^ 

and vrith other chorches in llgion consisted, not In actt^ 

choosing and ordidning elders, bnt.in suflferinr; apd tfalt-'l&l 

They dcnj. that present minis- the' precepts of Christ a^^tj^ 

tersare BnccesBors of the i^os- dncihle to this ono—Aat"^ 

ties in the sense fivquentlj con- bear with psiticncc the et^tSk 

veyed on baptismal and other that liapppii, and make it oili- 

occasions; and that their ofltce, shidy to maintain tranqntlliQr' of 

as teachers and mlers in the mind. He also afttrmed, thitt 

dmrch, should be known by Christ had not satisfied the dJ. 

any disttnrtion in dress or tl- Tine jtisticc by Iiis death alM 

ties. They maintain weeidy aafferings; huthadonlysigntll- 

coramnnlon — reject creeds and cd to us thereby that the Bei^ 

confessions of raith ; and use was prapitioui^ towai-ds viivff~ 

no platform uT church gorcm- kind. Ue maintained fartlh%i% 

ment but the scriptures. tliat this vras Christ's manner of 

They have been supposed by justifyingsinncrs : and alsdtftad 

some to have imbibed Sande- GaddoeanoteopropcrlypupV^ 

man's notions of foith, dirine men/or thei^ Sns, as by thein.J- 

inflnence, religious experience, Bee JVfeccssflj'inns, 

fee. TMs charfic they deny; *ireATHEN, afcmwhitih, 

but admit that they fhvour some like GcntiTes, nas a]ip1ii^d 'fhl'- 

of the doctrines of Sandeman, meriy to all nations but "(he 

because they conceive they are Jews, and is still applicable fo 

tanpht in the scriptnrea.* all pagan nations. 

HATTEMISTS derivetheir «IIEBRE'ffS, the jiosterity 

name from P. Van Hattem, a of £Ber, the ancestor of Abra- 

minister in the province of Zca- ham (Geu. xL 16 — 26)aad the 

* Benedict'* H!ilor7 of Uio Baptists, toL ii. p. 407. 408, 409. 

Thecompiier of this vrork hu been favoured by Mr Bulfour, mefrt'wned 
above, at the pnstor pF> church of wecklj' mnmuu'D bqitiata, witb DHicb of 
tbe infbnnatian cMiUiined in thl« article. 

t McLcim, vol. iv. J- 553—554. 
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Jews. So Fudy being by both 

MTfntB a Jew^ calls himaelf an 

SEebmw of ihe Hebrewa, Phil. 

m»/U Some think, however, 

jlhait the term was used in allu- 

i^ak:.i» its original import* a 

jligrpa^ or stranger; so they 

md. Gen. x. £l. Shem was 

ttb fikth^ of all the children 

^IPJL of Eber, but of poMsagt 

^ pilgrimage, L e. of all pu^ 

grimait* See Heb. xi. 1£-^16. 

, . BOSLCESAITES, or Hel- 

JIUXBS : See McesaUes ; and to 

wiiat is there said, it may be 

]i4dfBd,.that they a^y^ear to be 

»4r^ of Ebionites, called also 

j^sens, Sampseans, and Amp- 

j|fn(im«j who subsisted under 

pne or other of these names 

^pqri(|iig)i most part of the second 

jua fliird centuries. Their o- 

j^miOBS are involved in much 

H^ffcmfji tiius far seems to be 

^^QQitaiiied, that they rejected 

fivrtiii^ parts of bo^ the old 

aqd new testaments; and in 

aome cases excused apostasy, 

or at least admitted of equivo- 

cvtion, when called upon to re- 

iMHmce Christianity*! 

. «HELLENISTS, Jews who 

ipeak the Greek language. Acts 

^ l.i To such we are indebt* 

Aforfhe Greek version of the 

dd testament, commonly call- 

^ the Septuaginty or the version 

^fhestoenty. Others think they 

p^. Grecian proselytes to the 

rciijifish religion, Grecian Jews.$ 



«HEMERO.BAPriSTS, a 

Jewish sect which practised 
daihf bi^pitism, or frequent re- 
ligious washings ; which is said 
to have been the case also with 
the Chrigtiani of 8U J(An, at 
least on some occasious.ll 

HENRICIANS, the fidlow- 
ers of one Henry, a pious and 
zealous monk of Uie twelfth 
centory. He rejected the bap- 
tism of infants, censured with 
severity the licentious manners 
of the clergy, whom he in vain 
attempted to reform^ and treat- 
ed the festivals and ceremonies 
of the church with great con- 
tempt. He died in prison.^ 

HERACLEONITES, the 
followers of Heradeon, from 
whom they were named.** Sea 
Valentittians^ 

HERMOGEI^IANS, a de- 
nomination which arose to« 
wards the close of the second 
century ; so denominated from 
Hermogenest a painter by pro- 
fession. He regarded matter 
as the turbid fountain of all e- 
vil, and could notpersuade him- 
self that God had created it, be- 
cause he was willing to attrib- 
ute to him nothing but good ; 
he believed however, that from 
this eternal mass of evil andcor- 
ruption^ the Deity formed this 
beautiful world, and its inhab- 
itants, both cdestial and tcrres- 

trial.tt 
n£B:NHUTTERS, Mor^- 



' *' PuUiurst'B Greek Lex. in '£C^»?,$. 

t I.Ardner's Heretics, p. 424, &c ^ Doddridge in loc. 

' S Wolfius in loc. Parkhurst'8 Greek Lex. in '£AA«»(^€. 

t Sooteh Theol. Diet, t Modi. vol. ii. p. 448. ** Brou|rh. vol i. ^ 484 
tt Mosheim, voL i. p. 190. LArdner*s Tleretic*, p. S74, fee. 
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\iAnfi, or united brclliron, bo saiil to Lavo exduded iCroiB ttiA 

called from their settlement at kingdom of heaven clMld)i;qfb 

Hemhutli. See United Brethren, who died before Uiey .ni^juv 

H£RODlA?ilS, those Jews livedto tbeuBO of reasouj^UlA 

nho adhered to Herod and the tliat iipon the suppoaitt^q i 

Rom^Q governjncnt> and in mar Gad was bound to adn' ,* 

ny instances symbolized with rewai'da to those tudij wl^ J 

tlifihcathent in opposition to ^e fairly liitished their victor) 

patriotic party, which adhered con^ct with the body affiTj 

closdy to the Mosaic hiw, and iusts : he maintained alao 1 

groaned undci' this foreign Melghisedec was the ,^QD 

ydce. Tliey lit'ere chiefly Sad- Ghost Bis disciples t^wt£ 

ducees^andiiersonsofliceiitious that the Word, or Son of^jl^f^ 

inanners.* See JUark viii. 15. is contained in the FalhetyiU 

HE'TEROUSIANSjaiiamc a little vessel in a great lu^ 

given to one of tlic Ariau divi- whence tlicy had the, Qfur~ ' 

siona, which taught tMt the na- J^MallgisnumiUSfiBom the Q ^ 

tureofthe Soi] was not even vfori /urityyirfLmt. Heau^u 

aiinilai- to that of the Father, nied the doctrine of the i' 

See HomoiousiaKi. redion.| 
~ HIKBACITES^ a denomi- HINDOOS, orHixcus, otl^- 

nation in the thii-d century; so erwise called Gcttbws, the ol^ 

calledfromtheirleaderHieras, ginal inhabitants of Hind<^0^ 

a philosopher and magician of tan or Indostiin and the hr^^ 

Egypt, M^omaintainedthatthe mins are theii- prie^Ls. Tli^ 

principal ot^jectofCLriat'smin- pretend that llieir legisla^^, 

istry, was tbe promulgation of Brama, bequeathed to theoi^^ 

a new law, more severe and book, called the xedus, tjon- 

perfect than Uiat of Moses, taining his doctiincs and. lO,- 

Hence he concluded tliat the structions. The sliaiiscrit^ )an- 

uae of flesh, wine, wedlock, and guage, in whitli the vedas§ are 

of other things agreeable to the written, was, for maiiy oentn- 

outward senses, wiiicfahadbeen ries, concealed in the hand»|of 

permitted under the Mosaic thcbramins; but has at lenj^ 

dispensalion, was absolutely been brought to light, hjr. n^ 

protubited by Christ. He is indefatigable iudustFy tit' tfaa 

■ SUcklieuM'a Bittof the Bible, vol. v. p. 128. f Motheim, vol- Lp*346. 

^ The«lunicritUn^uge T(B till l&tcly little loiown even in Arik. r^fiji 
deemed ucred by the brammi, uid confined loteiy to Uie office*of nKJia^ 
Tlie import of iti nune it, kccordLnf!' to the caateni itylc, Itt langnagm -^pmi* 
fieUon Fjic^cIo podia, vol. xir- p. J30. i-H 

^Tlwanttqiiity of the ve6aa hui been much questioned by £urDpe*m adnlk 
art. There ia a very able treatue w the auhject, by H. T. CokTidKt, E*qi;ita 
theei^hthTol of the Asiatic KneRTchea. UetbiukainteTpolationivillbeiiHtBd 
in then- aacred writin|{a or vedu, and tays that luch hue been found By Bk 
ytio. Jonea and Mr, Blaqutere ; but adda, tliat the greateat part of the boeki, jc* 
cL-ived by the learned lliQdaf.wJIacsuteilly be found genuiM. -. - - .-H - 
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Unlearnt arid jngenions Sir and temples, tin at length the 

1f^ iRtneB aiid btbers. descendants o( Ham Invaded 

'TH(!' Rtv. Mr. Maurice, a and conquered India, and cor- 

'"hKitt '*rit«r of the present nipteil their ancient i-elirion. 
', ttais, in kn elaborate -work, According to tiic HlndoD the- 

"*"!, ** A history of the an- ology, Brahme,* the great he- 

Sot India," traced tiie ing> ia the supreme, cternid, 

|til (if the Hindoo nation, uncreated God. Brama, the 

' "diiTehiped their religious first created being, hj' whom he 

tfim.| ' The fnllo^ng imper- made and govetns tiic world, is 

i sketch of the religion of theprinccofthebcneficentspir- 

i^^tan^Js taken fi-om that its. Ho is assisted by Visli- 

Jsorl ■" " no, the grea.t preserver of men, 

''Hi "^opposes that the first who, nine teveral times, ap- 

JiJ(^|hii9on 6f mankind took peared upon earth, and under a 

|flt^"^fUre flie confusion of human form, for the most be- 

^nffis''|i£ Habel, from there- neficent purposes. Yishnu is 

npH'tif Ararat, where the ark oEten styled Crishna, the In- 

raiSd. 1^7 the time the earth dian Apollo, and in hia cbarac- 

"was suITiciently dry fDr so lon^ t«r greatly resembles the Mi- 

a joui-riey, citlier Noah himself, thra of Persia. This prince of 

or gome descendant of Shem, the benerolent Deutas lias for 

^ditally led on the first jour- a coadjutor Mahadeo, or Si- 

«eV fo thi-, n estem frontiers of va, the destroying power of 

Inai!^ ; that this inci-easing col- God. And this three-fold di> 

Brty' flourished for a long sue- vinity, armed with the terrours 

cesiio'nof ages in primitive hap- of almighty power, pursue 

^itiess and innocence ; practis- through the whole extent of 

eS thi' purest rites of the patri- creation the rebellious Deutas, 

arbhal religion, witliout imag^ headed by Mahasoor, the great 

•'l^'Mcemiiar U> 9ir W. Jone«, the supreme God BnJira^ in ^is triple fbrm, 
)«ilH<mJlr *'"^^tot divinit; Hcknowlodged b]r thn philtwophie^ Hindoo^ 
fha ttwr coiMider the divine power, as exerted in cremtin^ or giving esis> 
leAe to UiatiriiiclieiUted not before, thej call the Delt; Brahme. 'Uriien 
6» ritlw him in tbe lif^t of deitrojcr, or rsther chan){er of fonrls, he U crI- 
UT Mhidea; Siv*t utd rariou* other nnnea. When they contlder him uth) 
I Wi WT Ci of created thingw, they give him the name of Vishnu j for iJnce 
t t t J X re r of pr e t Mv iiig creation by a auperintcnding; providence belongs emi- 
w^to'diefqdkead, they hold that pover to exist tranicaidently in tbs 
|lwe(?ln(> nMSBber of the triad, nhom they ntppuse to be every «iiere always; 
W'in MdMtanoe, bat in spirit and enerfy. See Asiatic Rraearches. 

fcllowinj the leading ideas of Sir W. Jones, Mr. Maurice asserts, that 
'We if a perpotiul recurrence of tbe sacred triad in the Asiatic mytliolo^iy ( 
^Uttliic doctriaeof a trinity was pTOinQlgfated in India, In the i;vets. ISOO years 
(>*lin«:-tbe birth of PUto; ibrof that remote (Ute are the Elephanta cavern, 
"td tbe Tndiln biatory of Mahabharat, in which a triad of Dei^ are alluded to, 
*iti detignrtcd. Home he lupposea that the doctrine of a trinity was delivcr- 
^ fimn the ancient patriarchs, and diStiied over the east during the migra- 
1 (im and diaperiion of their Hebrew posterity. 
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malignant spirit who seduced The Hindoos suppose thai'' 

theni; and dart upon their flying there ai'e fourteen bobuns^ or 

bands the fiery shafts of divine spheres ; seven below^ and sev- 

vengeance. en above the earth. The spheres i 

The nine incarnations of above the earth are gradaUllr. 

Vishnu, represent the Deity ascending. The highest issthsi 



descending in a human shape 
to accomplish certain awful and 
important events, as in the in- 
stuice of the three first ; to con- 
found blaspheming vice, to sub- 
vert gigantic tyranny, and to 
avenge oppressed innocence, as 
in the five following ; or final- 
ly, as the ninth to abolish hu- 
man sacrifices. 

The Hindoo system teaches 
the existence of good and evil 



residence of Brahma and Us- 
particular favourites. After tbo^ 
soul transmigrates through va^4 
rious animal mansions, it mmm\ 
cends up the great sideral lad«i* 
der of seven gates, and throii|^ ( 
the revolving spheres, whicH-^ 
are called in Indu^ the bobumi^ 
of purification. . ' >k 

It is the invariable belief -^fiT 
the bramins that man is affdkR 



creature. Their doctrine of the* 
nu, or, in the language of transmigration of the soul- iS* 
indostan, debtas, dewtas, or built upon this foundation. TThe^ 

professed design of the metem- 
psychosis was to restore ^bm 
fallen soul to its pristine 0t$im\ 
of perfection and blessednoiaj 
The Hindoos represent the Jki^ 



devitas. These are represent- 
ed as eternally conflicting to- 
gether ,* and the incessant con- 
flict which subsisted between 
them filled creation with up- 



roar, and all its subordinate ty as punishing only to rdSlmit 

classes with dismay. his creatures. Nature itself 

The doctrine of the metem- exhibits onevastfiddof purf^ 

psychosis, or transmigration of tory for the classes of existengoi^ 

souls, is universally believed in Their sacred writings rej^^esent 



India, from which country it is 
supposed to have originated 
many centuries before the birth 
of Plato, and was first promul- 
gated in the goeta of Uyasa, the 
Plato of India. This doctrine 
teaches that degenerate spirits, 
fallen from their original recti- 
tude, migrate through various 
bobuns, in the bodies of differ- 
ent animals. 

• It is snpposed that Pythajs^oras derived his doctrine of transmigration 
the Indian bramins ; for in that ancient book, the institutes of Menu* said td' 
compiled many centuries before Pythagoras was bom, there is a long chiiptefle 
on transmigration and final beatitude. It is there asserted, that so for n's '^"^ 
tal souls, addicted to sensuality, indulge themselves in forbidden pl^urev, 



the whole universe as an ample 
and august theatre for the pro- 
bationary exertion of miHioa» 
of beings, who are supposed tji^ 
be so many spirits ac^grad^ 
from the high honouraof angiw? 
ieal distinction, and con&eaxk^ 
ed to ascend, through varioltt 
gradations of toil and auQer? 
ing,* to that exalted sphere ^ 
perfection and happiness whidi 
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thqr «gayed befim their defec- 
titn. 

This doctrine^ io uniyersallj 
piof»ieiit in Asia, that man is 
aijhfleii caoBatore, gave birth to 
flMperauasion, tiiat by severe 
srifcriiigB^ and a long series of 
pNbationary disci^ne, the 
soul mijght be restored to its 
peuutive purity. Hence obla- 
tioDB the most costly, and sac- 
riiirai the most sanguinary, in 
ilieliQpe.of propitiating the an- 
gDitipowerSy forever loaded the 
altan of the pagan deities. 
ISheif/'liad ev^n sacrifices de- 
ntiifinatod those of regeneration, 
aafl Hiose sacrifices were al- 
iifm3% profusely stained with 
Uddd. 

ditke Hindoos suppose that 
Ai: vicious are consigned to 
pNpvtual punishment in the 
aBmotion it successive animal 
fonlBB^ fill» at the stated period, 
nAer renovation of the four 
jMf^or grand astronomical pe- 
riq^i^^shall commence upon the 
doBdotion of the present. Then 



they are called to begin anew 
the probationary journey of 
souls, and all will be finally 
happy. 

The destruction of the exist- 
ing world by fire is another 
tenet of the bramins. 

The temples, or pagodas, for 
divine worship in India, are 
magnificent ; and their reli- 
gious rites are pompous and 
splendid. Since the Hindoos 
admit that the Deity occasion- 
ally assumes an elementary 
form, without defiling his holi- 
ness, they make various idols 
to assist their imaginations, 
when they ofifer up their prayers 
to the invisible Deity. 

Besides the daily ofierings of 
rice, fruits, and ghee, at the 
pagodas, the Hindoos have a 
grand annual sacrifice, not v^ry 
unlike that of the scape-goat a- 
mong the Hebrews.* They 
inculcate various and frequent 
ablutions, which are intended 
as means of purifying their 
souls from sin. 



tq^tbe fiapt degpree shall tibe acuteness of their senses be nused in their future 
W&»y that they may suffer analogous pain. 

'* The necessity of some atonement for sin^ is one of the prevailing ideal 

iSmipUie Hindoos. Hence they sacrifice certun animals at stated seasonal 

I particularly a horse, which is the victim above referred to ; and hence 

I voluntary tortures which they inflict upon themselves. Mr. Swartz, one of 

i Malabanan missionaries, who was instrumental in converting two thousand 

]»>tiam to the christian religion^ relates that a certain man on the Malabar 

^M|t had inquired of various devotees and priests how he migjht make atone- 

^gfft I .and at last he was directed to drive iron spikes, sufficientSv bhmtedL 

%ray|^ his sandals ; and on these spikes he was to place his naked feet, and 

^^IlA^ ihoiit fbur hundred and ei^ty miles. If, through loss of blood, or wei&- 

^«n cf bodv, he was necessitate to halt, he was oblu^ to wait for heaUng 

*fed itvength. He undertook his journey ; and while he halted under a lai]ge 

^nady tree, where the gospel was sometimes preached, one of the missionaries 

^«ne and preached in his hearing from these words : " The blood of Jesus 

^jbrislt deanseth from all sin." While he was preaching, tbe man rose up, 

^hK.w offhia torturing sandals, and cried out aloud, Thi9 ia v>hat I watu ; and 

«ie became a living witness of the truth of that passage of scripture, which had 

aoch.a happy effect apon his mind* Sec Baptist Annual Register for 1794. 
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The Hindoo religiomistB are 
divided into a great variety of 
gects/ but ultimately branch 
fortii into two principal onios; 
those of Vishnu and Siva, the 
worshippers bf the Deity in his 
preserving and destroying ca- 
pacities. 

There subsists to this day a- 
among the Hindoos a voluntary 
sacrifice of too singular and 
shocking a nature to pass un- 
noticed ; which is that of the 
wives burning themselves with 
the bodies of theii* deceased 
husbands. These women are 
trained from their infancy in 
the full conviction of their ce- 
lestial rank ; and the belief that 
this voluntary sacrifice is the 
most glorious period of their 
lives; and that thereby the ce- 
lestial spirit is released from its 
transmigrations, and the evils 
of a miserable existence, and 
flies to join the spirit of their 
deceased husbands in a state of 
purification. 

In a particular district of 
Bengal, religious veneration is 
paid to tlie eow ; in former 
times it was universal through 
Hindostan. This animal is 
venerated in a religious sense, 
■as holding in the rotation of the 
metempsychosis the rank im- 
mediately preceding the human , 
form ; and in a political sense 
as being the most useful and ne- 
cessary of the whole animal cre- 
ation, to a people forbidden to 
feed on any thing which has 
breathed the breath of life. 

From the earliest period, the 
people of India, like the Chi- 
nese, seem to Lave maintained 




the saitie religion, latirs, ^rid 
customs. The religion of the 
Hindckis, flibiigh involv^'th'sii- 
perstition and idolatiTi' 'sdUittf 
to have been 6riginsdly'^ti]W| 
inculcating the belief of ail Md(^ 
nal and omnipotent Bein^ ; flKlr 
subordinate deities^ Braitti^^ 
Vishnu, and Siva, boing[ 'biiS 
ly representatives of t)v6-wW2! 
dom, goodness, and poSver iilt 
the supreme Brahme, Whl(8f 
they call « TAc Pri 
Truthy the 8pvnJt of 
and the Supreme Being f* thoVhtiB 
others think them emblettiia^ 
of the mysterious doctrine (ifthtf 
trinity, as believed by the'iett^* 
cient Hebrews. - ' ■ '"'» * 

It is a singular circumstiliid^ 
that there is a striking sidvUitt^^* 
ity between the sacred H^Ceb't^ 
the Hindoos and those tit mf 
ancient Jews; forinstanti^'lHp 
tween the character of the%Mli^ 
mins or priests, and the'l lH#t' 
ish levites; between the^!lir#^' 
mony of the scape-goat, aMME* 
Hindoo ceremony, in whi^^^' 
horse is used for the goat. 'Mv 
ny obsolete customs, aJQiid^ltf 
in the old testament, might di^ 
so receive illustration firom'tM' 
religious ceremonies of 'm^ 
Hindoos. They are jttrteM^' 
indifferent about making" pMU^- 
elytes or converts to th€fBf*#5^- 
ligion, alleging, that M *f^* 
gions are equally acceptabie^to 
the supreme Being; and^thlit' 
his wisdom and po^'er would- 
not have permitted such -^ vitffc 
riety, if he had not fodnd pleal^ 
sure in beholding them. 

Mr. Halhed, in his code of 
Gentoo laws, has translated 
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tract from a preliminary 
irsje to their code, which 
Wl^^ the Gentoo as the 
tcdi^raiit of all religioiis. 
dijig to this extract, ^* the 
I^QS of belief amon^man- 
uf) a manifest demonstra- 
fithe power of the su- 
, iBeing. For it is evi- 
2»t a painter, by sketch- 
;^;DiultipUcity of figures, 
' arranging a vai*iety of 
jfp procures reputation 
fonen; and a gardener 
credit by producing a 
H pf different flowers. It 
R^re, absurdity and ig- 
^,.to view in an infeii- 
ht, him, who created both 
|ij(.^andgardener«" Our 
itgoes on to infer, from 
Pfefties in created things, 
lie., supreme Being* has 
^ and views diSei^nt 
if frellgjoiut worship with 
bpi^ncy. It has, howev- 
4it«aid, tliat even the tol- 
gf which the Gentoo re- 
buts, is confined to the 
ities among themselves* 
IC. Wm. Jones thinks, tliat 
H^fin Christianity is not 
roadily received among 
-isy that tlioy confound, 
wn religion with it, and 
srthe jikdvent of Christ, 
ling more than one of the 
Ktions of Vishnu, 
f.^ptist society, which 
i|i)dod in l,r92, for evan- 
g the Iieathen, first sent 
r their ministers ; viz. 
,,,T/ionui8f and Mr. 7^. 
to this country : and aU 



their compunicationsx as well 
as the testimonies of many oth- 
ers who have made particular 
inquiry into these ihingSf fully 
confirm the above remarks. 

For seven years Mr. Carey 
and his colleague, with another 
who joined them, seem to have 
laboured without any real suc- 
cess. But in the latter end of 
the year 1800, after the arrival 
of four more missionaries, and 
when they had formed a settle- 
ment at Seramporc, in the vi- 
cinity of Calcutta, success be- 
gan to attend their labours. 
The new testament, which had 
been translated into Bengalee, 
was now printed ; and several 
of the natives, who, it had been 
said, would never relinquish 
caste, cheerfully made tliis sa- 
crifice, and. were baptized in 
the name of the Lond Jesus. 
From that time to thi9 thqr 
have been gradually increas- 
ing; and the scriptures have 
been translated into several of 
the eastern languages; mis- 
sionaries have also, been sent 
from other societies* 

HOFrMANISTS,thosewho 
espoused the sentiments of Dan- 
iel, Ifoffman, professor in the 
university of Hdhpstadtt^wlio in 
the year 1598 taught that the 
light of reason, even as it ap- 
pears in the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle^ is adverse to re- 
ligion ; and that the more the 
human understanding is culti- 
vated byphilosophical study, the 
more perfectly is tlie enemy sup- 
plied with weapons of defence.* 



Wd'sllistor}* of Philosophy, vol. iu p. 5. 
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niitted on all hands^ that God 
has a perfect knowledge, fore- 
sight, aud view of all possible 
existences and events. If that 
system and scene of operation, 
in wliich UHH-al evil shoald nev- 
er have existence, was actually 
{vreferred in the divine mind, 
certainly the Deity is infinitely 
disappointed in the issue of his 
own <qierations. 

YIL That the introduction of 
sin is, upon the whole, for the 
genend good^ For the wisdom 
and power of the Deity are dis- 
played in carrying on designs 
of the greatest goodt and 
liie existence of moral evil has, 
andoubtedly, occasioned a more 
full, perfect, and glorious dis- 
covery of the infinite perfec- 
tions of the divine nature, than 
Coifid otherwise have been made 
to the view of creatures. 

Till. That repentance is hefore 
JMth in Christ. By this is not 
intended, that repentance is be- 
fore a speculative belief of the 
being and perfections of God 
and of the person and charac- 
ter of Christ; but only, that 
trae fepentance is previous to % 
saving fiuth in Christ, in which 
the bdiever is united to Christ, 
and entitled to the benefits of his 
mediation and atonement. So 
Christ commanded. Repent ye, 
and bditve the gespel ; and 
Paul preached repentance to- 
wards 'Oodf and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Mark i. 
15. Acts XX. 21. 

IX. That, though men became 
sinners by Adam, according to 
a divine constitution, yet they 



were, and slrep aecountaUe tsgf 
no sins but personal i 'far Qlb) 
Adam's act> in eating the '«!«• 
bidden fruit, was not tba octidT 
his posterity t thereforv-^ttqf 
did not sin at the same tim^w 
did. (S.) The sinfiilnesa of «hik 
act could not be htrnt/STrai. to 
them afterwards: because ttt 
sinfiilness of an act can no lilmi 
be tranfbrred from one peMM 
to another, than an act itieUL 
(3.) Therefore Adam's a«t^ -it 
eating the forbidden frnit^^^Mi 
not the cause, but only thirds 
casion of his posterity's ^^'^^^ 
sinners. Adam sinned, SM 
iiow Gk)d brings his poaLtlilf 
into tiie world sinners* ^ < 

X. That though bctinv«M 
are justified through CIttMfkl 
righteousness, yet his liRM^ 
eousness is not trantfmm^^k 
them. For personal rfghtlsM»» 
ness cannot be transferrtii Cma 
one person to another, Mr fM* 
sonai sin, otherwise lAe siniMf 
would became innocent tmd 
Christ the sinner. (SeeCMqrf- 

oM.) Thesci-iptore,tberefi»m^ 
r^resents believers asFeoelv- 
Ing Qfniy the henefiU of ChtMb 
ri^teoiTsness in justiftcatiofi, 
or their being pardoned and «I6- - 
cepted for Christ's rightocwt- - 
Ttcss' sake : and this is the pro — 
per scrlptui'e notion of impi^ti 
tion. Jonathan's ligliteo! 
was imputed to Mephibesbethe s 
when David showed ki ndn i ife d 
to luin for his father Jonatbmi':.^ 
sake. £ Sam. ix. 7. 

The Hopkinsians warmly i 
vocatc the doctrine of tlic flivii 
decrees, that of particular i 
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ttm^' total ixftwrityf the spe- 
\Uk influence of ttie spirit of 
fiMia rtgrnention, jiistifica- 
IMi.'by fi^ aloney the final 
niievmmcA of the sainta^ and 
wicofuustaBey b^iween entim 
Maiom and absolate dependU 
^Bk»$ and tterefore daim it as 
4kir j w^ duey since the worid 
mSt' make distictioiisy to be 
flUHed Bapkindan CkdvimaU.^ 
t' Jin thu place It may be prop- 
er to notice the difference be- 
tneatt' CialTinisis and Hopkin- 
ifauidf which consists in the fbl* 
fawing particulars : FirsUyyon 
tte onipn of sin. Secondly, on 
Hm eonsequences of Adam's sin. 
IM^dlyy on the nature and 
■chiMbtor of Tiitue or holiness. 
■fmafMyf on the nature of sin. 
Sillidy^ on the nature and ex- 
Mt<rf tte atonement Sixthly, 
#li«ttr0 ciflfects of divine influen- 
tSM;^ Seventhly, on justification* 
"SS^fattily^ on the christian gra- 



• * ^ 



' ' Firady 9 en the origin of gin. 
^alViniats, though they main- 
tafay that <^ God hath decreed 
^ ih a itgu ever comes to pass ;'' yet 
''^ONiy lliat he is the efficient au- 
^^Omr of sin 5-4>ut the Hopkin- 
^iaAa assert, that God is theef- 
^tendons cause of all volitions 



in the human heart, whether 
goodor eviLf 

Secondly, ok the amuquenca 
rf Mafmf$ wn. The Calvin- 
ists maint^n, that «<AI1 man«- 
ki'nd sinned in and fell with Ad-* 
amp in his first transgression :" 
the Hopkinsians assert, that 
Adam alone was guilty of ori^ 
ginalsin; thatguiltisaperao* 
nal thing, and can no nunre be 
transfemd than action. Cal- 
vinists:): maintain, that man- 
kind, since the fall, labour un- 
der a natural or physical inca^ 
pacity to obey God y — ^but the 
Hopkinsians suppose, that total 
depravity consists in the op* 
position of the heart or will, to 
do what they are really able to 
perfiirm ; which they call inor- 
aHmMlity, 
Thirdly, onthenaiureandchar^ 
acter of virtue or hdHnees, Cal- 
vinists maintain,that holiness in 
a moral agent consists in the con- 
formity of the whole being to 
thewUlofGod. The Hopkin- 
sians assert, that holiness in a 
moral agent consists exclusive- 
ly in disinterested benevolence, 
and that those who love God 
for what he is, abstractedly con- 
sidered, will be willing^ to sa- 
crifice their temporal and eter- 



' * Hopkins on Holiness, p. 7—302. Edwards on the Will, p- 234—289* 
ISe^tnys True Religion Delineated, p. 16. Edwards on the Natnre of True 
"Vivtim. nelUmy'a Dialogues, p. 185. West's Essays on Moral Agency, 
Ik 170-^18L .Spring's Nature of Duty, p. 23. Moral Disquisitions, p. 40. 
JlbBHScript by Pr* Emmons. 

■ i Dr. HopKins says, that ^God is as much the author of sinful, as of holy 
^Wtions, and that the professed Calyinist, who denies this, is not so consistent 
viUi himself as the Anninian " See Hopkins' System, voL i. p. 197. 
•' .^ Some who call themselyes Calyinists maintain with the Hopkinsians, that 
4e ipi^ility of sinners is of a moral nature. 

§ The willingness Hopkinsians contend for, is restricted to those momenta, 
^v^ as yet the regenerate man haif no certain eyidence that he is a chHstian, 
0' that God will saye him. 
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nal'lnterait for the glory of 
God, and the greater good of 
tiie whole. Calvuuflilsiiiaiiitaiiiy 
that love to God originates 
firam a seme of h]» goodness to 
US in pBrticidar» as wen as from 
a consideration irf the perfeo 
tions of his nature ; and deny 
that love to God implies in any 
circumstances a willingness to 
be eternally condemne£ 

Fourthly^ on the nature cfsm. 
Calvinists definesin to be, << any 
want of conforroify unto, or 
transgression of the law of 
God/' The Hopkinsians as- 
wts^9 that sin consists exclusive- 
ly in selfish moral exercises, 
. Fifthly, on the extent and 
nature if the atenemenU Ma- 
ny of the Calvinists maintain 
that Jesus Christ, by his death 
and sufibrings, made an atone- 
ment for the sins of the elect 
only. The Hoiddnsians assert, 
that the atonement was coex- 
tensive with the effeets of the 
&I1 ; and that Christ died not 
for a select number only, but 
for all mankind ; they suj^pdse, 
however, that though by the 
aton^ment'N' a way was opened 
for all, yet none but those who 
were elected to eternal life will 
be saved. 

The Calvinists maintain that 
Clirist was substituted for the 
elect, to obey and snffisr in their 
stead, and was by imputation 
legally guilty, and that God 
cannot consistently with his jus^ 
tice, refuse to pardon those. 



whom Christ has wnximMeA^hji> 
undergoing the penalty^ due t» 
their sins. On the other handy 
the Hopkinsiaiis assert, that tto 
atonement diflfers essentiaVy' 
from all notions of debii ani 
credit^ and is simply an CTh a-i 
bition of God's hatred to 8ii|# 
and regard to his holy larw^ 
By the atonement^, a way is 
qpened for the great goveraour 
of llie world, consistently to 
bestow or withhold mercj as 
should most effectually answer 
the purposes of divine gooA? 
ness. x 

Sixthly, on the cffedetf di^ 
vine influmcee. The Calviniati 
maintain that << effectual cayiag* 
is the work of God's spinlif 
whereby convincing us of ohq 
sin and misery, enlightening 
our minds in the knowledge of 
Christ, and renewing oar wil|%i 
he doth persuade and <auibk> «• 
to embrace Jesus Christy fineatt 
ly offered to us in the gorotfc 
The Hopkinsians asso^tf '^ult 
<< effectual calling consiatB>iii| 
Godls creating in the hearta-aa 
sinners, by his own imnediato 
energy, a willingness to be.aaTi* 
ed.^' l%ey teach, that aUQod 
performs by his holy spirit asite 
make th«n willing to do» what 
they are really able to do befbnw 

The Calvinists maintain^ tbiA i 
the best actions of good mm « 
are blended with iroperfectioaiiL^ 
but some of the most emiaaafe'=^ 
of the Hopkinsian divines t^aff hdsi 
that every moral exercise. oCaap 



* The Hopkinsians say, that ''atonement and redemption are widely dig e i>* - 
ent in their nature and efTects ; the former sets open tlie door of mmv, .t))^0 
latter applies the benefits of Christ" See the Triangle, p. 62 
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KW0iviedperaoii9 is either per* 
fettlj good or perfectly eviL"^ . 
. «t Bevendilyj on' •jitstt^b^otioNk 
The CfllvinistB maintaiQ^ that 
«. jwtification is an actof God's 
Ireo gvace, wlierein be pardmi* 
etb «11 our sinsy and accepteth 
ua as- righteous in his sights 
oidy for the righteousness of 
Christy imputed to us and re- 
OBived by jhith alone." The 
Hopkinsians teach that^ though 
flie righteousness of Christ is 
the'only ground of a sinner's 
jMificatioiit his righteousness 
is not transferred to them. Ac- 
eording to their system^ neither 
rti'iMnr holiness canbetrans- 
IkmMy either from Adam to his 
posterity^ or from Christ to his 

;iiB^li!tidy, on the dirisUan 
^raaWir > The Calvinists main- 
idiby'thttt true faith in Christ 
if th^ beginning oi spiritual life* 
ani« }the fcun^tion of all the 
g H i y -christiBn graces. The 
Soj^tiBians assert, that re- 

atBAoe: is previous to faith ; 
r that love comprehends in 
ito'lMUKnce all the christian 
l^races, 

•^ . ijph^ reader may compare the 
standard works of the Calvin- 
1Mb ' and Hc^kinsians, from 
which the general collective sen- 
ttnieBts of each denomination 
my be known. There are so 
Aiany shades of difference be« 
tMcn' Calvinists and Hoi^dn- 
siana; and Hopkinsians. differ 
80' mocb among themsclveSf 



that it is next to impossible to 
draw the line between them^ so 
as to. do perfect justice to all. 

Those who wish to see a more 
detailed account of the real and 
verbal diSereoces between Cal- 
vinists and Hopkiasiansy^may 
ooBSult Ely'a Contrast^ Wil^^ 
son's Letters to Ely^ the Trian* 
gle, a Series oi Numbers upon 
Three Theological Points^ &C 
published at New York» 1816» 
18179 cuid Wilson on the atone-^ 
ment^ published at Pbiladel* 
phia, 1817. 

HUGONOTS9 or HuouB^ 
voTs^ a name given by way of 
contempt to the reformed, or 
protestant Calvinists in France, 
about 1560. The name is va- 
riously derived ; some take it 
from a gate in Tours, called 
Eugonf where they first assem* 
bled; others from a faultjf 
French pronunciation of tibe 
German word eidgnossen, or 
confederates ; and others from 
the first words of theii* original 
protest^ or confession of fiuth, 
<< Hue nos venimua,*^ &c. The 
persecution which these people 
underwent has scarcely its par* 
alld in history ; in 1572, up- 
wards of 70,000 of them were 
butchered in various parts o£ 
France, on the memorable eve 
of St. Bartholomew ; nor were 
their sufierings much mitigat- 
ed till Henry IV. in 1598,pub- 
lished the edict of Nantz, miich 
secured tliem the free ezmr- 
cise of their religion. But in 



* This doctrine is not held univeraally amon^^ the Hopkinsuns ; but it is ad- 
tbisatai by Dr. Emmotts and Dr. Strong.' 
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16SS ihia edkt wis cnielljr and 
dttddenljr revoked bj Louis 
XIV. when the persecution a« 
gain began; their eharches 
were demolishedy thdr estates 
oonfiscstedy their persons in- 
aulted by the bigoteid soldiery ; 
and after the loss of innamwa^ 
ble iivesy 500^000 of them were 
driven into exile in foreign 
countries** 

•HUMANITARIANS, a 
terra aj^lied to those modem 
Sodnians who maintain with 
Dr. Priestley the simple humaii' 
Uy of Chri«>t ; or tiiat Jesus was 
^ a mere man, the son of Jo- 
seph and Mary, and naturally 
as fallible and peccable as Mo- 
ses, or any other prophef | 
See Sodnians and Unitarians. 

♦HUSSEYITES, a name 
appropriated to the admirers of 
Mr. Joseph Hossey, formwly of 
Cambridge, a learned but ec- 
centric divine. His principal 
peculiarities of opinion were— 
thepre-existenceof Christ's hu- 
man soul, or rather of a spirit- 
ual or glorious body, in which 
he appeared to the patriarchs, 
&c. his high supra-lapsarian 
notions of the divine decrees, 
and his objection to all offers 
or invitations to unconverted 
sinners.^ Bee Supra-lapsarians 
and Crispites. 

HUSSITES, the followers of 
John Huss, an eminent divine 
of Bohemia. He adopted the 
opinions of Wickliff, and de- 



fended them before the coun- 
cil of Constance, who ooi- 
demned him as an ^retie ; and 
he heroically suflfered martyr- 
dom in the cause of the^ Mf* 
ormation, a» d. 1415. His 
death however excited an open 
rebellion, and his followers^ nt^ 
der the heroic Fiska, beinunie 
very formidable both to the 
emperour and the pope, * until 
they at length divided and weM 
overcome.^ 

HUTCHLNSONIANB, Ubih 
followers of John HutchinMi^ 
Esq. a very learned, ingenioM^ 
and laborious layman St Tofk^ 
shire, in the last century. AfiMf 
receiving a liberal education, M 
was appointed successrrl^ 
steward to Mr. Bathurst, tti$ 
Earl of Scarborough, and flUD 
Duke of Somerset. In these 
situations he paid particular at^ 
tention to mineralogy and t^ 
siis, and formed that fine 6^ 
lection, afterwards bequeatbei 
by Dr. Woodward to the tttf- 
versity of Cambridge. He tfodlif 
however, confined his attentiM 
to scripture philosophy^ attl 
from the sacred writings aKtme 
formed that system which to 
usually called by his name. HH 
writings make twdve volnii^i 
in octavo, published succcsaiVel^ 
ly between the years 1794 alrfM 
1748. fc* 

Mr. Hutchinson begins wiffars 
discai'ding what is usually cril^- 
led natui*al i*eligion, and de=^ 



* Mosheim, vol. lii pt 404—448. new cd, 

t Priestley's Defence of UniUriftnisip for 1806^ p. lOI^ 102. 

i Hussey*s Glory of Christ unveiled— Operations of grace, but no oG<^^ 

§ Moslieim, vol. iv. p. 384— vol. v. p. 117* 
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itires 231 his science firom the 
Hebrew scriptures, which he 
considers as the fountain of trae 
knowledgey both in philosophy 
gmA religion. 

.Th*". Htibrew he considers as 
die primitive language of man- 
Undy and revealed immediate- 
If from heaven ; but the points 
and accents he totally discards, 
amnderine the Jews as bad 
fpddfls in me study of the old 
testament. To every Hebrew 
toot he afixes one radical idea, 
iihkh he saj^Mises to pervade 
ailitsforms^ and for this i^ftd* 
kal idea he trusts more to his 
mn ingenuity and industry in 
iVamininff the sacred books, 
Ikan to rattier leucographers or 
tMiBlators, as wiO be seen in 
An fbUowing instances. 
'. ^e Hebrew naiqe of God» 
i^kh, he calls JUekn, he con- 
lidera as strictly plural, and re- 
faring to th0 persons of the 
trinity } and the construction of 
%noiiii plural with the verb 
^fagnlao (which is an hebra- 
Mf) h^ views as referring to 
flia nnit^ of the divine essence. 
.,; A. cdiUHderable point of phi- 
htBOfiby is fisunded on the He- 
hMfw 0uminh <ur names of the 
CiMwdfloidr in the three c<m- 
^iitions of fifre, light, and spir- 
^;. these he explains as the 
primary emblems of the trini- 
^.; observing that the Father 
Mc^Uied in scripture << a con- 
aainiiig fire,'? (Dent. iv. £4.) 
"tl» Son « the true light,'* r John 
i- 9.) and the name of third per- 
son is the Holy Spirit — ^ihe same 
^ord in the sacred languages 



(as in- some others) signifying 
both spirit and unnd, or the air 
in motion. 

It should have been remark- 
ed that JUm, the par^^e of 
Mdnh is by Mr. Hutchinaon ap* 
propriated to the seccmd persoii 
oftfaetrinity; andashethinka 
thenoun plural means the 9wea$^ 
ers^oT the sacred persons bonnd 
by oath in covenant for man's 
redemption; so by Mne he un- 
derstands </»!< person on whom 
the curse of the oath fell, (for ha 
supposes every oath to imply A 
curse or pmialty,) namely, the 
Son of GroA incarnate to bear 
« the curse*^ for our salvation. 

The word berttA, usually 
translated eoroenaattf he sup- 
poses to mean strictly ihe purU 
fitr -; and, instead of -'^ maldne 
a covenant,'* he would read 
«• Gtittiiig off a purifier,'' aHnd- 
ing to the Lord Jesus, who is 
compared te^< a refiner's fire/^ 
and to ^ fuller's soap>" (Mai. 
iii. S.) as beine the great piHl- 
%sx of his people. 

Another term of mystoious 
import in this system is that of 
Chtnibm, which he does not 
refer to the angelic ordws; bat 
considers the cherubic form^ 
namely, the ox, the lion, and 
the eagle, as typical, firstly of 
the trinity of nature, (as Mr. 
Hutchinson Speaks^) namely, 
fire, Ught, and air; and sec- 
ondly, as referring to the sa^ 
cred trinity of persons in the 
godhead; and the junction of 
the lion and man, in this em- 
blematic figure, he understands 
as pointing out the union of the 



hnmui nature to the Son of is for iastancc, the chenibiiii 

God* who is called '* the lion in the tabernacle and temple^ 

of the tribe of J udah." a& nbuve cxpUuifi^' ' '1. 
. IliuBf ^m tbew ajid some It is irapussible bei'e.tp pf^ 

^w otber radical woi-dsi Mr. ducc (much lean cxtunpe^ tljtp 

ftutchinaqn tounda, ovt only a yarJouB Htriftiut^a ,oii. >y.w(^ 

fepttUar.tbealogy, hut a ajratem Mr. Butctiii^m) arid ' 1ils,,P(- 

^jfblikeQfbj materially di8fer< lowci-s rc^t tlieir i\y'putti|!siA j 

Wtfromtitatof SirbaacXew- tJie inquisitive reH.(lt-'r will i-e^ 

ton. Sir Isaac Buj^aea a vac- to tUe authorilieH In-low. It 

wm la nature, but Mr, Hutch- may be proper (o add, tliat ihey 

infwna plenuiQ; conceiTing the adupt the copernicau (which 

vhole system of nature a vast they esteem the spiritual) ^Sr 

sphere) in the centre of which tern ofthelieaveus^ and confirqi 

IB placed the ^un : this he con- their notion of the indeniity, w 

aiders as an orb of fire, emitting Si-e, liglit, and airi by the ,nu>f^- 

light to tbe extremities of the ero experiniciite in clcctrici^. 

I^at^mi where it is condensed . In expounding the old festty- 

iiito air, (or material spirit,) Qiei(t, pai-ticulariy tbe p^aLn^y 

and revertmg back to the sun, the Hutchinsouians folla,\^'^,,t^ 

as it approaches its source ia Cacceians, (wliich see) and cqi^- 

melted (or rather ^rtmn4) into siderJpsus Christ and .his rt- 

Ught and fire. In the iomienae deniption as the sum ^d ,9]^ 

Qistance of the circumference of stanceuf tlie scriptures^* jj^.,, 
Oiva aystem he ]dacea the fixed UVrSISTABIl, worsl^i^era 

Itars j but admits no other so- of the most high, [v^'i'rref^ a,^- 

lar system than one,, beyond noi^ation in the fouirth CWtf^ 

tap limits of which he conceives ry,vi(i)0Be doctrine is repQ^w^Jf^ 

there can be nothing beside aulr ha^e been an asaen^lage^ofjUt-, 

pe and utter darkness, j;aDism, Judaism, and c]W|Hi- 

- It is an axiom with Mr. aiiity. Tboy atlor^ tlie t^ t^); 

fiutchinson^ that all our ideas high Ciod with tlie cbrl^f:ian^ : 

S'wrrowei from external ob- but they also i-evercd lirie ftiid 

; hence his science is a lig]ii with the |)agaii9f and wj- 

of allegorical philoaophyj served tiie sabbath and.lbe.d^- 

ahd he has a peculiar way of tinction of nteats witli |.be .i^v^j^ 

^tiritualizing the scriptures in Thej are sMppoaed by §ftn^,j^. 

■■eference to aciestific, objects — he a branch of tbii ,tVa^s/^^aftf^^ 

■'■ • HutchmMn*! *ljrks. Vol. iii, pi 10, tc SAeftnnan'il'tfqhIV,' i>:"9tiWk. — 
Sra. Hodge't Bldiu, p. S9. LeeH Soplfnin, tbI. I p.Slt^MJ M!'^ 98V- 
J(ff«ei' UelUK^ Pk e> v. !iklnner'* EccIuiuticBl Hbttt^«G S«naMd,t.1!|^ 
ij,,p. 67;3-76f6. F(.rbe«* Worki. Pike's f^iUwofbiajSavf. ■ j .' J - y / i 
' I Edcjrelope^ VOL U- p. 4^ .( • ■«' 
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Jacobites, a denomina- France* vfaiclk vu formed In 

GoH of eastern cliriatians in the the y«ar 1640. Thfj follow 

Qlxth and seventh centuries, so the (»rinioiiaof Janfleniiia«biBli- 

denominated D-om Jacqb Bar- op M Tpres, fH>m whose wriU 

deu9, or Ranzalus, a disciple I&gs the following proposittons 

of Eutyches and Dj^oscorus. are Bud to hare been extnct- 

EQb doctrines spread In Asia ed:-^l. That there arfe dirine 

tiid Afiica to that degree, that pttcepta, wMch good men, not- 

the .denomination of the Eutf- withstanding their de^re to oh- 

cbians -was swallowed up by serre ^teia, are nevertheless 

tbat of the JaeobitcH, which al- absolutely uni^Ie to obey ; dot 

Id Comprehended all the Mono- has Clod given them that meas- 

pliysitC3 of the East ; i. e. snch ore of grace which is essential- 

as acknowledged hut one nar ly necessary to render them 

tiai^, and that human, in Jesns capable of such obedience. — S. 

Cbfist ; including the Anneni- That no person^ In this corrupt 

aiiS and Abyssinians. They state of natnre, can resist nie 

flbnied the doctrine of the triq- inftuence of ^vine graces whea 

t^, and made the Riga of the it operates upon the mind. — S. 

cross with one finger, to inti- flat, in order to render huniRA 

mate .the oneness of the god- actions meritorious* it Is not 

bead. requisite that they be exempt 

'The' JaoAiiteg are lit two tnm necessity ; but that th^ 

■telk ; some following the rites be fi!«e tnm constraints-^ 

iKISb Latin church, and ofliers 4. That the semi-pela^rians err 

tMiflntifiig st^rtUed from the greatly, in maintuning thai 

(W^ orRMne.* ttie homan will is endowed wi^ 

The name Jacobites was used the power of either receiving 

tdEni^aild In the seventeenth or resisting the aids and inBu- 

Mtrtry as a political dislinc- ooces of preventing grace. — 

tb^ to mark the adherents of S.ThatwhoeveraffimstbatJe- 

Ihg Jamea II, who were also sua Christ made expiation, bjr 

billed JVbiffiiron. A term very his sutFbringB and, death, for 

Mu* Hiis, viz. JacoHna, was the sins of ajl mankind, is a 

twd also to designate the vlO' Semi-Pelagian. Oftiieseprop- 

itnt party in the French revo- ositions Pope Innocent X. con- 

blian, on account of tlieir hold- demned tho first (bur as heretl- 

>Bg their meetings in a convent cal, and the last as rash and 

Bf Jacobins in Paris. impious. But be did this witfa> 

JANSENIST8,adenomina- out asserting that these were 

'ion of Roman CaUioUcs in the doctrines of Jannemus, «r 
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fmm naming himy which did abstinence, and selMenialf that 

Bot satiBfy hhi ^versaries, nor were originally prescrihed bj 

•Hence Urn. The next pope their rcspectiiTe foundenk Th^ 

Iwwm^erf Alexander V U. iffmed celebrated Pascal, and (|iieBiMi^ 

at bull, in which he denounced men eminently disttiigiuiihedfltr 

the said pnqpositions as orro- talents and piety, are rakik^Af 

neoua '• doctrinies of Jansenius, mong the followers of JwMia^ 

which exdted no smdl troubles nius. 

in the OaOican church. JAPANESE. TherdikiiMi 

This denomination was also of these islanders is ^agaiiinii» 

idistlngaished firom many of but under some peculiar fomk 

Hkt Roman Catholics by their which deserve attontion-^-Mr- 

teaintaining that the holy sci*jp- ticularly , the SmUh ^^ andieiit 

tures and public liturgies should idol worship of the Jn^aHeW'C 

be given to the people in their the Bndso, or foreign idol itaft 

mother tongue : and thcfy con- ship, introduced from CihifUK 

aider it as a matter of import- and the religion of tbeir philnl^ 

ance to inculcate upon all chris- ophers and rooralists. - <*( '"* 

tians, that true piety does not I. The iStotos have sane ^ 

consist in the performance of scure and imperfect ndtiona'''«f 

external devotions, but in in- the immortality of thd sou^wil 



ward holiness and divine love, a future state of bliss )and 

It is said that Jansenius read etj ; they acknoiriedga « ifli^ 

through the whole of St. An- preme Being, who, they h Ai ffif 

gustine's works, ten, and some dwelb in the highest > heaMI^ 

parts thirty times ; from these and admit of some inftMohr 

no made a number otexeerpla, gods, whom they place iuUiiM; 

which he collected in h» book fliestars ; but they worah]|i fw 

called AugusUnu8. This he had invoke those gods aloiife vAbm 



not the courago to publish ; but tiicy bdieve to have Ae 

it was printed after his death, reign control over thiawofidv 

and from it his enemies, the its elements, proddctiffliB» and 

Jesuits, extracted thcproposi- animals: these, they flnmise» 

tions above named.* will not oaly render tbein'DM- 

Many of the Jansenift ts tvere py liere, but, by intercseding'mr 

distinguished for their strict them at the hour of deaths imqr 

piety, and severe moi'al disci- nrocure them a hapnyeoliii- 

pline. They complained of the tion hei^eaftor* Hteiiea their 

'Corruptions of tlie church of iairisj or eodeaiasticid chiffct 

Rome^ censured the licentioas- being thought lineally lesceild- 

ness of the monastic ordered and ed f^m 1M* eldest and 

insisted upon the necessity of voiired sons of these deities* 

reforming their discipline, ac- so|^osed to be the true and lii^ 

cording to the- rides of sanctity, ing images of their gods. <• »> 

• Mosheuii, vol. u.p,'^6% Toplady/Hist voL b p. (^ 
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. Hm SiliioB bdieve that tlue 

toiili- after quitting the hodjf ig 

r^ltoyed t» the high Mib«celee- 

tfaUieWaf . aeiKled just beneath 

ttH>:4wdliaK plaoeB of their 

Bp4ai*4bat tiiose, who have led 

»fQ0d Ufe, find immediate ajdr 

mission^ while the souls of the 

jffi9he4are denied aatrance, and 

AWidbQiiined to wander till they 

Mf eteapiated their crimes. 

iiXbcdr religion enjoins ab- 

jrtauing'flNMn blood, from eat- 

Jag^flesBy or being near a dead 

miyi hj whioh apersonis fiur 

titbM rendered unfit to visit 

ttiir.templesy or to aj^ear in 

the presenoe of their gods. It 

^Isojoenmands a diUgent obser- 

fianoeof the solemn festivals^ in 

iMmiir offlieir gods ; pilgrim*- 

agNirtotheholy places at Isje ; 

4liafri8# to tlie tem^e of Tensio- 

JMMUli# the greatest of aU the 

;g»da>oC the Japanese; and the 

iduMlteemeat and mortification 

jnfiflwr bodies. Butfewof them 

(jingrfUieh (regard to this prec^ 

nittSL Themost essential points 

joCthe^AidiD religion are : That 

«tta ooiya of' men and . animals 

fmat iwMortal, and both of the 

^aao^anbatancef difiering only 

^HBEDidkigto the bodies in whicli 

*(nqV!<Ai»' ^aced : and that af- 

^tt^ftoidS'Of manldnd have 

Mkutheiir^bddies, they shall be 

'ioitanded 4t punished accord- 

Agtfto itibrir^ behaviour in this 

£&) -Thcar god Armida is the 

• i l m wi g j i commander of kea/v- 

«a;. and '19 cdnsideved as the 

ViMon, and protector of hqaan 

mlg ^ snud to obtain biimftani 

Mum it is requisite to lead a 



virtuous life» and do nothing 
omtrary to the five fominaiiA'' 
meiitsy viz^not to kill any 
thing that baa lifo) not to steal'; 
Bot;to conmiit fomicationi- to 
avoid iiesyaad all i(alwhood; 
not to drink strong liquors* 
On the other handf . all . tim 
vicious, pciests or hqrmeaf aro^ 
after death,- sent to a place 
of misery, to be. tomiented 
for a. certain time, acoiHrding 
to the nature and number S 
their crimes, the number of 
years they lived upon earthf 
and their opportunities bv b^ 
coming good and virtuous. Yet 
they suppose the miseries of 
these unhi^py soula may be 
greatly alleviated by the vir- 
tuous Uves of their relations and 
friendsy and still more by the 
prayers and oifiirings of 'the 
priests to their great god, Armi- 
da« When vicious souls have 
expiated their crimes, they are 
sent back to animate such vile 
animak as resembled them in 
their former state of existence. 
From the vilest of these trans- 
migrating into other and no- 
bler, they, at last, are sufYbred 
again to enter human bodies ; 
and thus have it in their pow- 
er, by their virtue and piety, to 
obtain an unintemiptea state of 
felicity. 

III. The philosophers and 
moralistBi pay no regard to any of 
the forms ef worship practised 
in the country • Their supreme 
good ccHisists in the pleasoiie 
and delight which arise from the 
steady practioe of virtue. They 
do not admit'of .the transmigra- 
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timcfsodfti b«tb«lirv6ttiil 
tlMve is an univeMal to«l diffte- 
ed thnraghoutaatuvej animt- 
ing all tilings^ and tteflMimtng 
departadsmriaaatiia wa doea 
the rivara^ Tliii amiveraal 8t>l«- 
rit th^ coafand mlh the aui- 
prame Beinr. * 

. Thfese.phuoBoplMn coBsidep 
adf-onurdar aa an 4iaMic'«ii4 
commendable actionf vthth H la 
iiie onlj means of aTvwding a 
sbamefid death, or of esoatiing 
firom'tiie hands of aTictorioniT 
enemy. They conform to the 
general custom of their country, 
n eommemoratlng their dedias- 
ed parents anitelations, by pla- 
eing all sorts of tprorisions on 
a table provided for the pur^ 
pose; but they celebrate no oth- 
er festivals, nor pay any re^ 
spect to the gods of the countiy.* 
•JASIDKANB^ or JasDAjfirs, 
a wanderingv ferocious tribe^ 
who frequent theGordian monn* 
tains and the deserts of C«rdto- 
tan, in Persia. Their prieats 
and rulers are clothed in blacky 
and the rest in white gaments. 
Thrir religion seems cxHnpcMied 
of some flragmentB of Chris- 
tianity, mingled with their an- 
cient pagan superstitions^ They 
pay especial marksof irespectyif 
not worshipy4o the •evil genius, 
whom tliey call Carubin or 
Chenibin, and consider him as 
one of the chief ministers of the 
grrat and good supreme Bring, 
Ae chief object of tlieir worship, 
and whoseiiame in the Perrian< 

* Pkyiie*i Ei»it«iieof Hist. voL ii: ft 
t MoBhuim, voL ir^ 370. . > ,. 

i Mofheim, toL il. p. ^63, and dST. 



langmige is Jaaid or ShUkn^ 
tram which tbetr denwninatiiMi 
is probaMy denTed.f • •<••«• ' 
r IBSRIAMI^ ew^at nfa i teaa 
obristians of iberia,r miw oalfcr 
ed* Georgia, whMe tMettfiawt 
said to be the ^hme wttir'thMNT 
•fthe>llrmllpchurchj ^' ^'^ '•Ji' 
*ICONOCLA8TB8>'iilMM» 
breakers; (ft^m ^iMipy'iHiiMw' 
age, and %)mn^ioiimkf} mwt 
a name given Id Itoae' who^.<hM» 

jected the useof"4M0«^'iki 
chnnches, and eti wtiMiik Uupdn 
afams vented 4ielr anal faddaA 
stroying them. The |$rent'^ 
pesitisn to imageft beganmalnp 
Bardanes, a<9redit«aip^MN»lid 
the beginnii^or «heeigktiso«n 
tnryi andwas»evived.a^galil|i«| 
few years afteiv nador lietf *iliil 
Isanriaa^ 'wlio issoel an'eildl^ 
against image worships wbiAi 
occasimled a cSvU walr<i|« t||af> 
islands of the Archipeli^Of liMh 
aflerwardsinltaly |*4ie BoMnr 
pontiflb, aifd the» Oimk>mMift 
cHs, aMemately wppoi«tefi|le 
At length images ' were^rqieft-^^ 
ed by »e Greek chiirchj wUe^f 
faewever, retaina* pkturar tii^ 
churches, though her m en i t swt ^ 
do not worship them r'btHttiair 
Latin cfcnrch net' only rebahsal 
ed images, bat made tlfem "M^ 
medium^ if not the^'ohjedfe ftft^ 
their worship, ilnd are'«iieM*U 
fore criled JhwMJiiH,«br J ua ari ^ t 
attetf u e. image-worskipi^Cia^F 
See ilfcoiMotift. > ..(ji>a 

4^}EBUSAI«Mk 8toU¥HM<) 
J9m9akm ChwtlL • ^ ^:.iM-Mf 
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^ JOSfiUITSt « Gckbrtted wt* 

li|^DMf«ander in. the Romn 

Catholic chmcktfiHiiidMl by |f« 

MliMtl^iBofaua Swiiriihf knigjiti 

Vhf^ WMithom /if a respectable 

iHsUpaitlkoyoli^inthewoiYinea 

GMimcii^ia Spaia^m 1401. 

The early part of his life was 

Miibln^ mlitSTy flerTi€ej in 

Wrtrbimeoquiiiedyeat reputa* 

tilMk Baft whaa his leg waa brok« 

mmbjMMBnmm haU» .st theaSga 

^FumatanSfin l55Uphe cBr 

alefiid MUMolf 4inrii|g his GSiB- 

■aimtrty ia wtog << the Lives 

•^olto* !^BaiiiW. ^luch piaio 

^i^ipui^/inipressioa oa 

|that*lia4etenniaed to 

jtte iwarldy to-make a 

y(o Jemsalmiy aad 

[evolB'<hiinsdf to- the sepviee' 

^TifiMkv; V^romthistiiiifrhekd 

aiMMlBt aestm lifot ^ 

dsfa>i|jnhV in hi§ exartioiislo 

«4Wlkv^rtsL' His efforto 

•it IfiDgth cromiad with 

\ flxk Oi^ year ISST^ he 

guineAftiuHPiber (tf JEaUowerSf 

wihaifbaand themselves by ivo 

vdm vhkli^ liticalcatod vthe du* 

tiia ^* ad&miMrtifiGation and 

cbailly»iepfogced the jHrecepts 

■aiiprsrtice of virtaet snd pro^ 

kmifibSf-Ub99Uf .aseidHoaslyy 

Wl>uiit;ateb<ye of reward, for 

1ba|^off3r*ofGed. Tbey called 

ttsSMrtvwi, «" The Society of 

Ims/( '.f^Thdir seid: was. iib- 

oiMs^iiliytiMS sanction of the 

loman pontiff, Fanl lU. wh« 

brMi.b«U» dfMtedfiimblM^, 

pwmits them to altera annul 4ir 

^ve, at pleasure, as timeSf 

places, and circumstances may . 

^Qiret their constitutions 



made, or to he made. In an* 
othev bull dated Navembery 
1549, he giyea the general com- 
plete jiurisdictMm over the mem- 
hemp and power over the fiinda 
of the society, together with the 
privil^eof'senmng anyindi« 
vidual of the order whererer 
he may pl»Me^ The Pqie ap- 
pointed lioycda the first gener- 
al of this society. He med in 
1596^ and waa canonized 1600. 
At tluit time all the miracles of 
the apostolic ages were said to 
have been wrought by the infln« 
enoe of his soperionr sanctity. 

As the object of the order 
was to obtain influence in aU 
quarters of the globe, and a-> 
mong all classes of men, they 
natotiUy became roissionaries,^ 
school-«iasfesrs, and confessors.. 
And in a short time they were 
ahnostthe exclusive, and cer- 
tainly the most distinguishedi 
instnicturs of youth in eveiy 
catholic country. Theyculti* 
vated learnings because they 
perceived its use in governing- 
nwnkind^ and were not only 
theologians, but grammarians^ 
critics, mathemiUicians, phi-- 
losopheni, and poets. Thejf 
were the confessors of almo^ 
every catholic monarch, and 
person of distinguished rank^ 

Their wealth, notwithstand- 
ing << a vow of poverty,*^ whkk 
they found litUe difficulty in 
evading, was immense. The^f 
obtained a license to trade witb 
th^ nations whom theyunder^ 
took to convert They made^ 
tjiemselves mastera of a very 
latge province in South Amel*- 
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ifA. And thuflyaltbough friam 
JUoyolAfin IMlDf petitioned' the 
Pope to authorize the inetilu^ 
lion of thci orders iie had only 
tm diac^ks^iA/the-yeav 1606 
the numbevof Jeeuitavnioiuited 
to 10,581. In ITi^ the order 
poeaeiwed M pro&Bsed' liouiesy 
59 hogaeeef probaticiivw841 
roMdenoeSf ^Idt boUegd^'EOO 
miaBionsy ISO^seaMsairiesf^and 
the sociei^. oenaisted trf 19^998 
membenu 

They, were expelled ' firmn 
England hy proGkumation, 8 
Jameail^Jn 1604i-^fron Yen- 
iee^ »L6Q6-4jEV)rti^U 1759— 
Franoe9.ir€4-HSpain.and Sic* 
iljf 176?; andfinallythe od- 
ebrated Pope Clement XIV.. in 
July 177S» signed a brief, which 
Bi^prefliied tliia fiunous order. 

The doctrinal points, which 
are ascribed to the Jesuits, in 



poseior dispotiy flr^diae^i 
. IL They coaptmehelid ^rtthi 
in the loHto of rtiienohnqofcoM 
only BMiiq^#<Who Jive itfMMe 
farom the oeBawnion of IBoiiey 
hut etren estendthe inhasttaBoa 
of eternal aalvAlitn toinathii 
that have not the least dcavnif 
edgeof the chrsrtian>»iaiWad» 
er.oC its diTOie wt^OmtfyutL 
coamiif» aa true aNmberaiidr 
the ehunh, open ttmmgtmmik 
who ppofeas itBidobtrinh8«r/ 
' IIL The Je aai t B u i n s ii iii n 
that haaiaB'natartfia'fiUNdMH 
being deprived * of alllpaMfardf 
doing, gosdt that^thS' iwhu a i— 
of grace ane admivlitireAtiWI 
mankind^! in MimMbBiUm^ 
eientto lead thtai io trteMai 
life and salvaiioH^t'ttaMtefi^ 
erations of jgpaeet*n0briib-iio- 
lence to the flicnltite diid^pb«is 
ers of nature^' and 'timaCMI 



distinctioA from many others of may be resisted ? 'and tt ai t'fla i fc 
the Roman conomunkm, are as from all eternity, -has mwfaMt 



follow.*^ 

L This order maintained^ 
that the Pope is infislUble; 
that he., ia the only visible 
soarce of that universal and un- 
limited ponsary which €brist qaence-of that di^mrai(||(i 
haa granted to the church z tiwt limited presciene^ by whiekhd 
all bishops and anhordinate m* foresaw llia>actie«i»^inerltNqMl 



ed evifriasting rewards andipnb 
ishments, as Ihe-portloiis of taaa 
in a fhtufe worl^ noi byiiwidlt 
solute, arbitrary, aad^aBMii^ 
tional: ^ecree^ b«t)<iiil o4hn- 



lers derive fkiom him alone, the 
authority and jurisdiction, with 
which they are invested f and 
that he alone is the supreme 
IftWgjtver of that sscredcomma* 
ni^; a law-giver, "iriiose edicts 
and commmids it^ is, in'tiie 
highest degree, criminl to op^ 



charaetersi of evesjr titdlildiM> 
IV. They i«|iMenbit;Mili'ln 
matter of perfect indiMmAmi 
fhem wlftrt ww H i m^t ^dnfen-ldtey 
the laws of God,/ hrMdediliMll 
kiwa are ynallyiobeyihl9<iiifi 
manitain#'thht*>(lid mrvkUtt^^ ^ 
tbosey who obeyi'frem> 4M frftf * 



• Thif if the repfesentation, whicti k giycn bj the ^Ttj(^(fiiji^.pti,, 
4er. The c6nipilet ofthU wozk hji^ibt an opportoni^ to a^ apy bftttf^; 
its' vritinga in their own-deftnce. "^ 
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vt'*fmbbihmbnii in us agreeable thdr own miniSf bb to jonty 
tiittiK .IMtjViW those actkins, even ideally, a good end to tbie 



mMfk pntoera from a principk 

eifikxRfi^O'Jiuti and bus ia>ws«- . 

«:)j1Ka}iniB|r/ mainlauiy tint the 

BiMiiahiMiirt hUfm in theoifleli^eB 

robMhramental and efficient 

;4iy Ylrtue of which 

tfca|Eiit«rk in tiie aoidy indepen* 

Bamiifmm ila previous pre|iara- 

lion»oi)i|irepenfrijties> a dti^oai- 

iiBB^Teoeive the divine grace; 

' y L :rThe- JeeuitB zecommend 

in lAnrQiitr Ignorance to such^ as 

■afciiJfa^tO'Hieir direction, and 

tUnfejitqltfistian ought to yield 

«ai4mUBiiled obedience to the 

llntart^ o£:<he(church« 

•fIflhejfeHowing maxims are 

hiM'fto be extracted from the 

Vj^mliwrilings of this order: 

o\h ({Vhfli ^rsoDs traly wicked 

avdqvbid eStbe love of God^ 

'Mi!fraipectrto*obtain eternal life 

jhntemien^^Iirovidcdy that they 

kntaggneaaed with a fear of the 

4iriplif angers and avoid all hei* 

MW'tn and' enormous crimeSf 

4raiigh<the difead of fhture 

fUliBbmeML 

:dK« .Ttet jlbese persons may 
(Mi^goesa^with safety, who 



wioked action; 

IV. That philosophical sin« 
is of a very light and tKvlai 
natnre^'-and: does not deeervts 
the pains of hell. 

V* That the transgreasiono 
eommitted by a person, bliml- 
ed by the seductions ol tomub 
tuous passions, and destitute of 
all sense and impression of re- 
ligion, however det^table and 
heinous 'they may be in them- 
selves, are not anpotable to thi 
transgressor before tiie triboniA 
of God ; and that such trans- 
gressions may be often as in« 
vduntary, as the actions of a 
madman. 

YI. That the person, vrtio 
takes an oath, or enters into a 
contract, may, to elude the force 
of the one, and obligation of 
the other, add to the form of 
the words that express fliem, 
certain mental additions and 
tacit reservations* 

This entire sociefy is com- 
posed of four sorts of members, 
vis. novices, scholars, tpiritnal 
and temporal coadjutors, and 



MHOhla/ pmibable reason for professed members. Beside 
ItiPllgfcsaiing^ i« *e« any fair ar* the three ordinary vows of por- 



guMatl^m authority in favour 
%f sttoT«ctthegr are inclined to 

aHiiilowlk't'i- 

V .)iU.nl%atiac(aMiBs mtnnsical- 
^^Milr.snd -.^irecdy coatrary 
%Piflie diviM la^f may be inna* 
'tNmfly} nperfbttned by: those^ 



erty, chastify, and obedience, 
which are common to' all the 
monastic tribes, the pttefossed 
members are oblised to take a 
fonrth, by which Siey sdemnly 
bind tiiemselves to go, without 
ddiberation or debnr, wherev* 



'^ihl hM^Q BO:muoh. power ovar er the pope shall think fitto 

* By philosophical lin, the Jeiuiti meftn^ an action contrary to the dictates 
*0ii^|tiire and ri^ht reason, which it done by a person, wlto is either absolute- 
'tS^'tJnoniii-of God, or does not think of hhn^ during; the time this action 1» 
^^mmiUed. 
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^ndtlienu They are govern- 
ed by a general^ who has four 
assistants. The inferiours of 
this society are obliged entire- 
ly to renounce their own willSf 
and abide by his directions. 
Their enterprize has led them 
into Paraguay, a delightful pro- 
vince of South America ; — ^here 
they have founded a govern- 
mentf and instructed imd civil- 
ised the native Indians. . 
The general himself is res- 

Einsible to none but the pope, 
e nondnates all the function- 
aries of the order, and can re- 
move them at pleasure. Eve- 
ry novice, who oflTers himself 
as a candidate for entering into 
the order, is obliged to confess 
to his superiour, or to a person 
i^pointed by him, not only his 
sins and defects, but to discov- 
er the inclinations, the passions, 
and the bent of his soul. The 
society, not satisfied with pene- 
trating in this manner into the 
inmost recesses of the heart, 
directs each member to observe 
the words and actions of 
novices; they are constituted 
spies upon their conduct ; and 
are bound to disclose every 
thing of consequence concern- 
ing fliem to the superiour. In 
onler that this scrutiny into 
their character may be as com- 
plete as possible, a long novici- 
ate must expire, during which 
they pass through the several 
gradations of ranks in thesoci- 
^y, and they must have attain- 



ed the full age of thirty thraa 
yean, before they can be adr. 
mitted to talLe the final vowa^ 
by which they become menberv 
of this society. 

The restoration of the 4^- 
der of Jesuits took place in 
1814, by a bull of the, present 
pope Pius YII. The. lyostoyc 
constitutions of pope Paul III^ 
and others are revived in favow 
of this society; and in abort 
they are placed in the same, 
condition of privilege and pow- 
er, as they andenuy eiuoyci^ 
The bull of pope Clement XTf, 
abolishing the order^ is >ei- 
pressly abrogated.* ,., 

JEWS, a name derived from 
the patriarch Judab, and frpm 
the predominance of tliat tribe 
in after ages, given to all duo, 
descendants of his father Jacpj^. 
who was also called IsraeL /X 
the ancient Jews, the most j||te^ 
thentic accounts may be fmma 
in the scriptures. The beUM 
of the modem Jews is eacpr^fft* 
ed by their great Rabbi MmIt 
monides, of the eleventh oeiita7> 
ry, in the fqllowing thirteeB ar- 
ticles: 

I. That God is the creator «C 
all things; that he guidea anf 
supports idl creatures ; thatM 
has done every thing ; and fliiift 
he still acts, and shall act dur* 
ing the wlwde of eternity, 

II. That God is one. Thn« 
is no unity like his. He aloo^ 
hath been, is, and shall bet e? 
temally our Grod. 



* Mosheim, vol. iil p. 465 ; it. |i. 354, 355. Hist, of Don Ingnatios. FajteTii 
liCtteni concerning: the Jesuits, 3 volt 8vo. Uobertson'g Charles V. roh ii. p. 
431. Edinbui^h EncvclopeOia. CbrlstiaQ OhxTfer, Mtrch 1815. Febnuiy 
.1817. Buck's Tbcol. Diet. » 
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,IIi. That God is incorpore- 
aly and cannot have any mate- 
rial ^.properties j and no cor- 
poreal essence can be compared 
with him. 

IV» That Gk)d is the begin- 
ning and end of all things; and 
smin eternally subsist. 

,y. That God alone ought to 
be worshipped ; and none be- 
radea liim adored. 

VI. Thatwhatcver has been 
ta ti^t by the prophets is true. 
VEL That Moses is the fa- 
ther imd head of all contempo- 
rary doctors, and those, who 
liTed befo^, or shall live after 
hi m, ^ 

^ Vm. Thatthelawwasgiv- 
en by Moses. 

uL That the law shall nev- 
er be altered; and God wiM 
gire no other. 

' X That God knows all the 
ttdogfats and actions of men. 
; SX That God will regard 
Ae' works of all those, who 
have performed what he com- 
n&am', and punish those, who 
h ave tr ansgressed his laws. 

Xn. That the Messiah is to 
come, thongh he tarry a long 
ttme. 

^"Xm. That there shall be a 
JtisinTectiohbfthe dead, when 
Ikid shall ftink fit 
^•Thc modem Jews adhere 
ttiQ a^ closely to the Mosaic 
€fe^e!ki8ati6n', as their dispersed 
iM despised condition wUl per^ 
ihit-fheift." Their service con- 
sists chiefly in reading the law 
SBdrthe prophecies in their 
synagogues, together with a va- 
'^ of prayers. Tliey use no 

ir 



sacrifices since the destruction 
of the temple. They repeat 
blessings and particular prais- 
es to God, not ortly in their 
prayers, but on all accidental 
occasions, and in almost all 
their actions. They go to 
prayers three times a day in 
their synagogues. Their ser- 
mons are not made in Hebrew^ 
which few of them now per- 
fectly understand, but in tho 
language of the country where 
they reside. The passages of 
scripture and sentences from 
the doctors are, however, quot- 
ed from the Hebrew ana ex- 
plained. 

The Jews are strictly pro- 
hibited from all vidn swearing, 
and pronouncing any of the 
names of God without necessi- 
ty. They abstain from meats 
prohibited by the levitical law; 
fpr which reason, whatever they 
eat must be dressed by those of 
their own nation, in a manner 
peculiai* to themselves. In the 
observance of their religious 
festivals they perform similar 
ceremonies to those which were 
practised by their ancestors. 
All their rites, precepts, and 
ceremonies which are not con- 
tained in the pentateuch, are 
founded upon and derive their 
authority from the Talmud. 
There is, however, some varia- 
tion in their customs and cere* 
monies, and in the liturgies 
which the nation have made use! 
of at diJBTerent times, and in va^ 
rious countries. But in the 
principal points of belief and 
practice they all agree. 
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This people acknowledge a 
twofold law of Gt)d, — a written 
and unwritten one ; the fofkner 
is contained in the five bool^s 
of Moses ; the latter they pre- 
tend has been handed down 
from him by oral tradition. (See 
Cabbalists.) They assert the 
perpetuity of their law, togeth- 
er with its perfection. They 
deny the accomplishment of the 
prophecies in the person of Je- 
sus Christ; alleging that the 
Messiah is not yet come ; and 
that he vdU make his appear- 
ance with the greatest pomp 
and gitindeur, subduing all na- 
tions; and subjecting them to 
the house of Judah ; and mak- 
ing Jerusalem the metropolis 
of his kingdom. 

They say that "during the 
Messiah's reign, the world will 
be restored to its former glory, 
a new hearen and new earth 
will appear; tlie former will 
pass away 9 mankind will recov- 
er their primitive glory, and 
will be above the angels ; satan 
and his band will be des- 
troyed. The seventh day of 
tlie creation was the sabbath, 
and that day only received a 
blessing, and was set apart for- 
ever to be observed as a holy 
day ; which was a typo of the 
great sabbath ; i. e. the world 
of the Messiah, which also will 
be called the blessed world."* 



When it is urged thst fiie 
prophets predicted the Messi- 
ah's low condition and suffer 
ings, the Jews talk of two Mes^ 
siahs ; one, Ben Ephraim, whi 
they grant to be of a mean and 
afflicted condition in this wMd j 
the other, Ben David, who skiB 
be a victorious and powei^ 
prince. 

This people maintain,that tito 
souls of the righteous enjoy tU 
beatific vision of God in nnii 
dise^ and that the souls, of 04 
wicked- are tormented in hV 
with fire and othei* ^nidA> 
ments. They suppose, fliii^ 
sufferings of the mosc atrodoil 
criminds are of eternal diAit 
tion, while others renudM mif 
for a limited time in pnrgite 
ry, which does not differ tfik 
hell with respect to the phei^ 
but to the duration. Theyin^ 
for the souls of the dead^-apauih 
agine that many ar« delivmil 
from purgatory on the grait 
day of expiation. 

The Rabbinist^ or modm 
Pharisees form the bulk 1^*04^ 
nation. The two branjches of 
Portuguese and German Jem 
arc of this description, vAUk 
includes all who admit tnlffi- 
tions, &c. They entertala -m 
implacable hatred to tiie Kwi- 
itcs, or Caraites, who adbere 
strictly to the text of Moses^asd 
I'eject the Cabbala. '. 



• This paragraph is extracted from Rabbi Croors " Restoration of Isradlt'' 
published 1814. By this \\ ork it appears, that the mode of thinking and argning 
among the Jews of the present day is similar to that, whicli was prevalent ainon| 
their ancestors; The Jews in t]ie time of our Saviour, liketliose of thepreseit 
day, expected not a suifering but a triumphant Messiah ; and that his appear- 
ance and the restoration of Israel are coevaly and closely connected with each 
other. 
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There are still, however, a 
&w Sadducees in Africa; aud 
ik ithe £aflt Bome renudns of 
t^iuncimt sect of the Samari- 
twifl nt Gaza, Damascus, and 
JOvsmid Cairo. 

■ 'f-]PrilJi regard to the ten tribes, 
llr. Basnage supposes they 
lltSl subsist in the East ; and 
Ihr. Buchanan observes, that 
§^H has been sufKcienfly ascer- 
ll^iedby the investigation of 
Hhi^leaniedin India, that the 
A%Ma and Py ran nations con- 
HHnt of the descendants of the 



» 



4»:It is impossible to fix the 
Inpdber of people the Jewish 
ifjitiinn is at present composed 
|i^.; But in a pamphlet recently 
MiMisfaed, entitled, <^0f the 
liPPB in the nineteenth century,'' 
^Sffge^ is an approximative cal- 
C9^1ion^ though of course in 
lipiiie measure hypothetical, of 
.ill Ae Jews spread over the 
Hi^.of flie earth. Our author 
erfimates them at 6,598,000; 
4I which there were 1,000,000 
lit Poland, before the division 
tf fliatcountry in 1772; 200,000 
.ia Biiaaia,comprising Wallachia 
laid Moldavia; 500,000 in the 
IMXB where the German lan- 
jpge is spoken; 80,000 in 
Eo&nd, and the low countries ; 
S^ in Sweden and Denmark ; 
JIII^OOO in France; 50,000 in 
Eoriand,of whom 12,000 are 
tt London ; 200,000 in the 
ibtes where flie Italian lan- 
guage is spoken ; 10,000 in 



Spain and Portugal ; d,000 in 
the United States of America ; 
4,000,000 in the Mahometan 
States of Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica; 500,000 in Persia, and 
the rest of Asia, comprising 
China and India.* 

The Jews however, since tlie 
destruction of JerusaJem, have 
never been able to regain a 
permanent settlement in Judea, 
or indeed in any country on 
earth ; though there is scai'ce- 
ly any part of the globe where 
tihey are not to be found. In 
most countries, they have been 
terribly massacred. In Chris- 
tendom, they have been dcspis- 
cd,calumniated, oppressed, ban- 
ished, executed, and burned, 
and in general, have suffered 
more cruel treatment from 
christians, than even from Pa- 
gans and Mahometans. For a 
detail of their sufferings the 
reader is referred to Basnage's 
History of the Jews. Tovey's 
Anglia Judaica, &c. 

The situation of this people 
has been greatly meliorated 
during the last and present cen- 
tury. 

France has allowed them the 
rights of citizens, which induc- 
ed many of the most wealthy 
among them to fix their resi- 
dence in that country. In the 
city of Paris they have three 
synagogues and a consistory, 
composed of three grand rab- 
bis. England, Holland, Poland 
and Prussiaf tolerate and pro- 



* See a Pamphlet, styled " The Correspondent,*' consisting of letters be- 
^^<^een eminent persons of France and England. London, 1817. 

tin Berlhi, the Jews have enjo^'ed singular honours, as men of genios 
ttd study. The late ]Moses Mendelsohn, by the force of his reasoning, has been 
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tect fhem. In the United States 
of America they have never 
been persecuted, but have been 
indulged in all the rights of 
citizens. 

In England, energetic at- 
tempts are used to effect their 
conversion. In 1809, the Lon- 
don society was formed *<for 
promoting Christianity amongst 
the Jews." The means adopt- 
ed by the society are the exten- 
sive distribution of bibles and 
religious tracts among the 
Jews ; establishing weekly and 
quarterly lectures to be preach- 
ed to them, the latter of which 
are styled demonstration ser- 
mons, or sermons demonstra- 
tive of our Lord Jesus Christ 
as the true Messiah ; — ^the es- 
tablishing a chai*ity school for 
Jewish children, among whom 
boys of promising talents and 
piety are prepared for the min- 
istry. And, above all, trans- 
lating the new testament into 
pure biblical Hebrew, to be dis- 
tributed among the dispersed of 
Israel in every part of tiie globe. 
The management of the 
society is at present in the 
hands of the Episco])alians. 
From intelligence received in 
1816, it appears, <<that much 



has been effected in the yery 
few years of the society's q^ 
erations. A correspondence has 
been opened with pious and 
learned christians in varioas 
parts of the world ; a trandar 
tion of the new testament intp 
pure biblical Hebrew has been 
in part accomplished; a large 
number of Jewish chOdren haye 
been educated, with the fid) 
consent of their parents, in fto < 
christian faith; an episcpp^ j 
chapel for the Jews has been ! 
erected in that quarter of the 
city where they most abounds 
com^ses of lectures for their 
benefit have been preached in 
London, and various other pla- 
ces in England ; many works 
connected with Jewish litera- 
tui-e have been publiBhed ; and 
above all, some adult Jews, it is 
hoped, have been truly convert- 
cd, and admitted by baptism into 
the christian church. The for- 
eign coiTespoudence of the soci- 
ety seems to indicate that a great 
change is silently operating 
throughout tlie continent; and 
the society are encouraged to 
hope and expect a final bless- 
ing on their endeavours to pro- 
mote tlie salvation of the lost 
sheep of the house of IsraeL* : 



siimamed the Jewish Socrates ; and hy the amenity of his diction, the Jewish 
Plato. Blocb, a Jewish physician, was the first naturalist of the age : Hers ia 
a professor, with four hundred auditors ; IVfainon, a profound xnetaphystciaii. 
There are Jewish poets, and Jewish artists, of eminence i and, which pethapt 
exist no where but in Berlin, a Jewish academy of sciences, and a Jewish IiiU 
erary Journal, composed in Hebrew. See Vaurier, or Sketches of the Times^ 
voU ii. p. 249. 

• Basnage*s History of the Jews, p. 110, 115, 227, 746, &c. Encyelopedia, 
vol. ix. p. 143 Jewish Repository, vol i.p. 210; voL ii.p. 289,320. LeWi 
Ceremonies of the Jews. Rabbi Crool's Restoration of Israel. Monthly Mag* 
azine, 1796. Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 76, Works of Sir William Jcnes-i^ 
vol L p. 336. Christian Obserier, 18J6. 
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IKONOBORTSI, a small 
fuxij of dissenters ii-om the 
Greek church, who so far re- 
tun llieir zeal against imageSf 
that fhey will not suffer sculp- 
Inrar of any kind, or even jpic- 
imtB in their places of worship; 
Und oiqpose all superstitious 
nrerence to the buildings 
ihemselves, saying, the id- 



degrees of perfection and glo- 
ry, to which the saints and tlie 
blessed Virgin have attained ; 
and this improvement might be 
carried on, till our actions be- 
came divine, and our minds 
wholly given up to the influ- 
ence of the Almighty. They 
said further, that none of the 
doctors of the church knew any 



iiUgbly does < not dweD in tem- thing of religion ; that St. Pe- 
]ile8 made with hands.'* Sec ter and St. Paid were wdl 



MctnodUufteSm 

ILIiUMINATr, or Illumi- 

STEBs, L e. the enlightened, a 

term in the primitive church 

«pfplied to such as had been in- 

-fltnicted and baptized, but has 

'rince been adopted by different 

^iriBCts and parties. Such a sect 

appeared in Spain in 1575. 

They were charged with main- 

iaining, that mental prayer and 

contemplation had so intimate- 

if united them to Gk)d, that 

Ihey were arrived to such a 

state of perfection, as to stand 

'In no need of good works, or 

4ie sacraments of the church ; 

lund that they might commit 

'the grossest crimes without sin. 



meaning men, but knew noth- 
ing of devotion ; that the whole 
church lay in darkness and un- 
belief ; that every one was at 
liberty to follow the suggestions 
of his conscience ; that God re- 
garded notliing but himself; 
and tliat, within ten yeai-s, 
their doctrine would be receiv- 
ed all over the world ; that thero 
would be no more occasion for 
priests, monks, and other relig- 
ious distinctions. 

But the modem Illuminees 
are said to be a secret socie- 
ty, founded in 1776, by Dr. 
Adam Weishaupt, professor 
of canon law in the univer- 
sity of Ingoldstadt ; a man of 



After the suppression of the learning and genius, of great 
IDuminati in Spain, there ap- activity and insinuating ad- 



wured a denomination in 
Flrance, which took the same 
Bune. It i^ said they main- 
tained, that one Anthony Buck- 
iwt, a fiiar, had a system of be- 
firf and practice revealed to 
Wm, which exceeded every 
^g Christianity had yet been 
^uaiuted with : that, by this 
"wShod, persons might, in a 



dress. He is charged with 
aiming at the same object th%t 
Voltaire, Diderot, and others 
had attempted some years be- 
fore, namely, the abolition of 
Christianity, and the establish- 
ment of a philosophical infidel- 
ity. 

The mysteries of this sect 
are asserted to be comprehend- 



short time, anive at the same ed in the following summary. 

* Pinkerton's Greek Churclj, p. SZi. 
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« Liberty and equality are the 
essential rights that man in his 
orig^al and primitive perfec- 
tion received from natwe. 
Property struck the first blow 
at equJity ; political societies 
or governments were the first 
oppressors of liberty : the sup- 
poitere of governments and 
property are the religious and 
civil laws; therefore to rein- 
state man in his primitive rites 
of equality and Ubei*ty they be- 
gin by destroying these. And 
it is asserted, that the society 
have executed, to an alarming 
degree, its plan for exterminat- 
ing Christianity and destroying 
jgovemment and social order. 
The m^ns of effecting this was 
ihe French revolution, which 
was in a great measure brought 
about by the secret influence of 
Hus society, and extended over 
the gi*eater part of Europe. 
This afforded the French phi- 
losophers the opportunity of 
disseminatingtheir infidel prin- 
ciples among the lower classes 
of society. 

The society of the lUumiiiati, 
says the Abbe Barruel, is divid- 
ed into two grand classes, and 
each of them is again subdivid- 
id into lesser degrees, prapor- 
tionate to the progress of the 
adepts. 

The first class is that of 
preparation^ which contains four 
degrees; those of W]rcict9 of 
mivervalf of miiun- lUuminee, 
and major lUumitiee. Some in- 
termediate degrees belong to 
this class. Tlie second class 
is that of the mysteries^ and 



this is subdivided into the 
neater and less mysteriea. 
The latter conqprehend tbo 
priestliood and admimstratign 
of the sect, or the degreesnf 
priests, of regents^ and of prin* 
ces. 

In the greater mysterteff are 
comprised the two degrees of 
magif oTphUoiophers, and oC the 
man king. Theefectof thelaU 
ter compose the council aad dst 
gree of JireopagUes. ^ ■ . i 

In all these daases^ and M 
every degree, there is a pMt4if 
the utmost consequence^ and 
which is common to all Um 
brethren. It is that empl^y^ 
ment known in the socifi^ffli 
code of laws, by the appelhitlaii 
of brother insinuatoTf or recmji* 
er. The whole strength of tlii0 
sect depends on this part ; fiit 
it is this which fumidies mea|* 
bers for the different degreen* 
The insinuators, or recniitetn 
of this society, are sent by 
their superiom's to diflhrcit 
towns and provinces, and-lil 
distant countries. They aiji 
directed carefully to conomdl 
their being lUuminees, imd tp 
make the knowledge of buniMi 
nature their particular utadfm 
One of the professors ot Vtt- 
minism gives the* following a|> 
struction relating to this kiad 
of science : << The novice muHi 
bo attentive to tiifles, tat. inoL 
frivolous occurrences a man 
indolent, and makes no effect 
act a part, so that his real chaT'-^ 
acter is then acting alone.^^ 
This assiduous and long 
tinued study of men^ 
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tiie possessor of such knowl- 
edge to act with meiif and by 
]i» knowledge of their charac- 
tara to influ«ace their conduct 
iFar sack reasons, this stndyis 
oolrtiniied during the whole 
jfTogreaB through the order. 

The object of the Illuminces 
Js said to ho, to enlist in every 
countey such t3 have frequents 
J^ .Seclared themselves discon- 
teiited with the usual institu- 
tioiis; to acquire the direction 
6f edocationy of church manage- 
jMitt^ of the professional duur^ 
JMl of the pulpit ; to bring 
ftur opinions into fashion by 
Bfieiy art^ and to spread them 
tiofMng young people, by the 

ai^ of yonn^ writers ; to get 
W ^beir influence reading 
vad 'debating societies-, review- 
«v^ bOaksellersy and post^tnas- 
%^^i journalists, or editors of 
«B(w»<fapers, and other period- 
ical -works | and to insinuate 
iibe of their fcotemity into 
ii i^lbea of instruction, hon- 
msTf profit, and influence, in 
library^ ciyil, and religious in- 
tfitalionB. It is reported to be 
tm"rf their established max- 
libf that '* the end sanctifies the 
Hbms." 

*'lfen tkf hi^ reputation in 
fiiwt Britain, and on the con- 
fltant of Europe, have given 
Mlc testimony of their belief 
ii w accounts which are giv- 
ti^tfniuminism. Bishop Por- 
tnb^ in his charge to the cler- 
jy iof his diocess, in the years 
1798 and 1799, has the follow- 
Hig passage : <^ It now appears 
fffm undoubted evidence, col- 



lected from the most authentic 
sources, and produced about 
the same time, by two different 
authors, of different countries 
and religions, and writing with- 
out the least concert or commu- 
nication with each other, that 
there have in fact subsisted in 
the heart of Europe certain 
sects of men, distinguished by 
various fiuiciful names, and va- 
rious mysterious rites and cer- 
emonies, but all concurring in 
one common object, namely^ 
the gradual overthrow, not 
merely of all religion, but of 
all civil government and social 
order throughout the world/' 

The Chevalier Yon Hamel* 
berg, in the Prussian service, 
translated the work of profes- 
sor Robison into German, and 
presented it to his sovereign, 
who expressed the highest ap- 
probation of his performance. 

On the other hand, the histo- 
ries of the Abbe Barruel and 
professor Robison have been 
called in question by men of 
learning and extensive infor- 
mation. In particular, the 
celebrated Gregoire, in his 
Histoire Des Sectes Religien- 
ses, gives a very different ac- 
count of the niuminati. He 
supposes, tliat the project of 
Weishaupt and his co-opera- 
ters was at first praise-worthy. 
It, said he, ^'embraced the plan 
of difftasing light, union, chari- 
ty, and tolerance ; of abolishing 
the slavery of the peasantry, 
the feudal rights, and all those 
privileges, which in elevating 
one portion of the community 
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degraded fhe other ; of dissem- 
inating instruction among the 
people, of causing merit to tri- 
umph, of establishing individu- 
al and political liberty, and 
gi*adually and without a shock, 
of meliorating the social or- 
der." 

Our author admits, however, 
that the society was too littie 
rigid with regard to those it 
admitted. <^lt is not," says 
he, « rare in every society to 
find men who, not being ani- 
mated with its spirit, coun- 
teract its operations ; and that 
of the Illuminccs had such men. 
If they had been only negative 
members in that way they were 
injurious. Every thing, which 
has the air of mystery, awak- 
ens suspicion, and favours ca- 
lumny, and calumny exhausted 
itself with regard to the invisi- 
ble society.. As soon as the 
alarm was sounded, it was 
spread abroad, that this socie- 
ty, numerous, and of high re- 
pute, had no other aim than to 
monopolize all the lucrative 
and honourable posts; to ex- 
tinguish the torch of trutii, to 
overturn all government and 
to dastroy all religion."* 

*INCORRUPTIBILES, a 
small party of the Eutychians, 
who maintained that Christ's 
body was incorruptible even be- 
fore its resurrection, so that it 
did not need tlie support of food, 
&c. nor was naturally subject 



to mortality. Th^ were op-^: 
posed to the CorrupHooUtm 

INDEPENDENTS, a de-. 
nomination of protestanti in;^ 
England and Holland, origiiK/ 
My cMeA Browmsts. They Ada. 
rive their name from main-j 
taining that every particabm 
congregation of christians -hat 
an entire and complete poww; 
of jurisdiction over its mmhi 
bers to be exercised^by the d* 
ders of each church* withia. Jtr'; 
self; independent of fhe iin-; 
thority of bishops, synodSf pi^^ 
hyteries, or any other wxjkAr 
astical assemblies. < .; 

This denomination appeaiit 
in England in the year l^% 
John Robinson, a NorfoU^^^ 
vine, was considered as.lJhi^ 
founder. He possessed aincm 
piety, and no inconsiderfAl^ 
share of learning. PerccirJHf 
defects in the denomination, if 
the Brownists, to which hekt* 
longed, he employed his z«4 
and diligence in corrednn 
them, and in new-modelling il|i 
society. Though the Indqie^ 
dents considered their own finrti 
of ecclesiastical government ^ 
of divine institution, and asorir 
ginally introduced by fhe aur 
thority of the apostles ;-nay,by 
the apostles themselves; y^ 
they did not think it nece&saij 
to condemn other denomini^ 
tions ; but acknowledged tiut 
true religion might flourish m 
those communities which were 



• Fop farther accounts of this society the reader is referred to Barrod'i 
Memoirs of Jacobinism, Profi Robison*s Proofs of a conspiracy against all the 
religions and governments in Europe, and Gregoire's Histoire Dei Sectet 8e- 
ligienscs. 
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r the jnrisdictioii of bish- 
or the government of pres- 
ies. They approved also 
regular and educated min- 
» nor IB any person among 
permitted to speak in pub- 
rfore he has submitted to 
»per examination of his ca- 
y and talents, and has 
approved of by the chnrch 
rich he belonged, 
leir grounds of separation 
the established church are 
mit from those of the oth- 
litans. Many of the lat- 
Ibjected chiefly to certain 
ceremonies, vestments, or 
), or to the government of 
liurch, while yet they were 
eed to arm the magistrate 
[iport of the truth; and re- 
ed and complained, tiiat 
could not on these accounts 
am to it. But Robinson, 
Us companions, not only 
ted the appointments, of 
church on these heads, but 
)d its authority to enact 
; contending that every 
e congregation of chris- 

w&s a church, and inde- 
*nt of all legislation, save 
>f Christ ; standing in need 
I such provision or estab- 
lent as the state can be- 
; and incapable of solicit- 
•r receiving it. Hence they 
ht not to reform the church, 
chose to 'dissent from it. 
r admitted thei-e were ma- 
pdly men in its coramun- 
and that it was reformed 

the grossost errours of 
py, but thought it still want- 
Dide things essential to a 

18 



true church of Christ ; in par- 
ticular a power of choosing its 
own ministers, and a stricter 
discipline amcmg its members. 

In support of the scheme of 
congregational churches, this 
denomination observe that the 
word fXKAyv/tf, which we trans- 
late churchj is always used in 
the scriptures to signify a single 
cangregatiorh or the place where 
a single congregation meets* 
Thus that unlawful assembly at 
Ephesus, brought together a* 
gainst Paul by the cnSsmen, is 
called a church. (Acts six. S9 
—41.) The word, however, is 
generally applied to a more sa- 
cred use: but still it signifies a 
single congregation. Thb wh^ 
body of the disciples at Corinth 
is indeed called the chwreh, but 
spoken of as coming together 
into one place. Tl Cor.xiv.SS.) 
The whole nation of Israel is 
also named a church; but it 
was no more than a single con- 
gregationy for it had but one 
place of public worship, vis. 
first the lAbemacle, and after- 
wards the temple. The catho- 
lic church of Christ, his holy 
nation and kingdom, is likewise 
a single congr^ation, having 
one place of worship, viz. hea- 
ven, wherein all the members 
hold communion ; and will, at 
last, form one general assembly 
and church rfthefirsUbomf whose 
names are written in heavcTU 

The independents allege^hat 
the church of Corinth had an 
entire judicature within itself. 
For Paul thus addi*csse<l them : 
Do notyej'kidge them, which are 
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within? (1 Cop. v. xii,) So 
they were not dependent upon 
the apostle, to come to him for 
a sentence, nor upon the elders 
of other associated churches.''^ 
See Browmsts and Congrega- 
tiofudists. 

This denomination is snpjios- 
cd to be of late considerably on 
the increase ; partly by acces- 
sions from the Calvinistic Me- 
thodists, and pailly by their 
extension into Scotland and 
Ireland. The creed of the In- 
dependents is generally Calvin- 
istic, thougli with considerable 
shades of diifei*ence ; and ma- 
ny in Scotland and Ireland have 
symbolized with the OlassUes 
or Saiidematiians. 

INDIANS, a term alike ap- 
plicable to the natives of In- 
dia and Amenca; but as we 
have considered the former un- 
der the name of Hindoos, we 
shall confine this article to the 
latter ; and begin with the na- 
tives of North America, notic- 
ing some striking peculiari- 
ties of their ancient pagan no- 
tions and idolatries. 

The aborigines of J\*ew Eng^ 
land not only believed in a plu- 
i*ality of gods, who made and 
govern the several nations of 
the world, but they made deities 
of every thing they imagined 
to be gi'eat, powerful, benefi- 
cial, or hurtful to mankind; 
yet they conceived an almighty 
Being, who dwells in the south- 
west regions of the heavens. 



to be superiour to all the 
1 his almighty Being they catt- 
ed BSchtan, who at firs^-W^ 
cording to their tradition^ iBirii 
a man and a woman out 
stone; but upon some 
destroyed them again ; * mH 
then made another conili 
out of a tree, from whomw 
scended all the nations ef'HiM 
eai*th : but how they came li 
be scattered and dispersed ioti 
countries so remote from om 
another, they cannot tell. Th^ 
believed their supreme God ti 
be a good being, and paid amt 
of acknowledgment to him t^ 
plenty, victory, and other bisaCK 
fits : But there is another pa# 
er, which they call hobamiM$t 
(i. e, the devil,) of whom tiuqf 
stood in greater awe, and wim^ 
shipped merely from a.prinok 
pie of fear. The immortalhyirf 
the soul was in some sort mA- 
veraliy believed among theob 
When good men die, thejr saU^ 
their spirits go to Kichtaii 
whei'e tliey meet their friendly 
and enjoy all manner of pleB§# 
ures. When wicked men.dii^ 
they go to Kichtan also ; but an 
commanded to walk away, and 
to wander about in restiifli 
discontent and darkness fop* 
ever.f 

Mr. Bi*ainerd, who was a 
pious and successful missionavy 
among the IndisHis on the Sus» 
quehannah and Delaware m^ 
ers, in 1744, gives the follow- 
ing account of their religious 



• Mosheim, vol. \v p. 526. Neal's History of the Puritans^ vol. iii. p. 142. 
Goodwin's Works, vol. iv. p. 71* Encv. voL ix. p. 170. 
t Neal's History of Xew England, vol. i p, SS—CS. 
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ments : — <' After the com- 
if the white people, the In- 
a in nMstv Jerseiff who once 
a plurality of deities^ sup- 
I. there were oiily>threef 
ine • they saw people of 
) kinds of complexion^ viz. 
&Bf negroes, and them- 
%4 It is a notion pretty 
rally prevailing among 
1,'that it was not the same 
that made them who made 
bat that, they were created 
'the white people; and it 
obable» they suppose, their 
gained some special skill 
aeeing the white people 
S and so made them better. 
1 regard to a future state 
istence, many of them im- 
By that the chichungn i. e. 
shadow, or what survives 
ody, will at death go south- 
\f to some unknown place, 
mjoy some kind of happi- 
•^-«ich as hunting, feasting, 
ing, or the like ; and nev- 
ie weary of these pleas- 
. They believe that most 
be happy; and that those 
arc not so, will be punish" 
inly with privation, being 
aded from the walls of the 
I' world, where Irajqiy spir- 
38ide« These rewards and 
9hments they suppose to de- 
. entirely on their beha- 
rtowards mankind, and to 
no reference to any thing 
h relates to tlie worship of 
npreme Being."* 
le oiriginal inhabitants of 
uUif like other heathen, had 



an idea of a supreme Beiitg ; 
whom they considered as tlie 
creator and govemour of the 
world. It is said that most of the 
nations which speak the Algon- 
quin language give this beingtiie 
appellation of the Great HarCf 
but some call him Michaboih and 
others Mahoam^ Tliey believe 
that he was bom upon the wa- 
ters, together with his whole 
court, who were composed of 
four-footed animals, like him- 
self; that he formed the earth 
of a grain of sand taken from 
the bottom of the ocean ; and 
that he created men of the bo- 
dies of dead animals. Some 
mention a god of the waters, 
who opposed the designs of the 
Great Hare, who is called the 
Great Tiger. They have a third 
called Mitcomekf whom they 
invoke in the winter season. 

The Jigreskoui of the Hurons, 
and the Jigreskouse of the Iro- 
quois, are, in the opinion of thesA 
nations, the sovereign being, 
and god of war. These Indians 
do not give the same original to 
mankind with the Algonquins ; 
for they, do not ascend so high 
as the first creation. Accord- 
ing to them, there were in the 
beginning six men in the world ; 
but they cannot tell who placed 
them there. 

The gods of the Indians are 
supposed to have bodies, and to 
live much in the same manner 
as themselves ; but without any 
of the inconveniences to which 
they arc subject. The wonl 



Brainerd's Journal. 
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tptrtf^ among thein^ signifies 
only a being of a more excel- 
lent nature than others. 

According to the Iroquois, in 
the third generation there came 
a deluge, in which not a soul 
was saved ; so that, in order to 
re-people tiie earth, it was ne- 
cessary to change beasts into 
men. Besides the firat Being, 
or Great Spirit, they hold an 
infinite number of genii, or in- 
feriour spirits, both good and 
evil, who have each their pecu- 
liar form of worship. They as- 
cribe to these beings a kind of 
immensity and omnipresence, 
and constantly invoke them as 
the guardians of mankind^ and 
fliey only address themselves to 
the evil genii, to beg of them to 
do them no hurt They believe 
in the immoiiality of the soul, 
and say that the region of their 
everlasting abode lies so far 
westward, that the souls are 
several months in arriving at it, 
and have vast difficulties to sur- 
mount. The hi^piness that 
they hope to enjoy is not be- 
lieved to be the recompense of 
virtue only, but to have been a 
good hunter, brave in war, &c. 
are the chief merits which en- 
title them to their paradise :^ 
this, they and other American 
natives describe as a delightful 
country, blessed with perpetual 
spring, whose forests abound 
with game; whose rivers swarm 
with fish ; where famine is nev- 
er felt, but uninterrupted plenty 



shall be enjoyed wiUiout labour 
or fatigue.! 

Most of the natives of Soath 
America have an idea of a ss- 
preme Being, whom they caB 
the Orand Sfirii, by way of ei- 
cellenc^ ; ai»d whose perfectkHit 
are as much superiour to oth- 
er beings, as the fire of the sail 
is to elemental^ fire. They be* 
lieve this omnipotent Being ja 
so good, that he could not <do 
evil to any one, even if he were 
inclined. That, though he cre- 
ated all things by his wiU, yet 
he had under him spirits of an 
inferiour order, who, by hia as- 
sistance, formed the beaiitieB eC 
the universe; but that man was 
the work of the Creator's owa 
hands. These spirits are^ 1^ 
the Natches, termed Jree ser* 
vants, or agents^ but at the 
same time they are as submis* 
sive as slaves : they are cob* 
stantly in the presence of Go4 
and prompt to execute his wiU 
The air, according to than, ii 
full of other spirits of more mii- 
chievous dispositions, and then 
have a chief, who was so emi- 
nently mischievous, that GoA 
Almighty was obliged to coir 
fine him; and ever since* thoM 
aerial spirits do not commit at 
much mischief as they did be-. 
fore, especially if they are eiK 
treated to be favourable. For 
this reason the savages alwaya 
invoke tliem, when they wantr 
either rain or fair weather. 
They give this account of the 



• Charlevoix's Voyage to North America, vol ii. p. 141—155. 
t Robertson's History of South America, -yol. i. p. 3^7. 
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ereation of the woriil, viz, that 
God first formed a little man of 
olaj9 and breathed on his work ; 
and that he walked iLbout, grew 
upf and became a perfect man : 
kot they are silent as to the 
ereation of women.* 
■ The greatest part of the na- 
tives of Louisiana had foitneriy 
fiieir temples, as well as the 
Kaiches ; and in all these tern- 
flea a perpetual fire was pre- 
served I 

The aborigines of East and 
West Florida own a supreme 
henevolent Deity, and a subor- 
finate one, who is malevolent | 
a^ecting the good god, who 
ioes no harm, they bend their 
lAole attention to soften the 
Utery Vho, they say, torments 
&em day and nigbt.:^ 
' The Apalachians, bordering 
on Floridl^ worship the sun, but 
sacrifice nothing to him which 
has life : they hold Mm to be 
fla parent of life, and think he 
can take no pleasure^ in the do- 
fltraction of any living crea- 
tare. Their devotion is exert- 
ed in perfumes and song3,$ 

The divinities of the ancient 
mhabitants of Mexico were 
dadied with terrour, and de- 
lighted in vengeance. The fig- 
ntis of serpents, of tigers, and 
of other destinictive animals, 
decorated their temples. Fastn, 
mortifications, and penances, 
aD rigid, and many of them ex- 



cruciating to an extreme de- 
gree» were the means which 
they employed to appease the 
wrath of the gods. But of all 
offerings, human sacrifices were 
deemed the most acceptable.(| 
At the dedication of the great 
temple at Mexico, it is reported 
there were 60 or 70*000 human 
sacrifices. The usual amount 
of them was about 20,000.^ 

The city of Mexico is said to 
have contained neariy 2000 
small temples, and 360 which 
were adorned with steeples. 
The whole empire of Mexico 
contained above 40,000 tem- 
ples, endowed with very con- 
siderable revenues. For the 
service in the grand temple of 
Mexico itself, above 5000 
priests were appointed; and the 
number in the whole empire is 
said to hav^ amounted to near- 
ly a million. The whole priest- 
hood, excepting that of the con- 
quered nations, was governed 
by two high-priests, who were 
also the oracles of the kings. 
Beside the service in the tem- 
ple, their clergy were to instruct 
the youth; to compose the calen- 
ders, and to paint the m3rtholog- 
ical pictures. The Mexicans 
had also priestesses, but they 
were not allowed to offer up sa- 
crifices. They likewise had 
monastic orders, especially one, 
into which no person was sulmit- 
ted under sixty years of age.** 



* Modern Universal History, voL zl. p. 374. 

f Gharleroix's Voyages, vol', il p. 273. t Kaimes* Sketches, vol. iv. p. 155. 

§ Kaimes' Sketches, voL iv. p. 216. 

I Rtibertson's Hist of South America, vol. ii«p. 384, 385. 

^ Priestley's Lectures on History, p. 440* 

•• Critical Review, voL lir.p. 313. 
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Notwithstanding the vast de- 
populadon of Aniericay a very 
considerable number of the na- 
tive race still remains both in 
Mexico and Peru. Their set- 
tlements in some places are so 
populous* as to merit tiie name 
of cities. In tlie thi*ee audi- 
ences into which New Spain is 
divided) there are at least two 
millions of Indians ; a pitiful 
remnant indeed of its ancient 
population; but such as still 
forms a body of people^ supe- 
riour in number to aU the other 
inhabitants of this vast coun- 
try.* 

The sun, as the great source 
of light, of joy, and fertility in 
the creation, attracted the prin- 
cipal homage of t)io native Pe- 
ruvians. The moon and stars, 
as co-operating with him, were 
entitled to secondary honours. 
They offered to the sun a part 
of those productions, which his 
genial warmth had called forth 
from the bosom of the earth, 
and reared to maturity. They 



The flavage tribes of Guiana 
believe the existence of one su- 
preme Deity, whose chief attri- 
bute is benevolence; and to 
him they ascribe every good 
which happens. But aA it is 
against liis nature to do ilU they 
believe in subordinate malevo- 
lent beings, like our devil, who 
occasion thunders, hurricanes^ 
and earthquakes ; and who are 
tiie authors of death and diseasi- 
es, and of every misfortune.:^ - 

The natives of Ama%omii$ 
have a vast variety of idobf 
whom they consider as subeiv 
dinate to one supreme Beings; 
but of that Being they hav9 
very confused notions. They 
stand in great awe of their 
priests, and hold them m« tht 
utmost veneration. They have 
a particular house, or rather 
hut, for the celebration of thw 
ceremonies, and this is to them 
what others call a church .or 
temple. Here the priests ad^ 
dress themselves to their god% 
and receive answers from their 



sacrificed, as an oblation of oracles. When they go to war^ 
gratitude, some of the animals they apply to their priests for 



who were indebted to his influ- 
ence for nourishment. They 
presented to him choice speci- 
mens of those works of ingenu- 
ity, which his light had guided 
the heart of man in forming. 
But the Incas never stained his 
altars with human blood ; nor 
could they conceive that their 
beneficent father, the sun, would 



assistance against their ene- 
mies, and the first thing tte 
priests do, is to curse th^Dk 
Upon their going out to wsr 
they hoist at the prow of thdr 
canoes that idol, under whose 
auspices they look for vict^; 
but, like too many called chrisi 
tians, they never pray to theil! 
gods, except in cases of diBteol- 



be delighted with such horrid" ty, wlien tliey feel their need 
victims.! of divine assistance or support 

* Robertson's History of Amcr'r.a, p. 391. 

f Robertson's History of America, ^-ol. ii. p. 309, 310. 

i Kaimes, vol. i. p. 150. 
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INDWELLING SCHEME. 

Bee Pre-existents. 

♦INFIDELS, or unbelievers 
in divine revelation, and con- 
sequently in Christianity, may 
be divided into two gi*eatclass- 
td^Deists and Midsts, which 
ice* 

INGHAMITES, the foUow- 
m of Mr. Ingham, a respec- 
tAlegentleman of the noi-tii of 
England, who was educated at 
Queen's College, at the same 
time with Mr Hervey ; and in 
1732 joined the society of the 
trrt Methodists at Oxford. He 
accompanied the Mess. Wesleys 
dn their first voyage to Georgia, 
hot returning the next year, 
ittached himself to the United 
BMihren. Sometime after this, 
itinerating in the north of Eng- 
hxiA he formed several church- 
V on the Independent plan. 
But in 1760, Mr. Ingham and 
Mne of his co-adjutors met 
vMi the writings of Messrs. 
GMasB and Sandeman, and 
ilopting some of their notions, 
koth as to doctrine and disci- 
Ijline, began to split into par- 
tieg, and many went over to 
ttrir communion. Some thou- 
nnds, however, adhered to Mr. 
Ingham, of which there are 
7et considerable remains. 
Iliey admitted members by lot, 
^fter a public declaration of 
their experiences, which intro- 
duced much confusion and con- 
tentidn. Mr. Ingham pleaded 
'^cry strongly for the doctiine 
^^ imputed righteousness ; but 



objected to the systematic lan- 
guage genci*ally adopted in 
speaking of duitinct pci'sons 
in the trinity. He practised 
infant baptism, and approved 
many things in the writings of 
Mr. Sandeman. This denomi- 
nation receive members by tiie 
laying on of liands; pi*actise 
the love feasts, and the kiss of 
charity. But they did not 
think with Sandeman that a 
plurality of elders was necessa- 
ry to church ordinances.* 

INVISIBLES, a name of 
distinction given to the disci- 
ples of Osiandcr, Flacius, Illy- 
ricus, Swenkfeld, &c. because 
they denied the pei^ietual visi- 
bility of the church.f 

JOACHIMJTES, a denom- 
ination which appeared about 
the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century ; so called from 
Joachim, abbot of Sora, in Ca- 
labria. He foretold the destruc- 
tion of the church of Rome, and 
the promulgation of a new and 
more perfect gospel, in the age 
of the Holy Gho^, by a number 
of poor and austere ministers^ 
whom Grod was to raise up and 
employ for that purpose. For 
he divided the world into three 
ages, relative to the three dis- 
pensations of religion which 
were to succeed each other. 
The two imperfect ages, viz. 
the age of the old tostamenty 
which was that of the Father, 
and the age of the new, which 
was under the administration 
of the Son, were, according to 



* Sketch of the Scotch Independents and the Inghamite churches. 
t Collier's Hist. Diet 
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his doctrine, now passed ; and 
the third age» even that of the 
Holy Ghost* was near at hand.* 

JOHNSONIANS, the fol- 
lowers of Mr. John Johnson^ 
many years a baptist minister 
at Liverpool, of whom there 
are still several congregations 
in different parts of En^and. 

The following positions are 
extracted from Mr. Johnson's 
tmtings: 

I. 'Hiat true Faith is no^ << a 
duty which God requires of 
man ;" but a grace of << so dif- 
ferent a nature, that it is not 
possible to be made a duty ; or 
[nor] possible to be required of 
any created being.'*! Conse- 
quently faith is not, in his view, 
a requirement oflthelaw of God, 
nor does the law << require any 
thing properly relating to eter- 
nal salvation ;^':|: nor is that un- 
belief which is the reverse of 
this, (or the want of faith,) a sin, 
but a ••^vacuity," or mere " non- 
entity."§ 

II. That faith, though << an 
active principle," is not an act, 
OP " action," or "work" of the 
soul of man, but "the opera- 
tion of Gk)d 5" II whence it would 
seem to follow, that it is not 
the soul which believes, but 
this principle of grace within 
him. 

III. That the holiness of the 
first man, Adam, was inferiour 
to that of the angels, much 
more to that of the saints who 



are raised above Qnb angeb; 
that the first man being " ear- 
thy," not only in his body* bpf 
his whole person, his hdineaB 
could be " only such a resev- 
blance of, and neutiess to Go^ 
as an earthy nature was capii. 
ble of."^ 

IV. That gospel minisbn 
are not to preach the law,*! 
neither " moral duties ;" air 
" to exhort persons to fidfli, i£ 
pentance, love, holiness^ kcft 
which blessings proceed dou 
from the grace of God iff nw 
"to caution and warn fbdii 
against sinful practices, to tead 
and instruct them in llie rmt 
lation of their lives, &c. Ov 
commission (says Mr. JO If 
not to preach the law, but tiii 
gaspel.":!^^: 

y. That "the blessings ji^ 
spiritual grace and eternal U^ 
being secured in Christ prifr 
to the fall, were never lost,*? 
and consequently, could not K 
" restored." Adoption not riii- 
ing out of salvation, but, onttt 
contrary, salvation from adcAN 
tion, as being included in SL 
«< So that," says Mr. J. " I can- 
not conceive any reason, m-' 
cording to the original constt- 
tution of things, why grace iiA 
glory might not have tabh 
place upon God's elect, aocord- 
ing to Ids everlasting love in »- 
doption, supposing sin or salTa- 
tion never [liad] a being."§5 

According to the account 



• Mosheim, vol. ili. p. 66. f Faith of 6od*s elect, p. 10. t lb. p. 28. 
§ lb. p. 55. I lb. p. 40. K lb. p. 44, 69. •• lb. p. 259. 
ft lb. p 255. 4* lb. p. 257, 259. §^ lb. p. 89, 90. 
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by the anonymous cor- 
fidentof Mr. Evans,* Mr. 
on's followers reject the 
ne of the trinity; but 
ain the indwelling scheme, 
deny original sin; yet 
f that no man will saving- 
lieve tlie gospel, unless 
ht by the special influence 
spirit to receive it. They 
the natural immortality- 
soul; yet maintain the 
ite existence of the soul 
in death and the resur- 
1. Respecting the atone- 
and perseverance of the 
p they agree with the Cal- 
i; and with other baptists 
he mode and subjects of 
m. Those who die in 
y, they say, will be raised 
I in a pure state, not to 
t the heavenly kingdom, 
inhabit the new earth, 
will be formed after the 
^tion ; on which, they 
[Christ and his church 
eign a thousand years, 
en be removed to some 
jlorious region. See the 
\t of this denomination in 
» Sketch, 12 ed. p. 267. f 
RANTKI, i. e. the multi- 
f the elect, a name as- 
hy certain dissenters 
he Russian church, oth- 
called StaroveiisU i. e. 
irs in the ancient faith ; 
merally called by the 



members of the establishment 
RaskolnOdf or schismatics. Se% 
those names, and also the Ras^ 
sian church. 

JUDAIZING Christians. 
The rise of this denomination 
is placed under the reign of A- 
drian. For when this empe- 
rour had razed Jerusalem to its 
foundations, and enacted severe 
laws against the whole body of 
the Jews, the greatest part of 
the christians, who lived in Pa- 
lestine, to prevent their being 
confounded with them, aban- 
doned the Mosaic rites, and 
chose a bishop, named Mark, a 
foreigner by nation, and an al- 
ien from the commonwealth of 
Israel. Those who were strong- 
ly attached to the Mosaic rites 
separated from their brethren^ 
and founded at Pera, (a coun- 
try of- Palestine,) and in the 
neighbouring parts, particular 
assemblies, in which the law of 
Moses maintained its primitive 
dignity and authority. 

Tlicre were, however, in the 
apostolic agejttdaizing chris- 
tians, which set Christ and Mo- 
ss's upon an equal footing of au- 
thority; these were afterwards 
divided into two sects, widely 
different both in their rites and 
opinions, and distinguished by 
the names of MiKarcnes and 
EbimiHes^ which see. 

JUMPERS, so called fi-om 



: above account was given to Mr. Evans by a preacher among the John* 

Priestley maintained that the ancient Hebrew Christians were Xaza- 
md that the Nazarencs were the same people with ihe Ebionites, the 
is of early days. See an account of th*» Controversy between Dr. Priest- 
lorsley, and otliers, in General Repository, &c. published at Cambridfi^, 

19 
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their prarticc of jutnjdngilui-itig casioual sinj^g or exliortation 

the tiiEie allotted titi* Migious between, for hours, until the 

woi'ship anil instruction, Tliey strcngtli of the party ia quite 

originated in WaleBi about t)io cxhauHted.. 
}'oar 17G<), wlicn tlio Calvinis- Mr. KYans relates, Uiat a- 

tic Metbudbits liatl niade some bout tlio year ITBS, he bappon- 

prcigrens in tho princijiality. ed to be pi-esent accidentally at 

Scvei-aluf tlicfii-stprcachei-Hin a meeting ivliich terminated in 

that conuexiun wci-c natiii-ally jumping. It was held in the 

of very warm tempei-s, and zeal- opeti air, on a Bunday evenu^ 

ouHly engaged in promoting neariNewjinrt, MonmouthshiM. 

tlieir views of religion. TJicii' Tbe preacher wa» one of 1*4e 

discoursca wore calculated to Huntingdon's students^ «h» 

produce a strong leiisation a* concluded his sermon with tfta. 

mong their heai-crs. Such aa rcromuicndatinn of jum|nng; 

were ignorant, and at the same ami to allow Iiim the praise ti 

time of a warm temper, under consistency, he got down fratn 

deep impression, gave way to tlio cliair on wlUch lie Btooit 

their feelings. Tliey cried out and jumped along with Utea. 

loudly, flomc uttering one tiling Tho arguments he adduced for 

and some another in tlic midst this putiKmc were, that Danf 

of the congregation: sonicclap- danced befoi-e the ark; andtlOt' 

Ecd their hands, others shook the man, whose lameness VIS 

ands one witli another, and removed, leaped and praiseA. 

others, i-ejoiciug at the discove- God for the. mci'cy which bo 

ry which the gospel makes of a had received. lie expatiate^* 

Saviour, began to jump fur joy. on these topics with uncommi ~ 

This was taken notice of, and fcrvonry, and tlien divwtfiei 

liy some consideivxl as an in- fei-cncv, tliatthcy ought to il*" 

dication of pious zeal. The similar expressions of jtfj^^-i 

custom spread like wild-flrc. the blessings Jesus Christ oj 

Terysoon jumping began to be put into their possession. _f 

considered as a pr-mf that the tlien gave an impa^siof 

people enjoyed the presence of sketch of the sufTerings of b 

God. Many prear hei'S among Savioitr ; and hereby roli" 

tlic independents and baptists tlie jtassions of a few aroi 

imitated the metiindiHls, and him into a state of ^ iolent nj^ 

discovered their i-eligiuus zeal tation. About nine mcn.W 

l>y shouting and jumping. seven women, for soitie iW^ 

Instances have also been time, rorked to'stid 6'o,gro3^ 

known in 'Wales, ■\\lievcthe cler- ed aloud, and then Jumped wif? 

gy wei-e racthodistirnllyinclin- a kind of I'rantic fury. SoW 

ed to this jumping, in the |iar- of tlic audience tiew in all di; 

jsh chnnrbes. Tiiis exercise is rpctions j otliers gazed «»''* 

" 8 continued, with oc- sUent amiizeincnt.,,^_jrbeyjtf 
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lally dispersed except the 
)ers, who continued their 
lonsfiftHn eight in the eve- 
to near eleven at night, 
r at last kneelecl down in 
3ie, holding ^oach other by 
landf wkUe^ one of them 
sd with great fen'our, and 
all rising up from oflf their 
iy depart^. But previous 
sir dispersion^ they wildly 
ed up towards the sky, and 
ided one another that they 
.d soon meet tlicre and be 
" again separated, 
vend of the moi*e zealous 
"ant preachers in Wales, 
amended the iieople to cry 
rogoniant9(thc Welsh word 
;Iory,) Amen, &c. &c. to 
liemselves in violent agi- 



tation; and finally to jump till 
they were quite exliausted, so 
as often to be obliged to fall 
down on the floor, or on the 
field where tliis Icind of worship 
is held. 

Someyeai*s since, Mr. W. 
Williams, a blind Welsli poet, 
wrote a pamphlet in defence of 
this practice, which was pat- 
ronized by the abettors of 
jumping in religious assemblies, 
but viewed by the serious and 
grave with disapprobation. It 
appears fi*om late accounts that 
the jumpers are comparatively 
very few, even among the Meth- 
odists ; and those ai-e pej:*sons 
of very warm tempers, and an* 
imated mannera.* 



Karaites, or Caba- 

This name denotes a 
l;iirist,and is given to a jew- 
3ct which adhered to the 
1 sense of the old testa- 
, and considered the scrip- 

as the whole and only 
)f their faith and practice. 

denomination 'was given 

about thirty years before 
it, when, upon the dissen- 
betwixt Hillel, thepresi- 

of the Sanhedrim, and 
imai, the vice president, by 
1 their respective pupils 

divided into two parties, 



betwixt whom there were per- 
petual contests; those that were 
of the opinion of the Kai*aites, 
sided with the school of Sham- 
mai, and those who were zeal- 
ous for traditions, with that of 
Hillcl. According to Dr. Pri- 
deaux, they did not absolutely ^ 
reject traditions, but only re- 
fused them the same authority 
with the written oracles of God. 
They were distinguished from 
the Sadducees, by maintaining 
the doctrines of the immortali- 
ty of the soul, and futuw re- 
wards and punishments.! A 



Irans* Tour through Wales, and Binpley's North Wales. Evans* Sketch of 
3US Denominations, 12 London Edition. 

;aliDet*s Diet, in Caraite, chap, xvi, xviL Prideaux's Conn. vol. il p. 353. 
g's bectures. Ckrke's Travels, vol* ii. p. 348. 
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considerable number of this 
sect is still found in Turkey, 
and other parts of the East. 

A colony of Karaite jews re- 
side in a fortress in tiie Cri- 
mea, and enjoy the free exer- 
cise of their ancient customs 
and religious rites. They pre- 
tend to have the text of the old 
testament in its most genuine 
state, and deem it an act of pi- 
ety to copy the bible, or pious 
commentaries upon the text once 
in their lives. Their charac- 
ter is said to be directly oppo- 
site to that which is generally 
attributed to their bi'ethi*en, be- 
ing altogether without re- 
proach. They pay great at- 
tention to the education of their 
children, who are taught pub- 
licly in tlie synagogues. Al- 
most all of them ai-e engaged 
in trade or manufactures. 

KEITHIANS, a party that 
separated from the quakers, in 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1691. 
They were headed by tlie fa- 
mous George Keith, from whom 
they derived their name. Those 
"who persisted in their separa- 
tion, after their leader desei«ted 
them and returned to England, 
practised baptism, i*eceived the 
Lord's supper, and kept the 
seventh day sabbath, whence 
they were called ^mker-Bap- 
Hsts, and Sabbatarians : but 
they retained the lar>guage, 
dress, and manners of the Qua- 
kers.* 

♦KILHAMITES ; thus the 



Methodists of the new connes- 
ion are sometimes called^ from 
Mr. Alex. Kilhaniy who was a 
distinguished preaicher among 
them, and acted as secretary to 
the society. See Mtthodists. 

*K1RK, The or Church of 
Scotland, is Calvinistic in doc- 
trine, and presbyterian in dis* 
cipline; and has been so fmoi 
the time of the celebrated Jofai 
Knox, the famous Scotch refor- 
mer, who flourished in the six- 
teenth century. The form of 
theii* worship is very simpk, 
without a liturgy and without 
pomp. Scotland contains about 
nine hundred parishes^ and ag 
many benefices ; they are pro. 
vided for by patrons, and mt, 
in general, elective by the peo^ 
pie. See Presbyterians^ ' 

♦KNIGHTS : three ordenj 
of knighthood wei*e institutisi 
in the twelfth centory fortli 
defence of Christianity, and for 
the annovance of infidels. 1; 
The Knights of St. Jolm of Je-; 
rusalem were designed to re-' 
lieve and assist the vast number 
of pUgrims who visitod Jerusa^ 
lem and the holy land. 2. Thil 
templars (so called from a pal- 
ace adjoining Jerusalem) wem 
purely a militaiy order, who 
were to guard the roads aiid 
protect the christians from tM 
Mahometans. 3. The teuton^' 
ic Knights of St. Mary chief- 
ly devoted their service to tliti 
care of the soldiers wounded in 
the holy wars. The two latter 



I 

i 



* Edwards' Hist of American Baptists^ p. 55—60 
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■s Lave been long extinct ; 
le fuimer found an asylum 
B Isle of J^alta.* 
NIPPERDOLINGS, a 
nination in the sixteenth 
ry, derived from Bertrand 
perdoling, who taught a 
1 millenium ; denied jus- 
tion by faith, original sin, 
n£Emt baptism: maintain- 
at every Cliristian has au- 



thority to preach and adminis- 
ter the sacraments; that all 
things ought to be in common, 

&c.t 

KTISTOLATRiES, certain 
of the Monophysites, who 
maintained that the body of 
Christ, before his resurrection, 
was corruptible, like that of 
other men4 



ABBADISTS, a denom- 
m in the seventeenth cen- 
Their founder, John 
adie, was a native of 
ce, and i*cmarkablc for liis 
*al eloquence and warm en- 
ism. He was educated in 
)osom uf the church of 
U but in 1630 he embraced 
rotestant religion, and be- 
a member of the reformed 
;h, and performed with 
ation the ministerial func- 
in France^ Switzerland^ 
lolland. He at length e- 
i a new community, who, 
■ding to the accounts of the 
adists, did not differ from 
■eformed church so much 
»r tenets and doctrines, as 
eir manners and rules of 
[iline. Labbadie, howev- 
laintained, that the holy 
tares were not sufficient to 
men to salvation, Mthout 
in particular illuminations 



and revelations from the holy 
spirit; and that in reading the 
scriptui*es, we ought to give less 
attention to the literal sense of 
tlie word, than to the inward 
suggestions of the spirit, and 
that the efficacy of the word de- 
pended upon him that preached 
it; that the faithful ought to 
have all things in common ; that 
tliei'e is no subordination or 
distinction of rank in the true 
church of Chiist ; that Christ 
was to reign a thousand years 
upon earth ; that the contem- 
plative life is a state of grace 
and union with Grod, and the 
very height of pei*fection ; that 
the christian,whose mind is con- 
tented and calm, sees all things 
in God, enjoys the Deity, and is 
perfecfly indifferent about eve- 
ry thing that passes in the 
world; and that the christian 
arrives to that happy state by 
the exercise of a perfect self- 



if osheim, vol. ill. p. IS^SO. N. Ed. 
ihevrea's Hist of the Worlds toL iiit p. 4S7.' 
4b>iheixD» ToU L p. 471» 472^ 
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denial^ by mortifying the flesh 
and all sensual affection, and by 
mental prayer. 

Labbadie had the address to 
ingi'atiate himself with Eliza- 
beth Princess Palatine, and oth- 
er ladies of rank and piety. 
Several persons of distinguish- 
ed talente became members of 
this sect; among whom was 
the celebrated Anne Maria Se- 
hurman of Utrecht, whoso ex- 
tensive erudition i*endered her 
so famous in the republic of let- 
ters, during the last centuiy,* 

LAMA, worship of the. See 
Sluinwmsm, 

LAMPETIANS, the follow- 
ers of Lampetius, a Syrian 
monk, who in the seventeenth 
century taught that, as man is 
bom free, a christian, in order 
to please Gkid, ought to do no- 
thing by necessity ; and that it 
is therefore unlawful to make 
TOWS, even those of obedience. 
To this system he is said to 
have added certain tenets of the 
Carpocratians, &c.t 

LATITUDINARIANS, a 
name which distinguished those 
in the seventeenth century, who 
attempted to bring episcopali- 
ans, Presbyterians, and inde- 
pendents, into one communion, 
by compromising the difference 
between them. The chief lead- 
ers of this party were the gi'eat 
Chillingworth, and John Hales, 
to whom may be added More, 
Cndworth, Gale,Tillotson, and 
Whitchcot. They wei*c zeal- 



ously attached to the church of 
England ; but did not look up- 
on episcopacy as indispensable 
to the constitution of the chris^ 
tian church : hence they mvdAi 
tained, that those who foUowed 
other forms of government an4 
worship} were not on that wit 
count to be excluded from tto 
communion, or to forfeit the tt^^ 
tie of brethren. They reduciil 
the fundamental doctrinesi'df 
cliristianity to a few -poinbu 
By this way of proceeding tlilf|^ 
showed that neitlier the ^piscisB 
palians, who, generally spedi^ 
ing, were Aiminiaf is, nor' ttit 
presby terians and indcpendenilff 
who as generally adopted.f[j| 
doctrines of Calvin, had.-uf^ 
reason to oppose each (MfuDr 
with such animosity and biffeilu 
ness, since the subjects of IbeW 
debates were matters of anhtf! 
different nature, with respect W 
salvation ; and might be virfi 
ously explained and understool 
without any prejudice to HbsSt 
etei*nal interests.^ ■ "'^ 

LIBERTINES, asect whkfe 
arose in Flanders about 1525^ 
probably from the remains of 
the '< Brethren of tJie free «jiir- 
i/," mentioned above. Thief 
published no books; but 1h» 
doctrines they taught accord* 
ing to Calvin and others, wtsm i 
the following: 1. That the Ddi i 
ty was the sole operating cause 
in the mind of man, and the 
immediate author of all human 
actions. 2. That consequenfly 



• Mosheim, vol. v. p. 492. f Broug^hton, vol. ii. p. 31. 

^ Mosheim, vol. Iv. p. S35» Burnet's Histoxy of his own times, p. 186^ 
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the distinctions of good and evil 
that had been estaiblished ^itii 
lespect to those actioas, "were 
lalse and gi-oundless ; and tiiat 
iQen could noty properly speak- 
iDgy commit sin. 3. That reli- 
gion consisted in the union of 
tte spirit, or rational soul, with 
tbe supreme Being. 4. That 
ill those who had attained to 
this happy union by sublime 
contemplation and elevation of 
Blind, were then allowed to in- 
Uge, without exception or re- 
4^nt, their appetite and pas- 
aiQiiSj as all their actions were 
ttenperfectiy innocent. 5. That 
«flep tiie death of the body, 
tksy were to be united to the 

- liOLLARDS, the followers 
of ^.9lter Lollard, (or Walter, 
tll|e.Lollard,) who is said to have 
b^en.an Englishman by bii'th ; 
btt be first propagated his doc- 
t;i<Uies in Germany, about the 
TWUP. 1315, after which he re- 
t^^ned to England, a few years 
liebre Wickliff began to op- 
pose the church of Borne. (See 
^MUiffitesJ The Lollards re- 
jected the sacriiice of the mass, 
extreme unction, and penances 
^sin ; insisting tiiat Christ's 
^iifferings were all-sufficient to 
^tbne for the sins of those who 
\ ^lievcd in him. Walter Lol- 
**i:*d afterwards returned to flie 
^ntinent, whei-e he sealed his 
JjEsertimony with his blo<Ml, being 
*>Umt alive at Cologne in 1322. 
-• 'Many societies of Ti(»llanls, 
^f botii sexes, ^^cre formed in 



most parts of Germany and 
Flanders, where they were pro- 
tected by the magistrates and 
inhabitants, on account of tlieir 
usefulness to the sick; but 
whether they were really the 
disciples of Walter Lollard, 
may be questioned ; the Alexi- 
ans or CeJlites, had obtained the 
name of Lollards, from the old 
German word Iit^/eit, loUen, or 
laUeUf << to sing with a low 
voice;" to luU; because they 
interred such as died of the 
plague, which at that period 
ravaged fdl Europe, and sung 
a dirge in a mournful tone, as 
tiiey conveyed them to the 
grave. They obtained many 
papfd grants, by which their in- 
stitute was confirmed, their 
persons exempted from the cog- 
nizance of the inquisitors, and 
subjected entirely to the juris- 
diction of the bishops : and at 
last, for their farther security, 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, in 
1472, obtained a bull from Pope 
Sixtus IV. by which they were 
ranked among the religious or- 
ders, and delivered fh>m the 
jurisdiction of their bishops; 
which privileges were yet more 
extended by Po|)e Julius IL in 
1506. 

In England, the foltowers of 
Wickliff were called, by way of 
reproach, Lnllards, from some 
affinity in theii* tenets, which 
WGVQi solemnly condemned by 
the archbisliop of Canterbury 
and ti)e council of Oxford; and 
those ^^bo adhered to them 



* Brou^hton, vol. i:. p. 543. Mosbcim, vol. W. p, 1 2'\ 12^, 
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niitted to tlie vnterim, pablished 
by the emperour Charles ¥•* 
Melanchthon was the head of 
this partjy and they were call- 
ed Miaphorists. The rigid Lu- 
tlierans are those who would 
not endure any change in their 
master's sentiments ; of whom 
M. Flacius was the head. 

The Lutlierans are partial to 
the use of instrumental music 
in their churcheSf and admit 
statues and paintings as the 
church of En^and does, with- 
out allowing them any religious 
veneration ; but the rigid Cal- 
vinists reject these, and al- 
low only tiie simplest forms of 
psalmody. 

The modem Lutherans, about 
the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, enlarged their liberality 
toward other sects, and gave 
up the supposed right of perse- 
cution. Their public teachers 
now enjoy an unbounded right 
of dissenting from the decisions 
of those symbols of creeds, 
which were once deemed al- 
most infallible rules of faith 
and practice. Mosheim attri- 
butes this change in theii* sen- 
timents to the maxim which 
they generally adopted, that 
Christians were accountable to 
God alone for their religious 
opinions ; and that no individ- 
ual could be justly punished by 
the magisti*ate for his errone- 
ous opinions, while he conduct- 



ed himself like a virtaous 2ai» 
obedient subject, and made, nm 
attempts to disturb the peaoBl 
and oi-der of civil society. >d 

The Lutherans at present ad*: 
mrt also into their sacred e§ii 
non the Epistle of St Jamesil 
and the revelation of SL Johi^ 
which Luther rejected, becauw 
he could not explain them.t' :f{ 

The doctrine of consubstan^. 
tiation, which is maintained by 
the Lutheran churches, consti* 
totes the principal difference 
between them and the churdi 
of England. See Ei^ 
church. invi 

In Sweden and Norway fltf 
Lutheran church is epiaoopli 
In Denmark under the nameirf 
superintendants, all epiacopl 
authority is retained; wl^ 
through Germany thesvperiflir 
power is vested in a consistaqfi 
over which there is a jm^. 
dent, with a distinction of rank 
and privileges, and a suborfr 
nation of the inferiour clergf 
to their superiours, diffemt 
from the purity of presbytnt; 
anism. 

The German Lutheran chudi 
is a respectoble body as to noiO: 
bers and wealth, in Penn^It 
vania and Maryland. Thov 
maintaining the doctrine of coat 
substantiation, and the episcpr 
pal form of their ecclesiastlc4 
government, keeps them and 
the German reformed chnrdi 






* This was a confession of faith enjoined only in the interim^ i.e. till a gen* 
eral council should decide tlie question in dispute. 

t Mosheim, vol. iii. p. Sol ; vol iv. p. 108, 109. Robertson's Charles T. 
▼oL ii. p. 42. Broughton, voL ii. p. S3 — 36. Middleton's Biographia Evan. 
▼oL i. p. 158^ &c« and Ltlther on the Galatians^ 4tOj p. 142— 144t 
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jt bodies. There iSf how- 

a good understanding be- 

fhem^ and they often of- 

> in each othei^s puIpitSf 

I some instances unite in 

ng a church, inwhichthey 

rorship at different times. 

Iiarmony between two de- 

lationsy once so much op- 

to each other, is owing 

lelaxation of the reform- 



ed church in some of the pecur 
liar doctrines of Calvinism."^ 

The Lutherans are also sub- 
divided into a variety of infe- 
riour denominations, as •3ms* 
dorfians, CalixtinSf FladanSf 
OriandrianSf Synergists^ Vbiqtd^ 
iarians, and ZninglianSf of 
which some account will be 
found under their respective 
heads. 
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AGEDONIANS, a de- 
lation of the fourth centu- 
called after Macedonius, 
mi-arian bishop of Con- 
nople. Socrates, the ec- 
itical historian, says. He 
lered the Holy Ghost as 
f HMme energy diffused 
^ut the universe, and 
i a person distinct from 
ither and the Son;" an 
n that had many parti- 
before it was condemned 
council of Constantino- 
i the year SSl.f 
AGDALENETTES, a 
given to certain commu- 
of nuns, consisting chief- 
enitent courtezans. They 
established at Mentz in 
-at Paris 1493 — at Na- 
324..-^t Rouen and Bor* 
1618. The propriety of 
; this name to such char- 
has been, however, de- 



nied by Mr. Hanway and others, 
since it is by no means certain 
that Mary Magdalen was a wo- 
man of bad character ; and her 
having been a demoniac by no 
means implies it.:}: See Penu> 
tents. 

MAGI, (jMMyty Greek ;) in- 
terpreters of sacred mysteries. 
The Magi, or Magians, are an 
ancient Persian sect,: who be- 
lieved in two co-eternal princi- 
ples, namely, Oromasdes, the 
source of all good, and Arima- 
nius, the fountain of all evU. The 
former they worshipped under 
the symbol of its purest emblem* 
a perpetual fire. Their priests 
attained to such extraordinary 
skiU in philosophy, that some 
have imagined, they exercised 
curious and diabolical arts, and 
hence arose the term Magi- 
cians. Others supposed their 
magic was natural and lawful. 



mi8* Sketch of Religious Denominations. Buck's Theol. Diet. Rush's 

t of the German inhahitants of Pennsylvania. 

bsheiro, vol. i. p. 426. 

otch TheoL Diet in Magdalen» Hanway's Letter to the govemours of 

a^len Hospital, 
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Such were tiie anci^t Magi pf 
the Persians^ their desceii^anti^ 
in Persia are the Gaurs dT the 
present day.f See Qaur$. 

MAHOMETANS, or Mo- 
HAMMEDANSy derive their pame 
and doctrine from Mahomet^ or 
Mohammed, who was born in 
Arabia late in the sixth centii- 
ry. He was endowed with a 
subtle genius, and possessed of 
rreat enterprise and ambition. 
He aimed at the introduction of 
a new religion, and began his 
eTcntful project by accusing 
both Jews and christians with 
corrupting the revelations that 
had been made to them from 
heaven. He maintained that the 
prophets, and even Christ him- 
self, had foretold his coming, 
which he endeavoured to make 
out from the Arabic version of 
Deut xxxiL d. Pisalm L 2. 
Isa. xxi. 7 9 and John xvi. 7 ; in 
some of which he pretended 
that he was literally named, as 
likewise in other parts of the 
original gospels ; and particu- 
larly that he was the paraclete 
promised by our Saviour in the 
text last referred to. 

According to the best Mo- 
hammedan authors, his mission 
was revealed to him in a dream, 
in the foriieth year of his age. 
From that moment^ say they, 
Mohammedyunder the influence 
of a holy terrour, devoted him- 
self to a solitary life. He re- 
tired to a grotto in the moun- 
tain of Hira, which overiooks 
Mecca. He there passed his 
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days ^d qights in fuiiW 
prayer, and meuitation* b^^ 
mi^ofoueof these fOftaid^ 
e ^figel (jfibriei apF^iif)!^ tf 
im with the first phaptsp pf ^ 
koran, and comman^iieid ^if^^^9 

read. Mohai^med rq^^r li|i 
was unable; upon which (h^^ 
gel repeatedly enibracipd \i\% 
and command^ him to read jif 
the name chilis Creator. ACmf 
days afterwards, praying imii 
the same mountain of Hira, MI6- 
hammed saw the angel again 
seated in the midst of the cloodi^ 
on a glittering throne, wifk fho 
second chapter of th© " 
and was addressed by hifB-vli 
the following words: <<Ohti|i|i 
who art covered with a cc^ 
tial mantle, arise andpraichP 

Thus Gabriel, say tib^ wm 
writers, communicated 
mand of the Eternal to 
phety in the twenty thr^'hlt 
years of his life, chapter iff 
chapter, the whole book oi ^ 
koran.f 

These pretensions to a divii^ 
mission drew on him a reqi^ 
sition from the inhabitants of 
Mecca, that he would convincft 
them by working a min^^Bi 
hut he replied, <<Ood refl|p9 
those signs and wonders tiu|i 
would depreciate the merit^ 
faith* and aggravate the gnSt 
of infidelity." Hedecla^Ai^ 
Grpd sent 1dm into the worid iii^ 
only to teach his will, but iq 
compel mankind to embrace it 
The magistrates of Mecca were 
alarmed at the progress of his 



• Calmet's Dictionary on the Bible, voL ii. 

t Prideaaz'sLifeofMaliomet. lyOhotson's Ottoman 
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jjl^ tilBme4 q{ tbpir 4^igii to 
ilf^tFQy tiiiuy fl^d to Medifia. 
Frpm thUi fligbtf wluch h^ 

Gp^fl in th« year of Christ 622, 
1 follower^ cojapute their era, 
fVJl^ in Ara2)ici hegira, or tiiie 

, The hoofc in w)uch the Mo- 
IVHimiedaii religion is contain- 
!(ifi\$ p^Uefl o^ofan, or t^ Jepran, 
.i e^ the fi^inir ; l^ we say the 
IW^ w)iicH ineans the (oofc, by 
fnqr crfemiripnce. TbeMoham- 
nedans belieFe, that this book 
ng taken from the great yoI- 
Wm pf the divine decreeSf which 
htB tieen frp^n everlasting by 
(iod's thrpniB, written on a ta- 
Ul of vast dimensipnSf called 
If the preserved table.'' Its 
4vitrUies made a most rapid 
ftiogress over Arabia, Syria, 
tjgypt, and Persia ; and Af o- 
&«llime4 became^ the mostpow- 
^iiil monarch of his time. 
^10 successors spread over 
tofHit part of Asia, Afiica, and 
4Biirope: and they still give 
mKW to a very considerable pro- 
portion of mankind. 

Ilua rapid and extensive 
qiread of the Moslem faith has 
' iMot only been urged as an argu- 
ment in its favour, hut been 
Vwight into competition with 
' :the iw^mgation of Christiani- 
'1^» Two circumstances how- 
enr must be brought into con- 
lidBration. Mohammed contriv- 
ed by the permission of polig- 
ttay and concubinage to make 
Us creed palatable to the most 
depraved of mankind ; and at 
th« same time, by allowing its 



prpp&f^tipn by the sword^ to 
excite the maitifil spirit of un- 
prinpipled adv^tur^. << The 
sword, (says he) |s the key of 
h^ven and hell :" << inid who- 
soever falls in battle, his sins 
are forgiven at the day of judg- 
ment ; and the loss of his Umbs 
shall be supplied by the wings 
of angels and ctierubims*'' 

The great doctrine of the ko- 
ran is the unity of Chd: to re- 
store which point, Mohammed 
pretended, was the chief end of 
Ids mission ; it being laid down 
by him 83 a fundamental truth, 
that tiiere never was, nor can. 
be,mprethan one true religion. 
For though particular laws or 
ceremonies are temporary, and 
Bubj^t to alteration according 
to divine direction ; yet, the 
substance of religion being 
truth, continues immutable. 
And he taught, that whenever 
this religion became neglected, 
or essentially corrupted, Grod 
informed and admonished man- 
kind thereof by prophets, of 
whom Moses and Jesus were 
the most distinguished, till the 
appearance of Mohammed. 

The koran asserts Jesus to be 
the true Messiah, the word and 
breath of God, a worker of mi- 
racles, a preacher of heavenly 
doctrines, and an exemplary 
pattern of a perfect life. Many 
Mohammedans deny that he 
was really crucified ; but pre- 
tend that, to elude the malice of 
his enemies,he was caught up in- 
to paradise, and another person 
crucified in his stead ; though 
this opinion is by no means uni- 
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"^m^aL They believe that his 
religion was improved and com- 
pleted by Mohammed, who was 
the seal o( the prophets, and 
was sent frqm God to restore 
the true religion to its primi- 
tive simplicity ; with the addi- 
tion however, of some peculiar 
laws and ceremonies* 

The Mohammedans divide 
their religion into two general 
parts ; faith and practice. 
Their faith, or theory, is sum- 
med up in this confession; 
There is but one CMf and Mh 
hammed is his proplieL Under 
these two propositions are com- 
prehended six distinct branches: 
Belief in God ; in his angels ; 
in his scriptures ; in his pro- 
phets ; in the resurrection and 
judgment; in God's absolute 
decrees. 

The unity of God is the first 
principle of their faith. " There 
is no God but God, and him on- 
ly we must adore/' Of angels 
it is believed, that they have 
pure and subtile bodies, created 
of fire, and tliat they have va- 
rious forms and offices ; some 
being employed in writing down 
the actions of men, others in 
caiTying the throne of God, and 
other services. They reckon 
four angels superiour to the 
rest : Gabriel, who is employed 
in writing the divine decrees — 
Michael* the protector of the 
Jews — ^Azrael, the angel of 
death — and Israfil, who will 
sound the trumpet at the resur- 
rection. They likewise assign 
to each person two guardian 
angels. The devil,''according 
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to thekoran, was once one of thi 
highest angels ; but fell throdgfc 
refusing to pay homage to Ad^ 
am at the command of God. 

Besides angels and 
the Mohamm^ans are tanglit 
to believe an intermediate oroeif 
of creatures, which they calHj^ 
or geidi; created also of w^ 
but of a grosser fabric than ai^ 
gels, and subject to mortalilgr^ 
Some of these are supposed lk 
be good, and others bad ;' as^ 
capable of future salvation <tf^ 
damnation, as men are. . > .\ 

As to the scriptures, they ni^ . 
taught by the koran, that Go^ 
in mvers ages of the world j^tvb 
revelations of his will in wnttDH* 
to his prophets, all of which tart 
lost except the pentateuchf tta j 
psalms, the gospel, and the kiCK > 
ran, which were successive^ 
delivered to Moses, David, Jt^ 
sus, and Mobammed; whid, 
last being the seal of the pro- 
phets, these revelations are now. 
closed. The number of prft-. 
phets, who have been from Urn 
to time sent into the world the/* 
compute at 224 thousand. 

Their next article of faith iS) 
the general resurrection andii 
future judgment. But befim 
these, they believe there is aa 
intermeaiate state, both of flie 
soul aad body. When a coipso^ 
is laid in the grave, two angda. 
they suppose, come to examine 
it concerning the unity of God 
and the mission of Mohammed* 
If the body answer rightly, it is 
suffered to rest in peace : if not, 
they beat it with iron maces, 
then press the earth on the 
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e, which is knawed and' 
bj ninety nine dragons, 
I some explain allegorical- 
the stings of conscience, 
to the souls of the fiedthfnl, 
ihey are separated from 
>dy by the angel of death, 
lelieve that &ose of the 
lets are admitted into pa- 
3 immediately: that the 
of believers are lodged 
Adikm in the lowest heav- 
nxt that those of the wick- 
■e confined in a dongeon 
' a great rgck, to be tiiere 
nted till the general res- 
lion. In these points, 
rer, tliey are by no means 
mons. 

at the resurrection will be 
al, and extend to angels, 
, men, and smimals, is the 
red opinion of the Moham- 
QS, and supported by the 
rity of the koran.* 
inkind, say they, at the re- 
lation will be distinguished 
three classes; those who 
. foot, those who ride, and 
who creep. The first 
will consist of those be- 
8, whose good works have 
few* the second of those 
re more acceptable toGod ; 
ce All affirms that the pi- 
rhen they come forth from 
iepulchres, shall find ready 
jhed for them white-wing- 
mels, with saddles of gold, 
bird class will be compos- 
infidels, whom God will 
to make their appearance 



with their faces on the ground. 
When all are assembled togeth- 
er, they will wait in their ranks 
and orders for tlie judgment a 
^•ery considerable time. At 
length God will come in the 
clouds, surrounded by angels^ 
and will produce the books 
wherein every man's actions are 
written. Some say, that he will 
judge all creatures in the space 
of half a day, and others less. 
At this tribunal, every action, 
thought, and word, will b6 
weighed in balances held by the 
angel Gabriel, of so vast a size> 
that its two scales are capacious 
enough to contain both heaven 
and earth. The trials being 
over, all must pass the bridge 
at Sirat, which is laid over the 
middle of hell, and is described 
to be finer than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of a sa- 
bre. The wicked will miss 
their footing, and fall headlong 
into hell flre.j 

In the koran it is said that 
hell has seven gates, for the mus* 
sulmans, the christians,the jews, 
the sabians, the magicians, the 
pagans, and for hypocrites of all 
religions. Here they will suf- 
fer a variety of torments, which 
shall be eternal, except to those 
who have embraced the true 
religion, who will be delivered 
thence after they have expiat- 
ed their crimes by their suffer- 
ings.:}: The righteous, after 
having surmounted the difficul- 
ties of their passage, will cn- 



■lc'9 Koran, p. 96, 97. t «Wd. p. 90—112. 

'Ohowon's Uiit of tUe Ottoman F.mpire« yoI. i. p. 109. 
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fef paradto, vthitH fh6jr'«e- 
flCHbe to b6 a most glorious $M 
ddicions placcf, j»fhalAted hf 
beaotifal '^(rnieti^^t^'houAiik- 
Ifoiliiding WitM Hv^rs^^fnilk^ 
%ttic, and hoWy, "Aci ' Hfw 
t1i6 faithfdl ^m kmjdt^iie'VnOdt 
l£i^ii^ite delighfi05 in tt stAto of 
«temal beatitud^^ mhfM IM 
tfegrto of felicity is ph>p^>rl;iQfii^ 
^ to the shicerfty tf their faith, 
and the naturb and ' nrnnber of 
th^ii^ good %^rfe9; Some or 
th^ii^ phitosi^hersy harwever, 
ttnderistond these descriptions 
Mlcgoi4caIly. ' 

The last ^at poiiit of faith 
rdates to €<od'8 absdnte de- 
breiss. The dioctrine which tiiey 
call orthodox isythat whatever 
tothesi to pato in the world, 
idiether it be good or bad^ pro- 
<^geds entirely fh)m the di^ne 
wilU and is irrisvoci^ly fixed^ 
iflttid recorded from ^M eternity 
\ti the preserved tabk; and that 
God hath secretly predetermin-- 
ed, not only the adverse and 
pHisperons fortuneof every per- 
son inf the wortd ; but also his 
ohcdience or disobedience, and 
consequently his everlasting 
happiness or misery afber death ; 
which fate or predestination^ it 
is impossible by any foresight 
or wisdom to avoid. Notwitii- 
standing thiSfSOme doctors of the 
Mohammedan law assert, that 
whoever denies free-will, and 
attributes human actions to the 
sole influence of the Deity, sins 
against religion ; and, if be per- 
sist in his errour, becomes an 
infidel. They assert, tliat in cr- 

• White's Bampton Lecture, p. 84, 



«ry circilttmlaitod of llfiaiiflieiil.' 
Tine assistanoeiou^hlifife^ldM 
iitaplored, th<w*tfrth*> i M» tocc ri 
i^ion of the prophet: tiNW^vwf 
one should i^^Sect^ Uetthmirf 
and use that aid* Wh|itan|Mi 
denc^ And' experienoo oiayiiBif- 
gest After these: BwailB-UHM 
been employ^c^ then^ H w y'tort 
that human events nrnf^/ja^om 
tributed to the' AoordM/sif 
heaven; to^ isiAAyfUtnlSai 
onght ever to suUnlfr witfeiUB 
most unUmited mi9iidllon»7ii« 

It is certain thatMohatamut 
made great use of the ddttrivt 
of pred^tination^ orrathMpfaMl 
for the advancement of' ;diisiUl 
signs ; encouraging hi»'fi>lhN|| 
ers to fight withoutiifqEWfTflil 
even dei^sratoly, >^foi^;jthB>fff«i^ 
pagation of their foithiliy |Mit 
resenting to them thH^afl/Mf 
caution would not! aireM^iACie 
inevitable destiny,.. «r{^tioij| 
theirlives: for not only thct^jiiti 
buttle manner andeiraumiltMk 
ces of their death, hai^ bM 
unalterably fixed firomattlfkr- 
nity. Hence IherigidmiiHlPdtf* 
man deems every . atteMp^,^ 
change the coraHim 4U-c^ifitof 
things, ivbellion again^<iA9 
est^lishei laws ^ 06d ^^i ind 
views the plague, whiclhiiiiiPMn 
mon in thoseparts^ra^i^ingljp 
country, and <lestit)^ing 4;hRi' 
sands and ten thousand^rJAftblD 
streets^ without iexert^t^MU^ 
effort to check ito'^^eadbl fG* 
fects.* • V f. u*i\i\l 

Of the four .praa^c{|l ^ff^cy 
required by the/4:oraiia.pj^is')p 
is the firsts Mahomed . mofl^ <(» 
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Cfttt prayer, thejytUarof rd^^^ion, 
Md the htif ^faradiMc. Hence 
ke obliged his followers to pray, 
fve times every twenty four 
^ms%9 and always to wi^ be- 
fcK prayers, 

' . The giving of alms is com- 

Mmded jointly with prayer; 

flw former being held of great 

iBcacy in causing the latter to 

fnvaU with God.* 

'^ Fasting is another duty en- 

jofaied as of the utmost import- 

uce. They are obliged to fost 

the whole month of Ramadan, 

km day-light to sun-set ; and 

ftereason given is, because at 

fat time the koran was sent 

kmn JDrom heaven. 

/•The pQgrimage to Mecca is 

' « n necessary a point of practice, 

ftlHtf according to a tradition of 

iMbammed, he who dies with- 

dt performing it, may as well 

dfe a jew or a christian : they 

lln practise circumcision as a 

4Mne . institution ; and keep 

^oir sriibath on a Friday. 

l%e negative precepts of the 
^oran are, to abstain uom usu- 
^9 gambling, drinking of wine, 
^Ming of blood, and swiae's 
^ lb. 

The Mohammedans are no 

divided in sentiment, than 

Christians. The first di- 

"Vision is into the followers of 

-Abubekir and Ali ; each of 

^Vbom claimed the succession af- 

^tir Mbhammed's death, as Ca- 

liphor vicar of the prophet ; just 

wtiio pope pretends to be the 

fluocessor of St. Peter. The 

idherents to the former are 

• Sale's Koran, p. 1 14—120. 
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called Soiiim^ ; because they 
adhered to the iSoimia or tneidi- 
tions of the sayings of the 
prophet, in the same manner, as 
the Rabbins adhere to the Jew- 
ish Mishna. On the other hand 
the ScUUeSf who adhere to Ali^ 
reject these traditions, as the 
Karaites do those of the Jews. 
Between these parties subsists 
the greatest animosity, each 
charging the other with cor- 
rupting their religion, and a^^ 
nathematizing each other as the 
vilest heretics. These are di- 
vided into a variety of inferiour 
sects, differing chiefly on the 
doctrines of fote and free-will ; 
on the nature and duration, of 
future rewards and punish- 
ments, and on certain rites and 
ceremonies; but the christian 
reader would be little interest- 
ed by particulars. The fol- 
lowers of Ali are chiefly to be 
found in Persia ; and the sub- 
jects of the great mogul are, in 
a great measure, neuter. 

These principles are all pro- 
fessedly derived from the Ko* 
ran, or Mohammedan bible, re- 
peatedly referred to above. This 
book has been extolled as the 
standard of eloquence among 
the Arabians; and many learn- 
ed christian writers have ad- 
mitted that it contains eloquent 
passages, but it has been as- 
serted, that <' most of these are 
evidently borrowed from the 
writings of Moses and the 
prophets, and are written in a 
stylo similar to that of the He-* 
brew scriptui'cs,'* and that 




urn i^i H^ 

*<(bo dpnunentaton on tUo. k»- ter.tliu^piiUL,-«i^^weetqe Mtwi 

nuif'oot leu niuneroiu tbui bone;. ,. p* .th*.ndgv8 i)|; ^ 

OqmKlij' BU(P«bbM iritll the lat^ of. It, and tiboy are tma^lM 

ter, in. ^keniqs .tti« injt, thejr wiUi stara. I bpUevQi^AfKrHK 

tt^y-ft i^^ny ^ t^ ^-to'f^b ^ . and bell. Tba inhcb^^BOtoynf 

XbiB account^ tyhtcb wo)dd tbe former know.no n^aftW^HW 

alt«at)^ be too bpg, were it a^t tbe bouris wbo atteod thw)|,»^ 

inspecting tbe £aitn of iw bun- never aflUcted wUb'^iqt 

drea and fiiitf- miUUnw of tba The floor of psTMliaawn 

nre«nt nee of ataolund, sball Ate stooes are aUvQiv,ai 

be concluded «iUi a brief uun- cementgtdd. Tbeda 

nuuy at muBBiilmau tbeologx, tbe contraryi are ton 

mtuelbns of a creed, saidta ire,,uid,bf voracioiw i 

be extracted from a catechism sonous animals,"*. , 
latfilf pubUshed at Cooetanti- MAN1CH£ANS, orl 

uyjile. M i|feUeve,in tbe books cHKBS^a dcuomiiBatiooJig),,. 

which have been delivered litHn in the third .<entMry«. by, j 

heaven to the propbete. In this Manes, or Mauicbeiis..,jQf^|iu^ 

manner was tAeknnm given to, Persian by birtii, andeji)Q|)M 

Mohammed, tbe pentateucb to among tbe magirbe "*tf,^TB|tnft 

Moses, the psalter to David, a co&tioB of their Awgllfimn 

and the gospel to Jesus. I be- with the climtian systenvi^w 

lieve in the prophets* and the rather, tiic expU(:atioii of: &)ti 

miracles which wej pplrformed. one bj the other ; and in ordet* 

Adam was the fint prophet, and to succeed in the eiitcrprira. 

Mohammed thelasL . I bejiere affirmed, that Chi-ist bad. '<^ 

tiiat for the mace of fifly fhou- the doctrine ol'^alvatlon (wpflTT 

sand feara, the ri^l^us shall feet and untinlslied ; and ftt^lf. 

repose under tlie shade of the Ae was tb^^ Faracktt, or Cooif 

ierrestrial paradisoi, and Hut- fortsr, wiiura thctkparting.San 

wicked shall be e^tosed. naked vionr had promised to liiaidi^ 

to the bumiitg rays of tbe sun. ciples, to lead tliepi, intp ,M;- 

I believe, in the bridge Sire^ truth. He rejected ,, the, (,^X 
which passes over Ihe bottom-. . testament, the four go^cI^,9Qd, 

less [lit of hell ; it is as fine as the acts of thp apcstlcs'^ ,^j^ 

a hair, and as sharp as a sabre, that tbe cpistlcs,of '^aM wq-^, 

AUmust pass over it, aud.tbe fidsified iu a vaftdj' nfjtt^p^ 

wicked shall be .tbroV'-n off. and wrote a gospel which ;bf^ 

I b<^eve in the water-pools of pretended was dictated to \iifffi 

paradise. Each of the propb- by. God binmeir, aiid distjf 7' 

eb bas in paradise a bason, for guished. it by the uamc oG £^,-c 

bis own use'j the water is whi- teng, ,,, ^^^ 

•Sate'aKorufc Pndcnz<tUfc-«fMaiuBmea. Adam's -KeligiotoiWM^ 
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"Iftfitw IwqfM) -tiiftt there 
iMMro piiii^^froin which 
jff j^iitagB probMd; the one^ a 
mBll'^ifi<e ikiid'Bidiile matter, 
m Ughti a^d the other,; k 








tfid t^mijit substance, 
da^kmess. Each of these 
dominion of an 
Mf 'superintendhig Being. 
4^ho presides over theli^fa^ 
God ; he, who rules the 
ift^feass, bears^ the title of ja^If, 
Vi*pman. The ruler of the 
njl^^U gupremdy benevolent, 
good, and happy. The prince 
traimTiMs 11^ in hiinself unhap- 
if^Mfiffbeitig desirous torender 
iiMirii ^tai^BALers of his misery, 
^ 'ttittnudf^ant These two 
' feA^Hbach produced an 
^ ilnnltitadf^ of creatures 
MteUiAHng themselves, imd dis- 
flbRnitiirough their re- 
ice^. 

of dariLness lonr 
ttjipik'ttullf light existed in 
mti iMveiise; tod no sooner 
dUflJU perceive it, by means of 
sHiirarUndled in Ids dominions^ 
ttili he endeavoured to subject 
lC'f(i%i8 empire. The ruler of 
'^' light t^pomd his efforts, 
I; 'firrt with no great success : 
"^the priiM^ of darkness seized 
T% considerable portion of 
cd^stiad elements, even of 
A6V light itself, and minted 
thtoi ui the nrass of corrupt 
Bllttter. The ruler of the light 
t^ employed the Kving spirit, 
wliD succeeded better ; but he 
Mdd notentirtly disengagethe* 
pore particles of the celestial 
Hiotter fipom the corrupt mass, 
tlirQUgh which they had been 



dispenfed. Tfaeprinc^ofdaA- 
n«M after his de&itt produoM 
the firstpatents of the l|unuui 
nuto. liiese comnst of a body 
formed out of the eormpt mat- 
ter of the kingdom t^darknesBi 
ithfl of two aoub, one of which 
la aensilave and lostftd, and ik 
attt^ted to the evU princi]^e j 
the other is rational and imoio^-^ 

tal; aparttcleof th'atdivinelighi 
which was carried away by the 
army of dariuieinr, atid imniero. 
ed into the mass if malignaflit' 
matter. . 

Mankind beiitg thus formed, 
Ood created the earth out of 
the mass of matter by tliat liv- 
ing spirit, who had Tanquished 
the prince 6f daricness ; in order 
to fiimislh a dwelling Sivr the 
human race ; to deliver by de*- 
grees the captive ' souls from 
their cofporeu prisons ; and to 
extract the celestial elements 
from flie gross substance, in 
which they were involved. In 
order to this design, Ood pro- 
duced two beings of emineift 
dignity from his own essence — 
Christ, and the Holy Ghost 
The former is supposed to be 
that glorious intelligence which 
the Persians called JHtylhras; 
the brightness of the etemid 
light, subsisting in and by him- 
self, endowed with lifo, enriched 
with infinite wisdom, and hay- 
ing his residence in the sun. 
The latter, also a luminous,, 
animated substance, diffused 
throughout the atmosphere, 
winch surrounds this terrestrial 
^obe. This genial principle 
warms and Uluminatea tiie 
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iBNJI^s «f men« also fBiidfi9l;th« 
earib £riUti«i». aad.dravf99^ fArth 
gtwiiKMl J^ ' ij^ ite' bofpoi .tbe 

iWi'pi^itive ^taiioikj) . x <;: 
r. .After thQ;(E^ipr«ne JBeiiig^ J^ 
&r ^langrWe adfiioiii«bod,tii6 
cpiptil^ ^otUa, by tb^BttW^ 
of 4iie aped9.aQ4 holy. piNipheti|» 
l^Am^si/^ Chdst to diMccnd 
|ipone«iilib inQixIerto Imstw 
ibe retorn, o£ ;tbMpe ioiprbooed 
spirits totWr celestiiU country. 
In obedijBnice;ta tlu«i'.co«i(iffliAnd 
Chiist :ai^€»pe4 . iltiiipng^ the 
JewSf ct^t^MiNKiitk^abadowy 
formot a hoimii| }^y^ and not 
niib tbe-4;eal ;8iib8tanpe,...He 
taugbt morfaalfl . bow ; to disen* 
gage tbe rational soul from the 
corrupt body». to . conquer the 
vidence. of . ma]iignant patter ; 
a^Q demonstrated bis divine 
miasipn by stupendous miracles* 
Qn the .^ar liand, <^ prince 
of darkness used every: mcthpd 
to inflame the Jews against this 
divine mes^iiger^ . and incited 
tfaem at length to put. him to 
dcistb upon an ignominious 
cross ;. which punishment how- 
ever, he suffered not ia reality, 
but only in appeai^ccb and Ui 
the opinion d^.men., When 
Christ had fulfUled the purposes 
of his mission^ he returned to 
bis thcQiie in the.sun^ aiid ap- 
ppUited a certain number of 
chofi||»a apostles to propagate 
bis doctrines through the world. 
But befoTfi!. bis departure, he 
promis^ that at a cer^n per 
riod he would send a messen- 
ger^ superkiur> to alL qthera in 



enineiioeand4iglMi)r»^dMldril 
called tke Jf^rocUe^t ob(«m» 
faritr, -iNbo ,abotdd'->add Hiim^ 
things to Ahei^JlWPeoiypt^ A ai ^ p i 
deUvei^andidifl|nKtliiF«rniuii 
uudar which r^his laetMBHrJab 
boiire^. -This - odmfoffttirb 1i 
Mauesi who, by-oederisCit 
Most Hi^ deelaredi'tB 
^itdatbe «^Me doclrlneial sdvA 
^ tion,^ withoat eonoealpg^atTnif 
its truths ander tb&'Veilaf atasi^ 
aphor. . - . -..r.i;^r.> oilt o? 
TAjpse-soulsywho'lifdiinmiA 
sus tb' be the Sonrof 'Qo4ilin» 
nounce the worship'fsf AheiGiiil 
of the Jewsp Who^iatbBLrpma) 
of darkness,' obejiiibelidracttei 
Uvened by Chmst^'Mr driqji^itfl* 
enlai^ged and iUiisliiiitaAiikf 
Manes^ and ^combatiiltith <{Mfe 
severjuig fortitudette lintertiMl 
appetites of a ^mrrupt jHilMnii 
derive from 4his ftutb'iOidilQhA 
dience the inestiiwUvi.-iiidilMB 
tage of bdn^ gmduitt]rnr|ij|Ai 
fied from the contogmiltfiiiMi 
ter. The total pwrifio^bDUior 
souls cannot inilnnljfcriaililBl 
{dished during thte Kfe^iBeiM 
it is that the soids of sieoija&V 
death must pasarthrofigh inm 
states more of^ pmbMioiri ni 
trial, by water .aiiid^m^}b«iMil 
they can ascend to th^^V^PgliM 
of light. Tbey aseeiid^/thtVe- 
fore, jgrst into tihe. nioo«r4iAuillr 
consists of benign andiwlataili 
water $ whence, aOer-^ l«istalli 
tion of fifteea days^ tb^:^prntMji 
to the sun, whom puriFiftiig'&rr 
removes entirely 'tfaeirxcoBmqpi»f 
tion. The bodies, ^iceitpofeiaA 
of matter, which. th«yr,haM[(lofb 
behind tbemy return ito-^tteH^ 
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ifigkiid ONM.^- On llie otfanr 
^■Hly Hiose^.'lmiiby who faavo 

<hair *p«rificatidii^ pitt»' afbr 
Iriitiif into flie bodies of uuntelB 
if difltoeiit kindfl^* where tkfef^ 
itedin tiK th<^ binre ezpnitdl 
tev guilt, Md accomplish^ 
ftriv^dalvatioii. When tiie 
t^HBtost^ <|^art of the captive 
fliida kre restored to liberty and 
to the regions of light, then a 
ddlroafiiig'flreishall break forth 
Mhfe'^vine commiu^ from 
ilii)mdi2^hi9^&tt^hich it is at 
fMM|t)f«)nSned, and shall de- 
Aifrttfef frame of the world. 
MbeKijMb tremendous event, the 
fAnfo lend- powers of darkness 
daill iMtfbn^ to return to tiieit 
^■iuitiv^ aibode of anguish and 
iriWtaT, in wUcfa they shall 
dbMlJ^orsvw:. for, to prevent 
^tlMWveiiewilig this wtit in the 
liBglini flight, God shall sur- 
iliaad^be mansions of daikness 
Mtli«M^iinriiidble guard, com- 
fMMbef -these soub v,±o have 
MiHiished their puriAcations. 
nftaO'Sel in array, like a mili- 
tary Usildr i»haH fully prevent 
iny of yflidr wretched inhabi- 
lMali<A*«li|iceming forth agaiti 

-^VdlsBppoit' their fundaAien- 
lUi^hlctriiieof two principles, 
tlMzfilttilcheans argue thus : 
ItMUmri depend dnly on one al- 
M^^ktf > Caiiis^ infinitely good, 
wolciuittol alicount for the ex^ 
ifllenee of natural and morftl 
irHtfiorit is impossHile, that 
tAe^ftrstmnn could ^derive the 
fiuartty^of doing ill £mn a good- 



prtlie^tor Ml efthAot |MC 
cieM- but flrdm- a Vid cause f 
IMniffcire tMfres^will of Adam; 
w«* derivuM from two c^posite 
priflUc^es;' He depended oM 
the good |^iiiei|ile tbt his ^power 
to^pefgetfl^'inhmocence; but 
hi»power to deviate from virtue 
owtsd its risio to an evil princi- 
ple; >:Henee it is argued, there 
are two contrary principles; 
the one, the source of good ; the 
other, the fountain of all vice 
and miseiy. 

Manes enjoined his fcdlowcrs 
to mmrfiiy and afflict the body, 
which he looked upon as essen- 
tially corrupt; and to divest 
themselves of all the passions 
and instincts ef nature : but he 
did not impose this severe man« 
ner of living without distinc-* 
tioti. He divided his discipM 
into two classes ; one r i which 
comprehended perfect chris- 
tians, under the name of the 
dtct; ihe other the imperfect 
and feeble, under the title of 
hearers. The elect were obKged 
to an entire ' abstinence .flronii 
flesh, eggs, milk, fish, wine, all 
intoxicating drink, and wed- 
lock ; and to live in a state of 
the sharpest penury, nourishim 
their emaciated bodies wiffi 
only bread, herbs, pulse, and 
melons. The disciplim) of the 
hearers was milder : they were 
allowied to possess houses, land$, 
and wealth; to feed upon flesh, 
and to enter hito the bonds of 
conjugal life ; but under con- 
ditions of moderation and tem^ 
perance. 

• The^ejeiiiflrar aiisembly 'of the 



BTttiklteuis was headed hf a 
jnMtsiAt who wascdmldend 
S8 tliB npraentetitv of J mtt 
ChriBt To him wenjohud 
fWeNtt'nderti who ^'orodM&n- 
edte f ft t B Cwiu tthetwdve kptk- 
fles ; UMttiese W«R fbllbfred by 
W rt wrfy 'twb biahOps—^hd »uh- 
CMBOrs of the sefenty two dls- 
cffdes. ' HavtViAiapB h^ prn- 
byten ttiditeacoiia Trndcrtfieni'; 
and all: ^embert/ V>f thebe «>^ 
dbiB were' cboBen Out- of the 
class of the elect" ''■'■' 

■The ManicheoM "obaerred 
the l/ifA'a diiyr'bul'lEUrled up- 
oAft '^eyUkt^risei^rbKted 
E*at»Pj'tM had' *■ Tegtflar 
church dHc^linf awf censbn. 
rnieyreadtbeteft^res; tttej 
bsiptiKed in thenSnae of thie 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
Mid pattoiA of the LtnU's sup- 
per. ■ ■• 

The doctrine of Manes' dif- 
fers tnm that of the Otiostics id 
this respect: instead of sn^^os- 
ing evil to bare originated atti- 
matriy from inferiour and suh- 
.<ir£nate heings, he held the 
doctrine of two original jnd& 
pendent ptinc^lea ; the one im- 
material, aiid snpremely good ; 
the other material, and the 
source of all CTil ; but actuated 
by a soul, or anniething of the 
nature of mtdligencB. ' This 
sect concealed themselves nn- 
dei'Tarions names during the 
fourth century ; in the sixth, 
they revived and sjiread mocli 



66 insrtt 

in Penriar'ih'fltt twtfD^tfiAf 
were again rfeVivM nndiet^ iMh 

Constantinc, an Armenian,^t'ffh 
many i-efinements and iinproTe- 
ments, and sobsisted doWn'W 
die fifteenth ceutury.* ' '' ' 

MAftCELLIAJJS,adenont 
ination in the tbiirth centiiry'i 
80 called from Maixellu!!, biah- 
op of Ancyra ; he taaglit,' 't1r|t 
the Son and Holy ^i^a¥^ 
emanations from the Fattie*^j' 
which, after the economy of tfe- 
dnnption niia finished, sfadiiU 
return, and be absorbed acaHi' 
into the divine esapnre.f ;Tt'i'<l 

MARCIONITES, a s^to' 
the second century; So calkii' 
from Marcion, snccessoi'' w 
Cerdo, who made several '&dffi^ 
tions to his doctrines. "'HJS 
taught men to believe in a ^rttt' 
sup^riourto the creator ; ttttk0 
ly, the supreme God, ttm Rtj 
tiier,invbiblP,inacccs.siblf, adf 
perfectly good. The cr^ftbrt' 
who was the God of the Jc^ 
made tliis lower lind visiblk' 
world. The supreme God mlS 
also a world of his' niablAg: 
but perfect, immaterial, arid'm-! 
visible. For he suppoSefllf i'' 
good God had madet'ils WtiVnC" 
there would have breh ridranff' 
sin nor misery; but flH"'nfeA'* 
would have been holy aniUliatf- ' 
py. He taught that JeHtt* W&t 
the Son of the good God'.'whb' 
took tiie extCriour fol-iVi ' of ' i" 
man; and, without bcinglniW,'' 
he showed himself at Sinife'M' 



•MBsheim, Yoli-p. 239— 945. BayVs Hist.Dict. voL iT.p.a,« , _^_ 

Prlestle}'*EEccles.IIut vol. Lp. 518. Jatda'i ReiMifct, voJi iL p. SGSf'^ ' 
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MM a m^ grown^ and 
^tbei:;|buiracter of aaa? 

to.JJbua doctcuiey 
le ajppearance of a 

IXf' but not the reali- 
^jr. founded this ouwion 

^pe^ring* under the 
„. j^enty in bodily formsy 
1^ FJbil* ii. 6—8 ; being in 
OBJ^fl/ Qpd, he emptied 
l^l^apd tock thetojcm oj a 
flrrHthe . appearance, not 
fllit]^. IVIarcion acknowl- 
\^ that the prophets had 
iaed ftaaviour to the JewSf 
iji^^nded that this delirer- 
i)8 not the Son of God. 
^.^, believed Hiat there 
in}..f<birists ; one^ who ap- 
(dfjA.the time of Tiberius^ 
i^ 'sjliYation of sdl nations ; 
fl^9 the.restorer of the Jew- 
f^f who ia yet to come, 
m^poaedy that the souls, 
^..virtuous would eiyoy e- 
( liiq[i]^e^s; but he de* 
;ilie resurrection of the 

irclpn altogether rejected 
q^testamenty and received 
|m^ books of the new \ 
|t,4)i^ gospels only Luke, 
j^^ with,mai^ alterations : 
lOj^jected all the parts of 
B|f(//»9tamept which con- 
(]j(|iQt1^tiQnB from tha old. 
mpiriei^. of tliis people 
inff^pE^^ and in some 
goi^austerci* They cen- 
m^ pniised 

ity. They believed m a 
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kind of aepessityf and their seal 
is charged with intemperance^ 
in ifishly o&i^aig thfBinielveB to 
martyi^Qmp* . \ 

MARgOSUNS, a hraufih 
of Giiostics. in the i^eci^liA f^^' 
tivy i who«e leaders wep;« Mai^ 
and Colobarefiis. The fimner 
is charged^ with being a magi- 
cian ai^ an astrologer. He 
seema to have been fond o£ 
mysteries- He spoke highly of 
Jesus Christ, but sy ndndized ia 
many points with the Qwatiok 
and VQi/mi\aBMm.\ 

MARONn'ES, certain east- 
ern christians who inhabit Ma- 
ronia^ near Mount lobanus, in; 
Syria, This denomination r«i- 
tained the opinions of the Mo« 
nothejiites tiU the twelfth cen-^ 
tury, when they wei*e re-ad- 
mitted, in the year 1^8^ to the 
communion of the church of 
Rome* As to their peculiar 
tenets Wore their reconciliap- 
tion^ they observed the Satur- 
day as well as the Sunday-sab- 
ba^ . They held that all soula 
were creat^ together, at the 
beginnings and that those of 
good men do not enter into 
heaven, tUl a£ber the resurrec- 
tion. They added other opin- 
ions, whicL were simijar to 
those of the Gfrcefc church.;}^ 

MARTINlSTS^asectwhich 
sprang up ajt Moscow, about 
the end of the reign of Cathe- 
rine II. They received their 
naipe from one Martin,, a 
Fi*enchman, who appears to 
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have cmtertiiBed o^niom urn- 
Oar to thofle of tlie famoiHi Ja- 
cob Behmeur and introduced the 
doctrines of the mystics into 
the c^ regions of the North. 
They are constancy in search 
of mysteriesy and new discove- 
ries in revelation and nature. 
In flieir writings, they make 
use of a number of mystical 
signs or hieroglyphics^ partic- 
nhriy the picture of an heart, 
which they fill with symboli- 
cal figures, expressive of the 
spiritual state of the supposed 
possessor. They have num- 
bers of such*pictnres filled with 
hieroglyphics expressive of the 
passions, talents, virtues and 
vices of men, from the most a^ 
bandoned to the most righteous. 

Th^ pretend to visions and 
discoveries both in physics and 
metaphysics ; by which, they 
say, they arrive at the most ex- 
alted spiritual knowledge. This 
denomination are not numerous 
at the present day ; but these 
mystical religionists are, in 
general, men who have the 
character of being learned, and 
whose' chief object seems to be, 
to support this character by 
jH^tensions to great acquire- 
ments in hidden science $ to 
which, they say, others can 
never attain, till they arrive at 
tlie same degree of spiritual 
and physical knowledge with 
themselves. 

The Martinists profess a 
warm regard for the word of 
God, which according to them 



contains not onJIy the wiqr^f 
deKveranceto fiiUen mam Mrt 
also the whole sijbrets of ^Uu 
ture. Their mode of fatehpre- 
ting scripture is, to fepnMrt 
the most simnle texts aa Adi«#f 
some mystical meanings wWoh 
they call the i^iritnal ^mmMifi 
See JV)nBD Jerusalem CftdferiL' «» 
♦MARTYRS, those witMK- 
es for the truth, who Imte 
sealed their testimony wdfli 
their lives, in distinction ftmi 
thecoi/«Mors,* who, thougbtiflSr 
suffered in the cause of ritt- 
gion, were not called to -^^«tf« 

sist unto blood.*'! ■ * ' ' "'•' 

MA8SALIAN8,orJ8Md>itw, 
certain monks in the" 
century, who derived 
name from a Hebrew woi ^ ato 
nifying prayer, it being ifa^ 
distinguishing tenets that i 
is literally to pray withauti 
ing» Hereupon they shuiuiril 
society— avoided sotiiainli^pM 
and public ordinanoes^<asiitn» 
tired into tiie woods* thafej-thdlf 
might wait solely and conthw 
ally on prayer. They iniii||plb» 
ed that two souls residadin 
man ; the one good, the< 
evil : and taught thlLt it'< 
impossible to expel fli»t|vilrid(i> 
mon, otherwise than bjf^pOBsiaiA 
prayer and singing of hyttnaci 
and that when tikis maliguml 
spirit was cast oat^' ttto/ppiBS 
mind returned to Gfod, andni^ 
again united to the divirii A» 
sencet whence it had lieeii'8ii|^ 
arated. They boasted^fftiB^ 
traordinary revelatioBS^ BstAi 



• Pinkerton's Greek Church, p. 273, 274. f Scotch TheoL Diet. 
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rdoptod mai^it opudona of the 
tjlIambheaiiiiysteBi. They were 
AikiBjd of Mystics.* 
yf (^T£BiAl>18TS, or Par- 
jMeiJb NacEsaABiAira, certain 



aapie fltluniiiay or tiMMe partickB 
which really bdonged to the 
germ of the organical * body. 
But the Allowing particulars 
eontain a farther devek^ment 



f^hUosc^hers in tiie christiaii of : Dr. Priestley's system: 



ftohurchy: who admitting the 
teaxim^ "Esc' vihUo nUiUJit (from 
nothing can arise nothing) had 
neoujraeio a supposedintemal 
awitter» as a kind of substratum 
<fllr.'the creation of material be- 
lingSrf In modem language^ Ma- 
Anrialiats are those who, denying 
tttt existence of spirit, conceive 
the' sold of nan to be material; 



I. That man is no more than 
what we now see of him* The 
corporeal and mental iaculti0B» 
inhering in the same substance^ 
grow, ripeoy andi decay togeth- 
er; and whenever.the system is 
diaMdved, it continues in a state 
of dissolution, till it shall please 
that almighty Being, who called 
it into existencct to restore it to 



or that thought is the result of life again. For if the mental 
.tCmpaimloi^anfa^ation. Of this principle were, in its own na^ 
itibMs^wasth^ late Dr. Joseph ture, immaterial aind immortal^ 
-taksOeji who considers man as all its peculiar faculties would 
^liBilstiiig'only of matter,, dis- be so too ; whereas we see that 
«rild in « certain manner. At every faculty of the mind is 
lOHth tiio parte of this material liable to be impaired, and even 

to become extinct^ befoipe death. 
Since, therefore, all the (acuities 
of the mind, separately taken, 
appear to be mortal, thd sub- 
stance, or principle in which 
they exist, says Dr. Priestleyi 
must be pronounced mortal too. 
This system (it is added) 
gives a real value to the doc» 
trine of the resurrection, which 
is peculiar to revelation; on 
this alone the sacred writers 
build our hope of future life : 
and represent all the vewards 
of virtue, and all the punish- 
ments of vice, as taking place 
at that awful day, and not be- 
fore.- See 4 Cor. XV. 16 — 32. 
Farther, the Scriptures, which 
speak of the state of man at 
death, expressly exclude any 



are so disarranged, 
Mmftiihr powers of peii*ception 
■■ft.fflioijjjht^ which depend up- 
ontiiitfarrangement, cease. At 
ttotttnXTOction tb&y will be r^ 
isranged' in the same, or in a 
riittlar.manner, as beCmre ; and, 
CDitee^iiently, the powers of per>- 
oittonMand: thought will be re- 
ilHied. .'Death with ite concom- 
ilMi ^fratrefaction and disper- 
liift'of parte^is only a* decom- 
pwittoil. f ^'VThat is decompo^sed 
te^di^iecomposed by tjio be- 
iag(i wltfo first composed it ; so 
QaAj'in Ihe most proper sense 
oft flw- word, tlie same body 
^ich-diesafaaH rise again, not 
^*ttht.eiery thing adventitious 
^^'CKtraneous, as what we re- 
ceive by nutrition ; but with tlic 



• Mosheim, vol. i. p. 350, 351. Formcy's Kcclcs. THst. vol. i. p. S2. 
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ti*ace of sense, thought, or cn- 
joynieut. See Psalm vi. 5. Job 
xiv. 10, &c. 

II. That there is some fixed 
law of imtui*c respecting the 
will, as well as the other powers 
of the mind, and every thing 
else in tlic constitution of na- 
ture ; and, consequently, that it 
.is never determined witliont 
some real or appai-ent cause 
foreign to*itself ; i. e. without 
some motive of choice : or, that 
motives influence us in some 
definite and invariable manner ; 
so that every volition, or choice, 
is constantly regulated and de- 
termined by what precede-s it : 
.and this constant determina- 
tion of mind according to the 
motives presented to it, is what 
is meant by its necessary deter- 
mdnaiion. The tenn necessary 
.being not here opposed to vd- 
untary, but to contingent. 
.Tliis fact being admitted, there 
will be a necessary connexion 
between all things past, pres- 
ent, and to come, in the way 
.of proper cause and effect, as 
much in the intellectual as in 
tlie natural world: so that, ac- 
cording to the established laws 
of natui-e, no event could have 
been othen^lscthan it has beevp 
iSf or is to he. Thus the will, 
in all determinations, is govern- 
ed by the state of mind — ^tliis 
fitat^ of mind is in Qvo^vy instance 
determined by the Deity ; and 
there is a continued chain of 
causes and eJBKd»',' of motives 
and actions* inseparably con- 
nected, and originatin/j from 
the condition, in which we are 



brought into es^lfttence by tbt 
Author of oup being. 

It is universally acknontot- 
edged, that there can be^^no 
effect without an adeqiwti 
cause. This is even the- foun^ 
dation, on which iMeovHypW^ 
per argument for the be«ilgf"Qf 
a God i*ests. And the N«iG«k 
sarian asserts, that if, iii- aif 
given state of mind, wilfa Ml- 
pect both te dispositions vM 
motives, twodiffei'cntdetemuiK 
ations, or volitions, be pdtst 
ble, it can be on no other prlih 
ciple, than that one of them 
should come under the descrip- 
tion of an effect vrithoat^iii 
cause ; just as if the beara of a 
balance might indine • eithir 
w ay, though loaded with tddal 
weights. And if any tmng 
whatever, even a thon^iAitrttD 
mind of man, could axiseT^jlUih 
out an adequate cause, **Mjr 
thing else, the mind itsdfii^jQr 
the whole universe, might liki- 
wisc exist witliout an adeqittte 
cause. I 

The scheme of philosophical 
necessity, therefore, implies a 
chain of causes and effect? es- 
tablished by infinite wisdoB, 
and terminating in the gretftest 
good of the whole univerto^ 
evils of all kindB, natural and 
morr\ being admitted, a^ftur 
as t^iey contribute to that end, 
or are in the nature of thingB 
inseparable from it. ¥lde is 
productive not of good, bat of 
evil to uSf both here and lusre- 
after, though good may remit 
from it to the whole systetn : 
and, according to the fi^od 
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laws of nature, our present 
and future happiness necessa- 
a^y depend^ on our cultivating 
good dispositions. By our be- 
ing liable to punishment for 
our actions, is meant, on this 
hypothesis, that it is wise and 
good in the supreme Being, to 
^point that ceilain sufferings 
should follow certain actions, 
^vided they be voluntary, 
though necessary ones: a 
^wse of voluntary actions and 
aufferings being calculated to 
^promote the greatest ultimate 
^good. 

-^i«-Dr. Priestley distinguishes 

^his scheme of philosophical 

taiocessity fram the Calvinistic 

'^idetrine of pi'edestination, in 

ttlie>fbllowing particulars : — 

^ji:L- No Necessarian supposes, 

':iifaBAfaQy of the human race will 

-^fier eternally; but that fu- 

4mee punishments will answer 

rthe;jBame' purpose as tempoi*al 

-ttlOB.are found to do; ail of 

^ijwlneh tend to good, and are 

evidently admitted for that pur- 

ifioaeb 

•■^ -IL The Necessarian believes, 

'ftat his own dispositions and 

•tetions are the necessary and 

«4N]ie means of his- present and 

^firfure happiness; so that, in the 

' imost proper sense of the words, 

iit depends entii'ely on hbnsdf, 

'hdie&er he bo virtuous or vic- 

iottSi happy or miserable, 

^' ML The Calvinistic system 

''entirely excludes the popular 

notion of firee-will; viz.thelib- 

'^9tf or power of doing what we 

please, virtuous or vicious, as 

'belonging to every person^ in 



every situation ; which is pcr« 
fectly consistent with tlie doc- 
trine of philosophical necessi- 
ty, and indeed results from iC 

IV. The Necessarian rejects 
original sin^ thedeitj^ and atone- 
ment of Christ, divine influ- 
ences, and other points of Cal- 
vinism. He believes nothing 
of the actions of any man be- 
ing necessarily sinftd : but, on' 
the contrary, thinks that tlie 
Very worst of men ai*e capable 
of benevolent intentions in ma- 
ny things they do ; and like- 
wise that very good men arc 
capable of falling from vii'tue^ 
and consequently of sinking in- 
to final perdition. Upon these 
principles also, all late repent- 
ance, and especially after long 
and confirmed habits of vice, is' 
altogether and necessarily im- 
practicable and ineffectual. 

In short, the three doctrines 
of Materialism, Philosophieal 
Necessity, and Socinianism, are 
considered as essential parts 
of one system. The scheme of 
necessity is the immediate re- 
sult of the materiality of man ; 
for me4^.hanism is the undoubt- 
ed conse/quence of materialism : 
and that man is wholly mate- 
rial, is eminently subservient 
to the mere humanity of Christ. 
For if no man have a soul dis- 
tinct from his body, Christ,(who 
in all other respects appeared 
as a man) could not have a soul 
which had existed before his 
body : and the doctrine of the 
pre-existence of souls, (of which 
the pre-existence of Christ is 
a branch,) will be effectually 
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OTertumed.* Scie JV^epeMorutiw 
and SocmanSm 

*M£LATONI, the disciples 
'of Melato^ whobeUevingthe de- 
ity to be corporeal^ supposed 
the creation of Adam in the 
f < image of God/' to refer to his 
bodily form*f 

MELCHITES, the Syrian, 
Efgyptian, and other eastern 
christians in the Levant, who 
fthough not Greeks) follow the 
aoctrines of the Greek church, 
except in some points which 
relate to ceremonies and eccle- 
siastical discipline. They were 
called Mdchite^, i. e. Royalists, 
by their adversai'ies, by way 
of reproach, on account of their 
implicit submission to the edict 
of the emperour Marcion, in 
favour of the council of Chal- 

cedon4 
MELCHIZEDECKIANS, 

a denomination which arose 
about the beginning of the third 
centui*y. They ajQQLrmed that 
Melchizedec was not a man, 
but a heavenly power superiour 
to Jesus Christ : for Melchize- 
dcc> they said, was the inter- 
cessor and mediator of ihe an- 
gels, as Jesus Christ was for 
men ; and his priesthood was 
only a copy of that of the for- 
mer. See HieracUes and Theo- 
doUanSm 



It may be remarked heiie that . 
the Hutchinsonians believe thai. 
Melchizedec was no other thaffc ■ 
Jesus Christ himself. . . .;i: 

MELETIANS, tlie fiolbw- 
ers of Meletius, an Egyptiaaii 
bishop, who, being deposed Sm-i 
sacrificing to idols, affectod^i 
great seveiily against apofi*9i 
tates, and like the Novatiaiii^ii 
refused to re-admit them eftij 
their repentance.^ ' .-/«i! 

MENANDBIANS, a de.^ 
nomination in the first ceniwjf i^^ 
from Menander, a supposed i»if. 
ciple of Simon Magus* Hou 
pi'etended to be one of the CMQi^ii 
sent from the pkroma^ or c^08-j(> 
tial regions, to succour thpi: 
souls that lay groaning ondfiiiQ 
oppression ; and to supportii 
them against the demons thsfrji 
hold the reins of empire, in thkiq 
sublunary world.|| ; viiiii 

*MEND AI, or MmiBMAgnff 
otherwise called Chn8Hpm:^i) 
St. John, or Hemero BapHsb^i. 
which see. << These ambiguopg.:;* 
christians (says Mosheiai)j 
dwell in Persia and Arabia, aai-i^ 
principally at Bassora, andi^ 
their religion consists in bodififi 
ly washings, performed b^n\ 
quently and with great solemn.)' 
nity.''^ . ..... .V 

♦MENDICANTS, or jB«t.^ 
ging Friars: several religioQSe. 




Essay on Pliilosophical Necessity, 
f Koss' View of Heligions, p. 211. 

i Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. SI. Collier's Hist. Diet, yolt ii* 
§ Mosheim, vol. i. p. 384, 385, new ed. 

I Mesheim, vol. i. p. 116. Formey's Eccles. Hist, vol, i. p. 21< 
1 Moaheim, yoi iv. p. 266, 267, new ed» 
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orders in poiHsh countries, who, 
lunring no settled reyenues, are 
supported by charitable con- 
tribution^.'K' 

MENNONITES, a society 
of baptists in Holland: so 
called from Menno SimoniSy of 
Frleslandy who lived in the six- 
teenth century. He was orig- 
inally a Romish ''-priesty but 
jofaii^ a party of the Anabap- 
tistSy and becoming their lead- 
er^ reduced the system to con- 
sistency and moderation. The 
Mcnnnonites maintain that prac- 
tical piety is the essence of rc- 
S[ion> and that the surest mark 
die true church is the sanc- 
ti^> of its members. They 
/dead- for universal toleration 
iut treUgion ; and ^^bar none 
braui their assemblies who lead 
piaufei iives^ and own the scrip- 
^res for the word of God. 
ttoSB' teach that infants are not 
tb|^ proper subjects of baptism ; 
^nd'fliat the ministers of the 
gOi^elrOa^ht not to receive sal- 
a.i&ea; * Ttiey object to the terms 
penon^ and trinity, as not con- 
siAtont with the simplicity of 
the' gospel. They deny the 
lawfiolness of repeUing force by 
torae^ and consider war in all 
its shapes as unchristian and 
unjust; they also teach that it 
is unlawful to take an oath on 
soy occasion; and are extreme- 
ly averse to the infliction of 
^iM punishmentis. 

In their private meetings ev- 
<97one lias the liberty to speak, 



to expound the scriptures^ and 
to pray. They assemble (or 
used to do so) twice every 
year from all parts of Hoi- 
land, at Rynsbourgf a village 
two leagues from Leyden, at 
which time they receive the 
communion, sitting at a table- 
in the manner of the indepen- 
dents ; but in their form of 
discipline they are said more 
to resemble the presbyterians. 

The ancient Mennonites pro- 
fessed a contempt of erudition 
and science ; and excluded all 
from their communion, who de- 
viated in the least from the 
most rigorous rules of simplici- 
ty and gravity ; but this prim- 
itive-austerity is greatly di- 
minished in their most consid- 
erable societies. Those, who 
adhere to their ancient disci- 
pline, are called Flemings, or 
Flandrians. The whole sect 
were formerly called Water^ 
landians, from the district in 
which they lived. 

The Mennonites in Pennsyl- 
vania do not baptize by Im- 
Inersion, though they adminis^ 
ter the ordinance to none but 
adult persons. Their common 
method is this : The person to 
be baptized kneeling, the min- 
ister holds his hands over him, 
into which the deacon pours 
water, and tlirough which it 
runs on the head of the bap- 
tized ; after which, follow im- 
position of hands and pray- 
er.f 



• Back's Theological Dictionary. 

t Mosheim*s Eccles. Hist. vol. iv. p. 151—162. Diet. Arts and Sciaices» 
^^^ ill p. 2,037. Edwards' Hist ©f the Amcr. Baptbts, vol. i. p. 94» 
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MEN OF UNDERSTAND. 
ING. This title distinguished 
a sect, which appeared in Flan- 
dera afid Brussels in the year 
1511. They owed their origin 
to an illiterate man, named 
Egidius Cantor, and to Wil- 
liam of Hildcnison, a Carme- 
lite monk. Tliey pretended to 
be li6noui*cd with celestial vis- 
ions ; and declared the approach 
of a new revelation more perfect 
than that of the gospel. They 
held that the resurrection M'as 
accomplished in the person of 
Jesus, and no other was to be 
expected ; that the inward man 
was' not defiled by the outward 
actions, wiiatevcr they were; 
and that the pains of hell were 
to have an end. 

This denomination seems to 
hare been a branch of the 
brethren and sisters of the Free 
Spirit; and their system cm- 
braced some peculiarities both of 
die Mustics and Universalists.* 

METHODISTS,anamegiv- 
cn in the seventeenth century 
to a new species of polemic 
doctors, who distinguished 
themselves by new and ingen- 
ious methods of defending the 
Roman Catholic church against 
the attacks of the protestants.f 
The same name, and for the 
same ivason, had been applied 
to cei-tain ancient physicians, 
who were celebrated for their 
skill and ingenuity. ^ 

Of late years the term has 
been applies! to ministers and 
private christians, both in and 
out of the establishment, wlio 

* Mpsheim, vol lij. p. 270. 



have been remarkable fiyr tibeiir 
Zealand activity in promotin|; 
their rieXvs of religion. Mord 
coiTcctly taken, however, it ^pJ 
plies to a large body of relig« 
lous persons, neither strict 
churchmen nor regular dissen* 
ters, of whose rise and hiistorjit 
the following is a brief abstract 
This denomination was founds 
ed in llie year 1729, by ftfessfSi 
John and Charles Wenley^ and 
Mr. Morgan. In Noveinb<» 
of that year, the former being 
then fellow of Lincx>ln college^ 
he began to spend some ovtii^ 
ings in i-eading the Greek tort- 
tament with hi3 brother^ Ifir. 
Morgan, commoner of Chrisft^ 
Church, and Mr. Kirkhamy^dT 
Merton college. Not long ^ 
terwards two or three pnpMsr^df 
Mr. John Wesley and on4 of 
Mr. Charles Wesley's obtained 
leave to attend these mG(4;iiigK 
They then began to visit<>tilA 
sick, and the jirisoneiv 1ifft» 
were confined in the 'cnitilK 
Two years after they were 
joined by Mr. Ingham, Mr* 
Broughton, and Mr.Hepvvyil; 
and in 1735, by the celebtaM 
Gfeorge Whitfield, then ill hil 
eighteenth year. At this'tlne 
their number in Oxford ansovti^- 
ed to about fourteen. They 
obtained their name, it is Etdta^ 
from the exact regtrfarity 4* 
their lives, or the correct m^A- 
od in which they dis]^)OBed ^f 
their time. 

In October 1735, Messm. 
John and Charles Wesley^ Ml'. 
Ingham, and Mr. Dclamottc, 

I Ibid. vol. iv. p. 307. 
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eaibarked for Georgia^ in or- 
der to preach the gospel to the 
Indians. They were at first 
lanrourably received, but in a 
sliort time lost the affection of 
the people ; and on account of 
some differences with the store- 
keeper, Mr. Wesley was oblig- 
-fid to return to England. He 
TmSf however, soon succeeded 
bf Mr. Whitfield, whose re- 
Ideated labours in this country 
are well known. 
^ On Mr. Whitfield's return 
tir England in 1741, he de- 
olaved his full assent to the doc^ 
triaea of Calvin ; Mr. Wesley, 
o44the€ontrary, professed those 
Q^sAjrminius, and had written 
fa.&rour of wMToersal redemp" 
^mK^^nd perfection, and very 
Itnan^y against election. 
to TJm doctiines of the CahAfir 
fiteiand ArmiiAans may be 
iQffli nnder these articles. The 
Irtadfaig principles common to 
Mfli ape said to be << Salvation 
t$lfidth only in Jesus ChrisUpw- 
9^tiMe^ cmversion, and an as- 
tfiUmce of reconciliation wUh 
|GMl^' hat whether they both 
ftMm I exactly the same things 
i^ these terms, may well be 
4Mtioiied» The- Calyinists, 
wdmi. speaking of justification 
hSl'ftiith alone, for instance, do 
Mtmean that we are justified 
1^ it as an act of our own, but 
0$ having respect to tht righieons- 
mts$ af^ Christ. The imputa- 
tion of faith, therefore, with 
them/is the same thing as the 
imputation of Christ's right- 
eoiiaM59. But Mr. Wesley's 



views on this subject are ba 
follows: <<A11 I teach (says 
he) req^ects either the naturo 
and condition of justification, 
the naturo and condition of 
salvation, the nature of justifi* 
cation and saving faith, or the 
author - of faith and salyar 
tion* 

I. << The naturo of justificw- 
Hon : That justification, of 
which the articles and liomUies 
speak, signifies present forgive^ 
ness, pardon of sin, and conse- 
quently acceptance with God. 
Rom. iii. 25. I believe the con- 
dition of this is faith : Rom. iv. 
5. &c. I mean not only that 
without £sdth we cannot be jus- 
tified ; but also that as soon aa 
any one has true faith, in that 
moment he is justified. Good 
works follow tills faith, (Luke 
vi. 43.) but cannot go before it. 

II. <fBy salvation I mean, 
not barely, according to the vul- 
gar notion, deliverance from 
sin; but the. renewal of our 
souls after the image of Gtid, 
in righteousness and true holi- 
ness. This implies all holy and 
heavenly temper — all holiness 
of conversation. 

HI. ^^ Faith is a divine, su^ 
pematural evidence, or con- 
viction (<Ac7;^0c) of things not 
seen — as being citlier passed, 
future^ or spiritual^ Jui^tyiug 
faitli implies a sure trust and 
confidence tliat Clirist loved 
me 'and gave himself for me. 
And the moment a penitent sin- 
ner believes this, God pardons 
and absolves him. And aa 
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continual increase or growth ki 

grace.^ 

As to the societies formed by 
Mr. Wesley, the only condition 
required of members, is <> a de- 
sire to be saved from their 
sins;" and these are foruiBd 
into small companies, or claj»- 
es, of from twelve to twentgi: 
persons ; one of whom is styled. 
the class-leader, whose oflB^ It 
is to examine, to superintend^ 
and to exhort. He lisualljE 
meets his class once a weeky «^ 
and once a week he nniiiillj gi^ 
meets the minister and steir 
ards to make his report. SeiT' 
eral congregations conni 
within the compass of tan 
fifteen miles, form a circoky 
which two or three preac' 
are appointed, one of whom 






soon as his pardon or justifica- 
tion is witnessed to him by the 
Holy Ghost, he is saved.* 

IV. <^ The author of faith and 
salvation is God alone. He it 
is that works in us both to will 
and to do. He is the sole giv- 
er of every good gift ; and the 
sole author of every good work. 
There is no more of power 
than of merit in man ; but as 
all merit is in the Son of God, 
in what he hath done and suf- 
fered for us, so all power is in 
the Spirit of God. And there- 
fore every man, in order to be- 
lieve unto salvation, must re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost'^f 

On no subject were Mr. 
Wesley^s sentiments moi*e ex- 
cepted against by religious per- 
sons, than on that o{ perfection. 

This he explained to mean, called the superintendent; 
^< such a degree of the love of once in the quarter thejpreact^Fb** 
GML and the love of man ; such ers meet and examine all 

classes. Several circuits for.- 
a district, all the preachers 
which meet annually and 
minutes of their proceedings 
the conference. The conf 
ence is an annual meeting 
preachers at some one of 
principal places in rotati< 
This is their supreme conr 
from which lies no appeaL 
The public w*orship of 
Methodists is much like 
the dissenters ; but at a few 
their principal places they adf 



a degree of the love of justice, 
truth, holiness, and purity, as 
will remove from the heart ev- 
ery contrary disposition to- 
wards God or man ; and that 
this should be our state of mind 
in every situation, and in every 
circumstance, of life." Even 
this perfection, however, at its 
greatest height, would not in- 
chide absolute freedom from er- 
rour or mistake, nor from (sin- 
less) infirmities or temptations ; 
nor does it imply perfection in 
degree^ so as not to admit of the service of the church 
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• This ** witness of the Spirit" is differently unJerstood. Some seei 
consider it as a mere persuasion that the person is converted. Others thni — i »t 
necessary, that persuasion should be founded upon evidence. To prove "^5 
they allejye John iii. 14. 

f Farther appeal to men of reason and relig'ion. 

{ SermoT\ on Perfection* 
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ind. Once a quarter 
-niglUs are held,"^ and also 
asts, botli of which arc 
led to members of their 
y. The former arc mcet- 
>rprayerand exhortation^ 
y continued till midnight, 
itter are fiiendly meetingS5 
dch, besides social wor- 
he members eat together, a 
piece of cake or bun^ in 
of brotherly communion, 
rink water ; on these oc- 
is something is collected 
le poor, and the whole 
idea with prayer. These 
tigs are formed on the 
of the ancient ^gapoR, or 
s of charity,' mentioned 
, Jude, ver. 12. 
B zeal of both Messrs. 
leld and Wesley was veiy 
I and their labours were 
Ittnt. They were both 
ised members of the 
h of England, though nei- 
»f them confined himself, 
respects, within its rules, 
former was most distin- 
ed for his powerful elo- 
«, which arrCvStcd the at- 
•nand overawed the mind : 
ttcr, for cool, persuasive 
ning, and for a kind of 
alive wisdom, which he 
;i8ed in forming (ns numer- 
illowcrs into societies, and 
lisliingsuch a connexion 
ubordination among: them, 
give a greater stability to 
^nomination, 
ice ilie death of Mr. We4J- 



ley, his people have been di- 
vided with respect to discipline* 
He himself had always profess- 
ed a strong attachment to the 
church of England, and ex- 
horted the societies under his 
care to attend her service, and 
receive the Lord's supper, from 
the regidar clergy. But some 
of the societies petitioned to 
have preaching in their own 
chapels during church hours, 
and the Lord's supper adminis- 
tered by the travelling preach- 
ers. This request he generally 
refused ; but where it could be 
conveniently done, sent some 
of the clergymen who officiated 
at the new chapel in London^ 
to perform these solemn ser- 
vices. At the first conference 
after his death, which was held 
at Manchester, the preachers 
published a declaration, in 
which they said, that they would 
** take up the pUin as Mr. Wes- 
ley had left it." This was by 
no meaas satisfactory to many 
of the preachei*s and people, 
who thought that religious lib- 
erty ought to be extended to 
all the societies, which desired 
it. In orfler to favour this 
change, several respectable 
preachers came forward, and 
by the WTitings which they cir- 
culated thi*ough the connexion, 
paved tlie way for a pacifica- 
tion ; by which it was stipulat- 
ed, that in every place where a 
three-fold majority of class- 
leaders, stewartis, and trustees, 



)ne of the watch-nights is generally held on the nig^lit immediately pre- 
* the ne\v year's day ; when the i.ifant year is ushered in witli sonjirg of 
M, praise, and thanksgivinpr. Sec Nightingale's Methodism, p. 2ir. 
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desired it^ the people should 
have preaching in church hours^ 
and the sacraments of baptism 
and the Loi-d's supper admin* 
istcred to them. 

The spirit of inquii-y did not 
stop here; for it appeared to 
tliem agreeable both toi*eason 
and the custom of the primi- 
tive churchy that the people 
should have a voice in the tem- 
poral concerns of the societies, 
vote in the election of church 
officers, and give tlieir suffrages 
in spiritual couceiDS. The sub- 
ject produced a vai'icty of ar- 
guments on both sides of the 
question* At a conference held 
at Leeds in 1797, there were 
delegates from many societies 
in various pai*ts, wlio were in- 
stinicted to i*equcst, that the 
people might have a voice in 
tlie formation of tlieir orwn laws, 
five choice of ilteir own officers, 
and tlie distribntion of their own 
propeiiii. The preachers pro- 
ceeded to discuss two motions : 
Shall delegates fifom the socie- 
ties be admitted into the con- 
ference ? Shall circuit-stewards 
be admitted into the distiict 
meetings? Both these motions 
were negatived, and conse- 
quently all holies of accommo- 
dation between the parties were 
given up. From hence a plan 
was pi*oposed of a new con- 
jTEXiox. A regular meeting 
was formed, and Mr. "William 
Thorn being chosen president, 
and Mr. Alexander Kilham, sec- 
i-ctary, the meeting proceeded 
to ari>ange the plan for supply- 
ing the congregations which 



adhered to tlicm, witli preacherft 
The president and secretaiy 
were also desired to draw op 
rules of church-govemmen^ 
that they might be circulated 
through the societies for thdr 
appi-obation. TheplaOf being 
di'awn up and printed, was e& 
amined by select committees* 
through tiie connexioDf aady 
with a few alterations, was ae- 
cepted by their conference of 
preachei*s and delegates. 

The pi-eachers and peoj^e an 
incorporated in all meetingi 
for business, not by temporaif 
concession, but by theessentU 
principles of their constitottofr; 
lor the private members chooflB 
the class-leaders, the leadcaiP 
meeting nominates the stew- 
ards, and the society conflnqi 
or rejects the nomination. Ttm 
quarterly meetings are cmh 
posed of the general steward 
and representatives, chosen t^ 
the different societies of tk 
circuits, and the fourth qai^ 
terly meeting of the year ap- 
points the preacher and deb- 
gate of eveiy circuit, that shill 
attend the general conference. 
For a further account of thdr 
principles and discipline. Ha 
reader is referred to a pampUe^ 
entitled, '^ General ndes a fte 
united societies of Metliodtsts in 
tlie J\1ew Connexion^*^ 

The Calvinistic Methodists 
are not incorpoi*ated into a 
body as the Arminians are ; but 
are chiefly under the direction 
or influence of their ministers 
or patrons. There are many 
congregations in London and 
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irhere, called Methodists, The New CoirxExioi? have 

gfa they are in neither of ahout twenty circuits, forty 

above connexions. Some preachers, and seven thousand 

lese are supplied by a va- members ; nor do they seem 

' of ministers ; and others^ likely to increase, the parent 

.ering more on the congre- society having conceded some 

>iial plan, have a resident points which occasioned the 

ater. separation. Their discipline 

distinct connexion, upon borders on that of the Inde- 

Whitfield's plan, was in- pendents, 

ted and patronized by the There seems to be no meth- 

Lady Huntingdon, and od of estimating the numbers of 

still subsists. the Calvinistic Methodists with 

J the minutes of the con- any tolerable accuracy ; but it 

ice in July 1814, it appears, is probable that in England, 

the numbers in the socie- they are at least equal to the 

continuing the connexion Arminian, and in Wales, con- 

Ip. Wesley, are as follpw ; siderably more numerous.* 

these, it must be remem- MILLENNARIANS, or 

d, form at most but a Chiliasts, a name given to all 

^ of their public congre- who believe that the saints will 

ons. literally reign on earth mth 

Bit Britain . . 173,885 Christ a thmsand years after 

mfl 29 388 the first resurrection, before the 

ace '.*.*.*.* ' 14 ^^^ o^ ^^^ world. The former 

raltar WW 65 appellation is of Latm original, 

ra Leone . • • 96 t*^® latter of Greek, and both 

a Scotia, Quebw;, are of the same import 

id Newfoundland 1,570 The ancient Millennarians 

tt Indies 17,002 ^^^^ ^^*^ ^^^^ ^® coming of 

ted States ...... 214 327 antichrist, and the destruction 

* which will follow, there shall 

Total 436,347 be a first resurrection of the 

Yarodling PreacherSf not in- just alone — ^that all who shall 

ed in the preceding aeaninl. be found upon earth, both good 

at Britain 685 and bad, shall continue alive ; 

and 114 — ^that Jesus Christ will then 

eign Missionaries . . • • • 56 descend from heaven in his 

ted States 678 glory — that the city of Jemsa- 

*- lem will be robuilt, in the man- 

437,880 ner described. Rev. xxi. and 



See Miles* ChronoL History of Methodism. Gillies* Life of Whitfield « 
^s life of Wesley. Wesley's Sermons. Benson's Apology. Back's The- 
. Diet, 
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£zek. xxxvL Here they sap- 
pose the Lord Jesus n^ fix 
the seat of his empirey and reign 
a thousand years with &e 
saintsy patriarchs, and prophets, 
who will enjoy perfect and un- 
interrupted fcdicity, in a second 
paradisef more glorious than 
that of Eden. This opinion is 
adopted in the epistle of Bar- 
nabas, by Papias, Irensus, 
Justin Martyr, and many more 
of the ancient fathers ; and is 
illustrated and confirmed by 
many learned modems, from 
whom we shall subjoin an ab- 
stract of their opinions. 

Dr. Thomas Burnet apd Mr. 
WMston concur in asserting 
that the earth will not be en- 
tirely consumed ; but that the 
matter of which it consists will 
be purified, by the action of 
fire ; from these materials, as 
from a second chaos, there wiU, 
by the will of God, arise a new 
creation: <^new heavens and 
a new earth.'' The earth, and 
the atmosphere, will then be so 
restored as to resemble what 
they were in the paradisaical 
state ; and consequently, to ren- 
der it a most delightful abode 
for man. In proof of this hy- 
pothesis they urge the follow- 
ing texts : — ^Matt xiii. 41-^3. 
Luke xvU. S9, 30. ActsiiL 21. 
Heb.Lll, 12. £Pet.iii.l3,&c. 
They suj^ose that the earth, 
thus beautiful and improved, 
shall be inhabited by those who 
inherit the first resurrection, 
and who shall here enjoy a 
very considerable degree of 
happiness^ though not equal to 



that which is to succeed HhA 
general judgment, which shall, 
open when tiie thousand yeaf% 
mentioned in Rev. xx. 4-«& 
shall be e^qpired. 

Though Mr. Fleming iom- 
not entirely agree with HkOi 
above, he interprets Rev. 
6. as referring to a proper 
urrection, of which, he sdb»s 
poses, the event recorded ui 
Matt xxviL 52, was a ^edge^* 
He conjectui*es that the moife 
eminent saints of the old teetaH 
ment times then arose, and a»^ 
cended with Christ to heaven |' 
agreeably to this, he apprehiQBdg 
that the sainte who are to hv 
subjects of tt^e first resumoMi 
tion, after appearing to aiNMt 
of the inhabitante of this earflii^ 
which may be the mean <tf ra»: 
viving religion among tiiem^-^ 
will ascend to heaven in tri«* 
umph. To this peculiar prm4f 
lege of the martyrs, and soias 
otilier eminent saints, St. Faal 
is supposed to refer, PhiL liL 
11. 

Mr. Bay agrees that fhee^ 
will be a renovation of th» 
earth ; and though he does not 
suppose that the same ftwinrHJii 
sh^ be raised again, yet he 
thinks that other aninialaf aa^ 
well as vegetables, will be pro^ 
duced in higher degrees i^ 
beauty and perfection ttian ef^ 
before. 

Dr. Cotton Mdher supposeA.- 
that the conflagration will tak^ 
place at Christ's second per* 
sonal coming; that after lids 
great event God will create 
* new heavens, and a new earth.* 
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The raised saints will inhabit 
tlie new AeavenSf attending on 
our Saviour there^ and receiv- 
img immense rewards for their 
services and sufferings for his 
sake. Theneweartti will be 
a paradise, and inhabited by 
ihose who shall be caught up 
to meet the Lord, and be witii 
liim in safety, wliile they see 
tte earth flaming under them. 
They shall then return to the 
Wio earthf possess it, and peo- 
ple it with an offspring who 
shall be sinless and immortaL 
TIm risen saints who shall in- 
Uiit the new heavens, and 
^neither marry nor be given in 
auuriage,'' will be sent down 
flfom time to time to the new 
eirthf to be teachers and rulers, 
and have powei* over nations ; 
and ^^ the will of Ood he done on 
mtk as it is in heavenJ* This 
dispensation will continue for 
mb thousand years. There 
irill also be a translation from 
fte new earth to the new heav- 
CBS, either successively during 
ttfi thousand years, or all at 
lace, after the termination of 
ftat period. 

Mr. Kett, in a late publica- 
ttim, entitled, Mstory (ftf Inter* 
preler of Prophecy ^ has advanc- 
4 a new plan, of which the 
tiUowingis an imperfect sketch. 
^ supposes, that the antkhrist 
(or the many antichrists J spok- 
ta of in the new testament, 
^eans a power, a person, or a 
9iieeessum of persons, who were 
b arise in the world, and ei- 
ifaer deceitfully arrogate to 
themselves the place and office 



of Christ, or exercise a direct 
enmity to him and hisi*eligion : 
-—that there appear to be tliree 
great forms of antichrist ; viz. 
Popery, Mohammedanism, and 
Infidelity, which were to pre- 
vail a certain time for the tii* 
al and punishment of the cor- 
rupted church of Christ — ^tliat 
at the present period, the Infi- 
del form of antichrist is begun, 
and will continue to prevail 
whOe the Papal and Moham- 
medan decline — ^that the rise, 
progress, and establishment of 
the Infidel power is predicted 
by the litUe horn of the heast in 
the visions of Daniel, and the 
second heast and his image in the 
revelation of St. John. — ^Mr« 
Kett supposes, that when the 
Infidel power shall have reach- 
ed its summit of dominion ; 
when the Jews are collected in- 
to their own land; when the 
churchy purified by tribulation, 
shall be made ready to receive 
her Lord, Christ shall person- 
ally appeal*, and finish the reign 
of antichrist in all its various 
forms : the just shall be raised 
from the dead, and a new king- 
dom of peace and everlasting 
happiness be established under 
the immediate government of 
the Redeemer, agreeably to the 
description in Dan. ii. 35. 
Rev. XX. 4 — 6. and other pas- 
sages. When this glorious pe- 
riod of the millennium shall 
commence, the New Jerusalem 
will be separated from the world 
as the garden of Eden, but the 
gates of entrance shall stand 
open: the world will continue 
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a state of probation to all bat 
those who arose from the dead ; 
it will, however, be enlightened 
hj the communication of those 
blessed instructors. At the 
expiration of the thousand 
yeai*S9 Satan will be loosed, to 
deceive the nations without the 
city : but as soon as he shall 
attempt to disturb the peace of 
the saints, fire will descend out 
of heaven, and devour the in- 
r<)rrigible sinnei^s. The final 
judgment, the resurrection of 
the wicked, the destruction of 
the world, tlie everlasting pun- 
ishment of Satan and his fol- 
lowers, and the admission of 
the saints into eternal felicity 
in the heavens, will immediate- 
ly succeed. 

Dr. Gill, bishop Newton, and 
many other eminent divines, 
adopt the literal intei*pretation 
of the prophecies : but others 
of ef[ual learning and piety, 
incline to a figurative interjire- 
tation of these scriptures, as 
will be seen in the following 
instances : 

Dr. Whitby supposes the 
millennium to refer entirely to 
the prosiKjrous state of tlie chris- 
tian clnirch after the fall of an- 
tichrist, and the conversion of 
the Jews — ^that then shall begin 
a glorious and undisturbed reign 
of Christ over the Jew and 
Grentile, to continue a thousand 
years — and as John the Baptist 
was Elias, because he came in 
the spirit and power of Elias ; 
so shall this be the church of 
the martyrs, and tlioso, " who 
liave not received the mark of 



the beast," because the spirit 
and purity of the times of the 
primitive martyrs shall return. 
He argues, that it would be a 
degradation to the glorified 
saints to dwell upon earth ; aad 
that it is contrai^ to the genius 
of the christian i^digion to sup- 
pose it built on temporal prom< 
ises. 

Mr. Worthington^s scheme isi 
that the gospel, being intended 
to restore the ruins of the fall| 
will gradually meliorate ti» 
world, till, by a train of natural 
consequences, imder the infln- 
ence of divine providence and 
grace, it is restored to a pan^ 
disaical state. He su^osei 
tliat this plan is already advan- 
ced tlirough some important 
stages, among wMch he reck- 
ons (with Dr, Sherlock) tiw 
amendment of the earth's nat^ 
ural state at the deluge to have 
been a considerable one. He 
considers all improvements in 
learning and ai*ts, as wdl as 
the propagation of the gospd 
among the heathen nations, as 
the process of this scheme: but 
he apprehends much greater 
advances are to be made about 
the year of Christ 2,000^ 
when the millennium will com- 
mence ; which shall be, accord- 
ing to him, such a glorious state 
as Dr. Whitby supposes; but 
witli this additional circum- 
stance, that, after some inter- 
ruption from the last effects of 
wickedness by Gog and Ma- 
gog, this shall terminate in the 
still nobler state of the new 
leaven and the new earth spdc- 
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f in Rev. xxi. and xxiL 

i he supposes that all nat- 
and moral evil, and death 
9 shall be banished from 
iarth : but good men sliall 
lUue in the highest state 
sctitadoy and in the great- 
naginable degree of terres- 
feUcity^ till the final com* 
of Christ and univei*sal 
mcnt close this delightful 
^ perhaps several thousand 
i afterwards* Indeed, he 
18 to apprehend that the 
ammation of all things will 
hiqipen till about the year 
e world SS^QSO, the end of 
pneat year, «s the Platon- 
ailed it, when the equiuox- 
tall have revolved. 
r* Ijowman agrees i^ih 
Whitby in supposing the 
iture description of the mil- 
ium to be figurative, repre- 
ing the happy state of the 
eh on its deliverance from 
lersecution and corruption 
le tliird period. He sup- 
d the book of the Revela- 
after tlie fifth chapter, to be 
>phetic representation of the 
; remarkable events which 
3 to befal the christian 
■ch from that time to the 
He divides the remain- 

into seven periods ; the 
f represented by the seeds, 
VH the state of the chui*ch 
\p the heathen Roman em- 
turs from the year 95 to S23 : 
le second, that of the trurri' 

relates to wliat was to 
len in the christian church, 
I 337 to 750, when the Mo- 
medan conquests ceased in 



the West : — ^thc third represents 
the state of the church and 
world in the time of the last 
head of the Roman govemmenty 
i. e. under the popes, for 1,260 
years ; viz. from 756 to 2,016 : 
each of the vials which are 
poured out, he reckons to de- 
note some great judgment up^ 
OR the papal kingdom; th& 
sixth and seventh vuds he sup' 
poses are yet to come, and that 
the seventh will complete the 
final destruction of Rome—- the 
fourth is that of a tliousdnd 
years, or the mUleiimum, in 
which the chui*ch will be in a 
most prosperous state, a. d. 
2,000 to 3,000 ; so that the seV' 
enth chiliad is to be a kind 
of sabbath — ^the fifth is the re- 
newed invasion of the enemies 
of the church for a short time 
not defined, but which i$i to end 
in their final extirpation and 
ruin, (chap. xx. 7—^10.) — ^the 
sixth is the general resuiTec- 
tion and final judgment; (cliap. 
XX. 11 — 15.) these terminate 
in the seventh grand period, in 
which the saints are represent- 
ed as fixed in a state of ever- 
lasting triumph and happiness 
in the heavenly world, chap. 
xxi. 1 — 5. 

Dr. Bellamy supposes that the 
millennium will be a glorious 
scene of Christ's spiritual reign 
on earth, when univeraal peace 
shall prevail ; wai*s, famines, 
and all desolating judgments 
be at an end ; industry shall 
flourish, and all luxury, intem- 
perance, and extravagance, be 
banished. Then this globe will 
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be able to sustain with food 
and raiment a number of in- 
habitants immensely greater 
than ever dwelt upon it at one 
time : and if all those shall, as 
the scrii)ture asserts, <^know 
the Lord, from the least to the 
greatest," for one thousand 
years together, it will naturally 
come to pass, that there will be 
more saved in tibat thousand 
years, than ever before dwelt 
upon the face of the earth, from 
the foundation of the world. 

Some understand the thou- 
sand years in the Revelation, 
(agreeably to other prophetical 
numbers in that book,) a day 
for a year, which would extend 
the period of the millennium, 
(as the scripture year contains 
360 days) to 360,000 years; in 
which there might possibly be 
millions saved to one which has 
been lost."^ 

All the above systems res- 
pecting the millennium admit 
the eternity of future punish- 
ment. The plan of the late Mr* 
Winchester terminates in the 
universal restoration of all in- 
telligent creatui'es. 

This author supposes that, as 
an introduction to the millen- 
nium » the power and empire of 
the Turks shall be weakened, 
to make way for the i-etum of 
the Jews to their own land, 
which event is exj^rcssly fore- 
told in Ezek. xxxix. 25 — 28 ; 
and many otlier passages ; that 
after their return, tlieir enemies 
shall come against them in vast 



numbers, called by the namei 
Gog and Magog, Ezek. xxxvii« 
1 — r.— 4ihat they shaU take and 
plunder the city of Jerusalemf 
and bring the Jews to the brink 
of destruction— ^hat at tin 
height of their triumph, Chrisif 
the manifested Jehovahf shall 
appear in the clouds of heaveiii 
according to Zech. xiv* 14^^^ 
that his appearance shall eflhct 
the conversion of the Jcnvsy 
who shall receive him as the 
true Messiah ; They shall Ink 
on him whom they haroe pieresL 
Zech* xiLao ; Rev. i. 7. Tk 
dead saints shall then be raised^ 
the living saints changed, aad 
both caught up to meet the Laid 
in the air, and descend with hhi 
to reign on earth, when tbe 
glorious mUlennium shall ocwb 
mence. In that period the Jews 
shall be again acknowledge! 
as the people of God; tk 
twelve tribes settled in their 
own land, under the goven- 
ment of the Saviour, and be a 
holy and happy people ; J«n- 
salem shall be rebuilt in great- 
er splendour than ever ; ^ na- 
tions shall yearly repair to this 
city to worship the Lord. (Zee 
xiv. 1 6—20.) There shall be 
a glorious temple erected, (Ei. 
xL 41, 42.) in which the Lord 
Jesus shall hold his court: 
from thence he shall send hie 
saints through the whole earth, 
to instruct and bless mankind. 
At this blessed period satan 
shall be bound ; the curse shall 
be removed from the earth; 



* To this period Dr. Priestley inclines in bis Theological Institutes : and 
Mr. Towers, in his " Illustrations of Prophecy.'* 
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fhe obstructions which hinder 
; the success of the gospel remov- 
'cd ^ all be united in one reli- 
gion; wars, famines, earth- 
5' luakes, tempests, and pcsti* 
ence shall cease ; the inhabi- 
<, plants of the world be more nu« 
'merons than ever, and all kinds 
« 'of spiritual and temporal hless- 
^ings be the portion of mankind. 
*« the end of the millennium, 
'Satan shall be loosed to deceive 
fhe nations of the earth; a 
mighty army, with this great 
'^apostate at their head, shall 
^Indarch in a hostile manner a- 
«|gainst the camp of the saints ,* 
'vnt fire shall immediately de- 
^^Bcend from heaven to devour 
'Hiiein. Tliis army is described 
^ly the Gog and Magog of St 
"dohn, which our author sup- 
^^^Mes different from the Gog 
'^Ikail Magog mentioned by Eze- 
'idel. This destruction will be 
'*temediatcly followed by the 
'felmrrection of all the dead, and 
'Hhe day of judgment After 
fhis the Lord, with all the re- 
deemed, shall ascend to heaven ; 
«nd the conflagration shall take 
^j^ace, by which the earth shall 
be reduced to a globe of fire, 
:*iind be the final stage of pun- 
ishment ; where the wicked 
Bhall endure the pangs of the 
'ilBcand death, and be tormented 
**r ages of agea after the day 
tiof judgment At length the 



renovation of the heavens and 
earth shall take place, accord- 
ing to various prophetic passa- 
ges, paiiicularly Isaiah Ixv. 17m 
2 Pet iii. 13 ; Rev. xxi. 1, 2. 
After the new heavens and 
earth are prepared, as a new 
stage for the wonders of (xod's 
redeeming love, the holy city^ 
or New Jerusalem, shall de- 
scend as the residence of the 
saints, during those ages, in 
which the great work of re- 
deeming lost sinners is carried 
on. The saints shall reign with 
Christ, and be kings and priestSf 
till all fallen intdligences are 
restored, sin and misery cease^ 
and holiness and happiness be 
absolutely universal and com- 
plete, as is expressed in Rev. 
xxi. 1.* See UmrcersalisU. 

♦MODALISTS. See Prt^ 
existents and SabMans. 

MOHAMMEDANS. See 
JUahometdns* 

MOLINISTS, the followers 
of Lewis Molina, a Spanish Je« 
suit, professor of divinity in flio 
university of Ebora, in Portu- 
gal. In the year i 598, he pub- 
lished a book, showing that the 
operations of divine grace were 
entirely consistent with the 
freedom of the human will; and 
introduced an hypothesis to 
remove the difficulties attend- 
ing thj doctrines of predestina- 
tion and liberty. He asserted. 



• Broughton*B Hist Lib. vol. ii. p. 9S, 94. Doddridge's Lectures, p. 581— 
590. Burnet's Theory, p. 209. Whiston's Theory, p. 288. Fleming's Ghris- 
tologj", p. 29—38. Ray's Discourses, p. 407—415. Whitby's Annotations, vol. 
.ii. p. 740. Worthington on the Extent of Redemption. ' Lowman on Reve- 
lations, p. 243. Mather's Life, p. 14t— 143. Bellamy on the Millennium, p, 65 
•-^S. Encyclopedia, vol. i. p. 290— 309 ; vol. ii. p 299— 306 ; vol. xii. p. 21). 
Kett*s Hist', of Prophccv. Winchester T^cctnrcs on Ppophecv, 2 vols. 8vv, 
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Ihat the decree of predestiua- 
tion to eternal glory was found- 
ed on a previous knowledge 
and consideration of ttie merits 
of tlio elect ; that the grace, 
from whose opei*ations these 
merits arc derived, is not effi- 
cacious by its own intrinsic 
power only, but also by the 
consent of our own will, and 
because it is administered in 
those circumstances, in which 
the Deity foi*esee^ that it will 
be efficacious. This kind of 
prescience, fscientia wiedia, J is 
that foreknowledge of future 
contingents, which arises from 
a perfect acquaintance with the 
nature and faculties of i-ational 
beings, of the circumstances in 
^hich they shall be placed, of 
the objects that shall be pre- 
sented to them, and of the in- 
fluence which these circum- 
stances and objects must have 
on their actions.* 

♦MOLOKANS, an obscure 
sect of Russian dissenters, so 
called from eating milk on their 
fast days, which are usually on 
Saturday. They have a tradi- 
tion of certain miracles of 
Clirist not recorded in the gos- 
pels, and are said to use cer- 
tain religious pictures peculiar 
to themselves.f 

♦MONKS, fnionachUJ cer- 
tain persons who secluded 
themselves from the world to 
make tlie stricter profession of 
i-eligion ; they were distin- 
guished anciently into three 
classes. 8oUUaries are tliose 
which lived alone, and remote 

• Mosheim, voL i. p. 475, 4i76» 
i Scotch Theoi Diet 



from to\^7i and from human 90« 
ciety. CanMtes lived in com- 
munity with others in monas^ 
teries and convents. 8ara3ba^ 
ites were strolling monks, who 
lived without any fixed rule or 
settled residence; whence fhe' 
Mendicants, or begging frianf, 
which are divided into Ca^-* 
chins and Franciscans. ^ ''' 

Monks are distinguished b^ 
their habits, as black, whill^ 
grey, &c. or by the saint inlidi 
they take for their patroti.'tf 
model, as Benedictines, Bie^ 
nardines, Francisca^iis, S& 
Before the reformation, and'tt 
Popish countries since, fh^ 
Monks have been extnnidf 

numerous.:!: * '''^ 

MOXARCHIANS, sbCiaei 

from believing one persoii^'ihiHf 

in the godhead. See J*^ 

passians, " '^'"'' 

M0N0PHTSITE8 iia^ 
tained, that the divine and^hii^ 
man natures of Christ wer^M 
united, as to form oidy on^ iriii 
hirdf yet without any cfaangi)| 
confusion, or mixture of^tii 
two natures. They flouridiiU 
in the fifkh century .§ 

MONOTHELITES, a 
nomination so called, iriMii 
teaching, that two natuiSsifln 
Christ's person had but dm 
tciU. Their founder was TSSJi 
dore, bishop of Fharan, in AM^ 
bia, in the .seventh century^ 
who maintained the fUnoWiil^ 
positions : (1.) That in Clttttl 
there were two distinct natuMiy^ 
wliich were so united, (thon^ 
without the least mixture *<i^ 

j Pinkerton'a Greek Ch. p. 334* 
§ Mosheim 9 yoL i. p. 430. 
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confusion^) as to form by fheir 
anion only one person. — (2.) 
That the soul of Christ was 
endowed with a wilU or faculty 
of volition, which is still retain- 
ed after its union with the di- 
vine nature. — (3.) That this 
faculty of volition in tlie soul 
of Christ was not absolutely in- 
active, but that it co-operated 
Vith the divine will,— (4.) That 
therefore in a certain sense 
there was in Christ but onewiUt 
and one manner of operation.* 
MONTANISTS, a denomi- 
u^on which arose in the sec- 
ond century; .^ called from 
Hontanusy who pretended to 
be the Paraclete, or Comforter : 
whom Christ at his departure 
lipomised to send his disciples, 
h lead , them into all truili ; 
l^hich promise, other christians 
Understand of the Holy Ghost. 
J9e. declared that he was sent 
^ij^fh a divine commission, to 
Mve to the moral precepts de- 
livered by Christ and his apos- 
^ieatiiefinisldng touch that was 
^ bring them to perfection. 
^fe was of opinion, that Christ 
auid his apostles made, in their 
precepts, auny allowances for 
iljkip infirmities of those among 
Sdiom they lived, and that this 
'Condescending Indulgence I'en- 
4ered their system of moral 
ll^WB imperfect and incomplete. 
He therefore inculcated the 
necessity of multiplying fasts ; 
prohibited second marriages as 
unlawful; maintained that the 
church should refuse absolu- 
tion to tliose who had fallen 

* Moebclm^ t«1. ii. p. o6» 



into the commission of enor- 
mous sins ; and condemned all 
care of the body, especially all 
nicety of dress, aucf all female 
ornaments. He also gave it as 
his opinion, that philosophy, 
arts, and whatever savoured of 
polite literature, should be ban- 
ished from the christian church. 
He looked upon those christians 
as guilty of a heinous trans- 
gression, who]saved their lives 
by flight from the persecuting 
sword; or who ransomed them- 
selves by money from the hands 
of their cruel and mercenary 
judges. 

It seems extraordinary, that 
Montanus should assume to 
himself the name of the Para- 
dete; but it appears probable, 
he did this under the persua* 
sion of the holy spirit eminent- 
ly residing in him, and it is. 
certain that both himself and 
the prophetesses connected with 
him, Friscilla and Maximilla, 
aflTected extacies, and to be un- 
der a sacred violence of the 
spirifs influences. It was prob- 
ably the appearance of these 
sacred influences, and their ex- 
traordinary zeal, which drew 
Tertullian, the Latin father, 
from the bosom of the church in- 
to their commimion. It does not 
appear, that the visions and 
revelations of this denomina- 
tion were intended to supersede 
the scripture, or introduce false 
doctrines : for they i-elated chiet- 
ly to mattera of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and some enlarge- 
ments on the subjo^'ts of sarred 
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prophecy. On all the gi*aiid 
points of doctrine, at least dur- 
ing TertuUian'stime, they seem 
to harmonize with the ortho- 
doxy of the Roman Catholic 
church. - 

This denomination had sep- 
arate assemblies. They were 
first caUed Cataphrygiam, from 
the place where they had their 
principal abode ; they were al- 
so styled PepuMUms, from Pe- 
-puzaf the village where their 
leader resided.* 

MORAVIANS. See UnUed 
Brtthrcru 

MUGGLETONIANS, ade- 
nomination, which arose in 
England about the year 1657 ; 
so called from their leader, 
Ludowick Muggleton, a jour- 
neyman taylor, who, with his 
associate. Reeves, set up for 
great prophets, and declared 
that their message was wholly 
spiritual I and that whoever 
despised or rejected it, com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin 
against the Holy Ghost. They 
asserted, that they were the 
Lord's two last witnesses spok- 
en of Rev. xi. 3, &c. who should 
ap])ear a little before the com- 



that Elijah was taken up in & 
wliirlwind to heaven, for the 
purpose of representing him 
while he remained on eartluf 

*MUSS£LMANS, true be- 
lievers, i. e. in the mission of 
Mahomet See Mahomdansm 

MYSTICS. Thisisanuno 
not confined to any particalar •• 
division of christians ; but has < 
been generally given to thoseiy ' i 
who maintain tiiat the scrip-^ 
tures have a mystical seme, 
which must be sought after }> 
andwho, laying but little stress : 
on outward forms, profess to t 
aspire after a pure and sublims 
devotion — an infused and pas- ' 
sive contemplation, throu^ m - 
silent and inward attention to 
the operations of the spirit of 
God upon the mind. They are^ « 
said to derive their origin bamiJ 
Dionysius, the Areopagitey who 
was converted to chnstiiiDitgr • 
in the first century, by ths^ 
preaching of Paul at AthraBi * 
To support tliis idea, they at^ « 
tributed to this great man va^; 
nous treatises, which others aa«' 
cribe to a Gi'ecian Mystic of 
much later date, who is snppos-? 
ed to have written under Ips- 



ing of Christ, and the end of venerable name. 



the world. Reeves was to act 
the part of Moses, and Muggle- 
ton to be his mouth. Among 
other things, they denied the 
doctrine of the trinity; and 
affirmed that Grod the father 
came down from heaven and 
suffered in a human form ; and 



Mysticism is, however, of m) 
much earlier date, and siAsiBt^ 
ed both in the East and among 
the Jews, assuming a variety 
of forms according to the gemus 
and temper of its disciples. In 
the christian church tliis denom- 
ination appeared in the third 



• Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 192, 193. Fonney's Eccles. Hist, vot L 
p. 48. Ppiestley*8 Eccles. Hist. voL i. p. 254. 

t Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, vol. iii. p. 2,149. Reeves and Mu^lc- 
ton's Spiritual Treatise, p. 3—23. 
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[Tjf increased inthefourth^ 
n the fifth spread into the 
m provinces. In the year 
the supposed works of 
ysius kindled the flame of 
idsm in the western prov- 
• In tlic twelfth century^ 
took the lead in expound- 
he scriptures ; in the thir- 
h^ they were the most for- 
ble antagonists of the 
dmen; towards the close 
to fourteenth, they propa- 
1 their sentiments in al- 
every part of Europe $ 
16 fifteenth and sixteenth, 
r persons of distinguished 
t embraced their tenets; 
n the seventeenth, the rad- 
irinciple of Mysticism was 
ted by the Behmenists, 
"ignonists, Quietists, and 
Lers» 

le ancient Mystics were 
nguished by their profess- 
)iire, sublime, and perfect 
iion, with a disinterested 
of Gt)d ; and by their as- 
ig to a s^te of passive con- 
lation. 

he first principles of these 
ments have been supposed 
?oceed from the well known 
tine of the Platonic school, 
Lch was adopted by Origen 
his disciples,) that the di- 
natnre was diffused through 
human souls, or in other 
iSf that the faculty of rea- 
from which proceeds the 
th and vigour of the mind, 
an emanation from God in- 
le human soul, and compre- 
led in it the principles and 
\enis of all truths human 



and divine. They denied, that 
men could by labour or study^ 
excite this celestial flame in 
their own breast ; and therefore 
disapproved of the attempts of 
those who, by abstract reason- 
ingSy endeavoured to discover 
the hidden nature of truth. 
On the contrai*y, they main- 
tained, that silence, tranquillity, 
repose, and solitude, accompa- 
nied with such acts of mortifi- 
cation as might tend to ex- 
tenuate and exhaust the body, 
were the means by which the 
hidden and internal word was 
excited, and of instructing men 
in the knowledge of divine 
things. *<They, who behold 
with a noble contempt all hu- 
man affairs, wIlo turn away 
their eyes fi*om teiTestrial van- 
ities, and shut all the avenues 
of the outward senses against 
the contagious influence of an 
outward world, must necessa- 
rily return to God, when the 
spirit is thus disengaged from 
the impediments which prevent 
this happy union; and in this 
blessed frame they not only 
enjoy inexpressible raptures 
from their communion with the 
supreme Being, but also are 
invested with the inestimable 
privilege of contemplating trutli 
undisguised, in its native puri- 
ty, while othera behold it in a 
vitiated and delusive form. 
The apostle tells us, that << tlic 
Sjpirit makes irUercession for 
us. Now if the Spirit pray 
in us, we must resign ourselves 
to its impulses, by remaining 
in a state of mere inaction.'' 
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As the late Rev. William ion of this oatward woridj and 

Law* \^o was born in 1687, stctod onlj in the highest ranic 

makes a distingaished figure of animals. But the goodness 

among the modern TSiystics, a of Gad would not leave outi in 

brief account of the outlines of this condition: redemption &qa|i 

hisBysieiamaybe acceptable. — it was immediately graiited,^ 

He supposed that the material and the bruiser of the serp^ 

world was thr: re^on which brought the life, light, and »wij; 

sriginally belonged to the fallen it of hcaven> once more i^ 

angels. At length the light the human nature. All ipeib, 

and spirit of God entered into in consequence of the. redeinp^ 

the cbaoBt and turned the an- tion of Christ, have in them i^e 

gels' ruined kingdom into a first spark, or seed, ofthc divine 

paradise on earth. God then life, aa a treasure hid |n me 

created man, and placed him centre of our souls, to bri^ 

there. He was made in the forth, by degrees, a new birth^ 

image of the triune God,* a that life which was lost in pani- 

living mirror of the divine na- dise. No son of Adam canly^ 

tare, formedtfl enjoy commun- lost, except by turning aw^, 

ion with the Father, Son, and from the Saiiour witliio Iui% 

HoIyGhoBt,andtoliveoneartIi The only religion, which cm 

as the angels da in heaven, save us, must bo that wliicb.c^ 

He was endowed with immor- raise the light, life, and spirit^ 

tali!?, so that the elements of God in our souls. Nothing qa^ 

tiiis outward world could not enter into the vrgctablc kin^ 

bare any power ofacting on his dom, till it have the vcgetablei^ 

body: but by his fall he in it* or be amembernftjiea^ 

changed the light, 1ife,jand8pir< imal kingdom, till it have th&uif 

it of God, fiirtiie light,' life, and imal life. Thus all naturejo^ 

spirit of the world. He died with the gospel in affirmi^ 

the very di^ of hia transgres- that no man can cuter into,^ 

sion to an the influences and kingdom of heaven, till, /(h^ 

iterations of the Spirit of God heavenly life is born in.bia)^ 

upon him, as we die to the in- Nothing can bo our rightc^i^^ 

flucnces of this world when the ness or recovery, but the di^iip 

soul leaves tlicbndy; and all natui-e of Jesus Christ derived 

the influences and operations from our souls.f ,,'',' 

of the elements of this life wore The excellent Fenclon, ai^- 

open in him, as they are in any bishop of Cambray, held an 

animal, at hia birth into this eminent rank among the Mys- 

world : he became an eartMy tics. See ^ietitU. 

creature, subject to the domin- :. 

• " Nature (layi Mr. Law) Is the inviiFeKtation of the holy trin'i^ in a tti- 
une life otfire, light, and tpiritf 

f Mo^heim's tlccles. Ilisti voL i. p. 393, 323. Dictionaif of ArU and Sc^ 
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■ NaZARENES, a name o- 
riginally given to diiistians in 

Ssiieraly on acconnt of Jesus 
hrist's being of the city of Na- 
i&reth ; bat was afterwards re- 
itrained to a denomination in 
HIId" first and second centuries^. 
Ich blended Christianity and 
tm together. They held 
Christ was bom of a vir^n^ 
it^ was also in a certain man- 
w^^ tinited to the divine nature. 
Itu^' refused to abandon the 
efiVidionies prescribed by tiie 
EKw^'bf Moses; but were far 
fMi^* attempting to impose the 
dlMorvahce of these ceremonies 
liifbta ]^tile christians. They 
ted those additions that 
taade to the Mosaic insti- 
fUKyis by the Pharisees and 
GSt^ tjit the law; but ad- 
i£WMf the scriptures both of 
tkV %Vl and new testament. 
Vjfen^'aliso used a spurious gos- 
^Hi^liich was called indiscrim- 
«*The gospel of the 
les or Hebrews ;*'* and 
_ >id supposed by some to 
Wtiie' gospel St Paul refers to 
Hi'mX. i. 6. ?nt many think 
fliitt dt^Paul only referred to the 
gS^pH which he preached, aind 
that the gospel of the Naza- 
rhiiB W2& a Hebrew or Syriac 
▼terfph of St. Matthew.t 




NECESSARIANS^ or Nb- 
cBssiTAKiANs ; an appellation 
given to those who maintain* 
that moral agents act from ne- 
cessity. Some suppose this ne- 
ceissity to be meclianicaly and 
others moral. Mechanical ne- 
cessity follows materialism : 
moral necessiity results from the 
presumption, that there is a 
power existing distinct froja 
matter. Dr. Priestley's scheme 
of mechanical, or philosophical 
necessity, has been delineated 
under the article MateriaUstSf 
on account of its connexion 
with the doctrine of Material- 
ism. 

The following is a sketch of 
the sentiments of some of the 
most celebrated advocates for 
moral necessity. 

Mr. Leibnitz, an eminent 
German philosopher, who was 
bom in 1646, is a distinguish- 
ed writer on this subject He 
attempted to give Calvinism a 
more pleasing and philosophical 
aspect. He considered all the 
worlds which compose the uni- 
verse as one system, whose 
greatest possible perfection is 
the ultimate end of creating 
goodness. As he laid down 
this great end as the supreme 
object of God's government^ 




Regeneration, p. 

lietteri, &c« 

* Mosheim, vol. i. p. 173. Brougbton^ Tol. ii. p. 155. 
.f mick'e Theolog. Diet. 
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and the scope to wliich all his 
dispensations were directed, he 
concluded tiiat it must be ac- 
complished : and hence the 
doctrine of necessity^ to fulfil 
the purposes of predestination ^ 
a necessity pliysical and me- 
chanical in the motions of ma- 
terial and inanimate things; 
but moral and spiritual in the 
voluntary determinations of in- 
telligent beings, in consequence 
of propellent motives which 
produce their effects with cer- 
tainty, though tliose effects are 
contingent, and by no means 
the offspring of an absolute and 
blind fatality. 

Mr. Leibnitz obser\'es, that 
if it be said, that the world 
might have been without sin 
and misery, such a world would 
not have been the be«t ; for all 
things are linked together in 
each possible world. The uni- 
verse, whatever it may be, is 
all of a piece, like an ocean : 
the least motion produces its 
effect to any distance, though 
the effect becomes less sensible 
in propoi*tion to the distance. 
God having settled every thing 
beforehand, having foreseen all 
good and evil actions, &c. every 
thing did ideally contribute be- 
foi*e its existence to his creat- 
ing plan ; so that no alteration 
can be made in the univerae, 
any moi*e than in a number, 
without destroying its essence, 
or its numerical individuality : 
and thei'cfoiT, if the least evil 
wliich happens in the world 
were wanting, it would not be 
that world which, all things du- 



ly considered, the all-wise Cre- 
ator has chosen and accounted 
the best. Colours are height- 
ened by shadows, and a disso- 
nance well placed, renders har- 
mony more beautiful. Does 
any one sufficiently prize die 
happiness of healthy who liai 
never been sick? Is it not 
generally necessary, that alik 
tie evil should render a good 
more sensible, and consequent- 
ly greater ? '* 

President Edwards' scUme 
of moral necessity is as foUoifB: 
That the will is in every due 
necessarily determined by fte 
strongest motives, and thatflie 
moral necessity may be as ab- 
solute as natural necessity ; L c 
a moral effect may be as per- 
fectly connected with its jbos 
al cause, as a naturally nebei- 
sary effect is with its natonl 
cause. He rejects the noBoK 
of liberty, as implying any sdf- 
determining power in the wiDy 
any indifference or contingo- 
cy; and defines liberty to ke 
the power, oppoi-tunity, and id- 
vantage, which any one has to 
do as he pleases. Thislibcrtj 
is supposed to be consistnt 
with moral rxsrtainty, or nec«* 
sity. He supports bis scheiDe 
by the connexion between came 
and effect, by God's ceriain 
foreknowledge of the volitioiB 
of moral agents, which is sup- 
posed to be inconsistent with 
such a contingencc of those vo- 
litions as excludes all necessity. 
He shows tliat God's moratex- 
cellencc is necessary, yet vi^ 
tuous and praise-worthy ; that 
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(he acts of the will of the hu- 
man J9oul of Christ are necessa- 
rily holy, yet virtuous, praise- 
worthy, and rewardable ; and 
that tiie moral inahilily of sin- 
ners, consisting in depravity of 
heart, instead of excusing, con- 
stitutes their guilt. 
• Lord Kaims has the foUow- 
.. Big hypothesis : — ^That, com- 
paring together the moral and 
matenal world, every thing is 
as much the result of establish- 
ed laws in the one as in the 
other. There is nothing in the 
Whole universe which can pro- 
perly be called contingent ; but 
every motion in the material, 
and every determination and 
action in the moral world, are 
directed by immutable laws: 
80 that, while those laws re- 
main in force, not the smallest 
link in the chain of causes and 
effbcts can be broken, nor any 
fme thing be otherwise than it 
is. That, as man must act 
with consciousness and spon- 
taneity, it is necessary that he 
should have some sense of 
things possible and contingent. 
Hence the Deity has wisely im- 
planted a ddtisroe sense of lib- 
erty in the mind of man, which 
fits him to fulfil the ends of 
action to better advantage than 
be could do, if he knew the ne- 
cessity which really attends him. 
Lord Kaims observes that, 
in the materia] world, it is found 
that the representations of ex- 
ternal objects and their quali- 
ties, conveyed by the senses, 
differ sometimes from whatphi- 
losophy discovers these objects 

25 



and their qualities to be. Were 
men endowed witii a micro- 
scopic eye, the bodies which 
surround him would appear as 
diiJTerent, from what they do at 
present, as if he were transport- 
ed into another world. His 
ideas, upon that supposition^ 
would be more agreeable to 
strict truth, but they would be 
far less serviceable in common 
life. Analogous to this in the 
moral world, the Deity has im- 
planted in mankind tiie ddustoc 
notion of the power of being in- 
different, that they may be led to 
the proper exercise of that activ- 
ity for which they were design- 
ed. 

The Baron de Montesquieu^ 
in his Persian Letters, observes^ 
that as God makes his crea« 
tures act just according to his 
own will, he knows every thing 
he thinks fit to know. But 
though it is in his power to see 
every thing, yet he does not 
always make use of that pow- 
er: he generally leaves his 
creatures at liberty to act or 
not to act, that they may have 
room to be guilty or innocent. 
In this view he renounces his 
right of acting upon his crea- 
tures, and directing their reso- 
lutions: but when he chooses to 
know any thing, he always does 
know it ; because he need only 
will that it shall happen as he 
sees it, and direct the resolu- 
tions of his creatures according 
to his win. Thus he fetches the 
^ngs which shall happen, from 
among those which are merely 
possible, in fixing by his de- 
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creea the future determinations 
of the minds of his ci'catures, 
and depriving tliem of the pow- 
er of acting or not actings 
which he has bestowed upon 
them. 

President Edwards makes 
the following distinction be- 
tween his and Lord Raims' 
ideas of necessity : — (1) Lord 
Kaims supposes such a neces- 
sity with respect to men's ac- 
tions, as is inconsistent with 
liberty. Pres. Edwai-ds thinks, 
that the moral necessity lie de- 
fends is not inconsistent with 
the utmost liberty which can be 
conceived. — (2.) Kaims sup- 
poses, that the terms uitaxtoida^ 
bUf impossible, &c. are equally 
applicable to the case of moral 
and natural necessity. Ed- 
wards maintains, that such a 
necessity, as attends the acts of 
the will, may with more pro- 
priety be called certainty, it be- 
ing no other than ttie certain 
connexion between the subject 
and predicate of the proposition 
which affirms their existence.-* 
(3.) Kaims supposes, that if 
mankind could clearly see the 
real necessity of their actions, 
they would not appear to them- 
selves or others praise-worthy, 
culpable, or accountable for 
them. Edwards asserts, that 
moral necessity is perfectly con- 
sistent with praise and blame, 
rewards and punishments. Last- 
ly, Lord Kaims agrees with 
President Edwards in suppos- 
ing that praise or blame i-ests 
ultimately on the disposition or 
frame of mind. 



As, in the account of Dr^ 
Priestley's sentiments, the man* 
ner, in which he distinguishes 
philosophical necessity from the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predes- 
tination, is inserted 5 perhaps 
those, who are fond of specu- 
lating on this subject, will bcT 
gratified by viewing, on the 
other hand, the following dis- 
crimination made by Dr. Em- 
mons, of Fi'auklin, Mass. be- 
tween tlie Calvinistic idea of ne- 
cessity and Dr. Priestiey's. 

It has long been a subject of 
controversy between Arminians 
and Calvinists, whether moral 
agents can act of necessity.- 
Upon this subject. Dr. P. labours 
to prove the doctrine of ne- 
cessity from the general prin- 
ciple, that no effect can exist 
without a cause. « Every vo- 
lition (he ai'gues) must be an 
effect, every effect must have a 
cause, every cause must neces- 
sarily produce its effect : there- 
fore every volition, as well as 
every other effect, must be ne- 
cessary." But though he agrees 
with the Calvinists in their first 
principles and general mode 
reasoning, yet in one point he 
differs from them totally: for 
he thinks that motives, which 
arc the cause of volitions, must 
operate mechanically, which, 
they suppose, totally destroys 
tiie freedom of the will. He is 
constrained to maintain the me- 
chanical operation of motives, 
by his maintaining the materi- 
ality of tiie soul. « Every thing 
(he says) belonging to the doc- 
trine of materialism is, in fact> 
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an argument for the docti*inc of 
necessity ; and consequently 
the doctrine of necessity is a 
direct inference from materi- 
alism.")^ 

" Whether man is a necessa- 
ry or a free agents is a ques- 
tion^ that has been debated by 
writers of the first eminence. 
Hobbesy Collins, Hume, Leib- 
nitz, Kaims, Hartley, Pricst- 
Iqr, Edwards, Grombie, Top- 
lady, and Belsham, have writ- 
ten on the side of Necessity : 
wlule Clarke, King, Law, Reid, 
Bnfler, Price, Bryant, Wollas- 
ttm,Hor8ley, Beattie, Gregory, 
and Butterwoilh, have written 
against it. To state all their 
arguments in this place would 
take up too much room ; suffice 
It to say, that the Anti-necessa- 
^nans suppose that the doctrine 
of Necessity charges God as 
%he author of sin ; that it takes 
^way tlie freedom of the will, 
^renders man unaccountable, 
Snakes sin to be no evil, and 
"taorality or virtue no good ; 
forecludes the use of means, and 
is of the most gloomy tendency. 
The Necessarians deny these 
to be legitimate consequences ; 
and observe, that the Deity acts 
no more immorally in decree- 
ing vicious actions, than in per- 
mitting those irregularities, he 
could so easily have prevented. 
The difficulty is the same on 
each hypothesis. All necessity, 
say they, does not take away 



freedom. The actions of a man 
may be, at one and the same 
time, free and necessaiy. It 
was infallibly certain, tliat Ju- 
das would beti-ay Ciirist, yet 
he did it voluntarily. Jesus 
Christ necessarily became man 
and died ; yet lie acted freely. 
That necessity does not i*cnder 
actions less morally good, Ls ev- 
ident ; for if necessai'y virtue 
be neither moral nor praise- 
worthy, it will follow that God 
himself is not a moral being, 
because a necessary one ; and 
the obedience of Christ cannot 
be good, because it was neces- 
sary. That it is not. a gloomy 
doctrine they allege, because 
nothing can be moi*e consoljito- 
ry than to believe that all things 
are under the direction of an 
all- wise Being; that his king- 
dom ruleth over all, and that 
he doth all things well.^'f 

The texts of scripture refer- 
red to in favour of necessity are 
chiefly the following. Job xxiii. 
13, 14. — xxxiv. 29. Prov.x^i. 
4. Isaiah xlv. 7. Matthew x. 29, 
SO. — xviii. r. Luke xxiv. 16. 
John vi. 37. Acts xiii. 48. E- 
phesians i. 11. — 1 Thess. ii. 12. 
&c. 

NEGROES, (The) natives 
of Africa, universally believe in 
a supreme Being, and have 
some ideas of a future state. 
They address the Almighty Be- 
ing by a/eftcAe,or charm, which 
is considci'cd as a suboinlinate. 



• Mosheim*8 Eccles. Hist vol. v. p. 24 Leibnitz*s Essay on the Goodness 
of God, the Free-wUl of Man, &c. Letters between Clarke and Leibnitz Ed- 
wards on the Will, p. 17— 313. Kaims* Essays, p. 1 14— 155— Montesquieu's 
Persian Letters, p. 134—136. t flick's Theological Diet 
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feeble supplications of wretched 
mortals can reverse the de- 
crees, or change tlie purposes 
of unerring wisdom. If they 
be asked for what reason tlien 
do they offer up a pmyer on tlie 
appearance of the new moon ? 
the answer is, that custom has 
made it necessary ; they do it, 
because their fathers did it be- 
fore them. The concerns of 
the worid, tliey believe, ai-e 
committed by the Almighty to 
the superintendance and direc- 
tion of subordinate spirits, over 
whom they suppose certain 
magical ceremonies have great 
influence. A wliite fowl, sus- 
pended from the brancli of a 
particular tree, a snake's head, 
or a few handfuls of fruit, are 
offerings, which the Negroes 
often present, to deprecate the 
wrath, or to conciliate the fa- 
vour of these tutelary agents. 
But it is not often that they 
make tlieir religious opinions 
the subject of conversation ; 
when interrogated in particu- 
lar concerning their idea of a 
future state, they express them- 
selves with great reverence ; 
but endeavour to sliorten the dis- 
cussion, by observing that no 
man knows anv thing about it."^ 

NEONOMIANS, from »*•« 
nexVf and »•/««$ Uirc^ the advocates 
of a new layv. the condition 
whereof is imperfect, though sin- 
cere and persevering obedience. 

Neonomianisni is supposed 
to be an essential ])art of the 
Arminian svstem. "The new 




covenant of grace, whichi 
through the medium of Christ^ii 
death, the Father made witii 
men, consists, according to this 
system, not in our being justifi- 
ed by faith, as it apprehends 
the righteousness of Christ ; ^vt 
in this, that God, abrogi^r; 
the exaction of perfect legd 
obedience, imputes, or accc^^ 
of faith itself, and the mpkeL^ 
feet obedience of faith, insteiil 
of the perfect obedience of w 
law, and graciously accoattt^ 
them worthy of the reward'^ 
eternal life." This opinion wjb^ 
condemned at the synod dP 
Dort,f and has been canvasm 
between the CalvinistsandJb^' * 
minians on various occasioi 
Towards the end of the sei 
teenth century, a control 
was agitated amongtheEngli 
dissenters ; in which the otf 
side, who werepai*tial to theWr|9 
tings of Dr. Crisp, were chai||i*'* 
ed with Antinomianism ; andtir 
other, who favoured those of Ifr.' 
Baxter, w^re accused of JV%oiH|^' 
mianism. Dr. Daniel WilliaxM^ 
who was a principal writer h. 
opposition to the former, giVtt' 
the following as a summaryof' 
his faith in reference to thesi^' 
subjects : — " 1. God has cte^^ 
nally elected a ceilain Aefimtf 
number of men, whom he vitf 
infallibly save. 2. These veif 
elect ai-e not ])ersonally justifi- 
ed, until they receive Christ 
and yield up themselves to him; 
but they remain condemned 
whilst unconverted. — 3. By the 



* Park's Travels, p. 509. f -Acta Synodi, p. 253. 

i Sec Edwards on tlie Will, Lond. edit. p. 320. 
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ry of the gospel there Ib 
ous offer of pardon and 
upon the terms of the, 
[, to all tliat hear it : and 
hereby requires them to 
y. — 4. Ministers ought to 
ese and other gospel ben- 
s motives^ assuring men 
f they believe they shall 
stificd ; if they repent^ 
< sins shall be blotted 
but whilst they neglect 
duties, they cannot have 
sonal interest in the ben- 
-5, It is hy the power of 
)irit of Christ freely ex- 
and not by the power of 
^illji that the gospel be- 
\ effectual for conversion. 
When a man believes, yet 
that faith, much less any 
work, the matter of that 
^usness for '^ hich a sin- 
justified ; it is the im- 
righteousness of Christ 
► which gives the believer 
it to these and all saving 
ngs. By both this and 
fth head, it appears, that 
Elating is excluded, and we 
laved by IDrec grace. — 7. 
alone receives the Lord 
and his righteousness ; 
he subject of this faith is a 
needy penitent soul; hence 
e justified by faith alone, 
et the impenitent are not 
ren. — 8. G^d has freely 
ised, that all whom he pre- 
lated to salvation shall not 
savingly believe, but that 
• his power will preserve 
from a total, or a final 
asy. — 9. Yet tiie believer. 



o«pcl Truth stated, p. 312, 313. f ^'^^ P* 3U 



whilst he lives in this world, is 
to pass the time of his sojourn- 
ing here with fear, because his 
wsa*fare is not accomplished ; 
and it is true, that if he < draw 
back,' God * will have no 
pleasure in him.'— 10. The 
moral law is so in force stilly 
that every precept constitutes 
duty, even to the believer ; eve- 
ry breach thereof is deserving 
of death. This law binds death 
by its curse on every unbeliever : 
and the righteousriess, by which 
we are justified before God, is a 
righteousness adequate to that 
law, which is Christ's alone : 
and this is so imputed to the 
believer, as that God deals ju- 
dicially with him according 
thereto. — 11. Yet such is the 
grace of the gospel, that it prom- 
isetii in and by Christ, a free- 
dom from the curse, forgive- 
ness of sin, and eternal life, to 
every sincere believer 5 which 
promise God will certainly 
perform, notwithstanding the 
threatening of the law."* 

Dr. Williams maintains the 
conditionality of the covenant 
of grace ; but admits with Dr. 
Owen, who also uses the term 
condition, that « Christ under- 
took, that those who were to be 
taken into this covenant should 
receive grace enabling them to 
comply with the terms of it, 
fulfil its conditumSf and yield 
the obedience which God re- 
quired therein*! 

On this subject Dr. Williams 
further says, <* The question is 
not whether the first, (viz. rft- 
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generating") grace, by which we 
are enabled to perform the con- 
dition, be absolutely given. 
This I affirm ; though that 
[grace] be dispensed oniinarily 
in a due use of means.* 

The following objection, a- 
mong others, was made by sev- 
eral ministers in 169S against 
Dr. Williams' Work, above 
quoted : << To supply the room 
of the moral law, vacated by 
him, he turns the gospel into a 
ntw law, in keeping of which 
we shall be justified for the 
sake of Christ's righteousness ;f 
making qualifications and acts 
of ours a disposing subordinate 
righteousness, whereby we be- 



short of perfectionf to be thi 
omdi^toiu of our personal inter- 
est in the benefits pvrchaaed ta 
CAm^P This I deny. (5.) Nor 
whether the gospel be a laW| 
the promises whereof enti^B 
the performers of its conditioQi 
to the benefits as of deUi^ Tip 
I deny. 

« The difference is :— (1,) jfl 
the gospel a law in this sense^I 
viz. Cic^ in Christ thereby caiit^ 
iitanifetA sinners to repent of aqb 
and receive Chnst by a tqie 
operative faith, promising liipi 
thereupon they shall be 
to him, justified by his 
eousness, pardoned, and 
ed; and that, perseveriiig.lfl 



I 




come capable of being justified faith and true holiness^ tkf 



by Christ's righteousness4 

To this he answers : " The 
difference is not, (1.) Whether 
the gospel be a new law in the 
Socinian, Popish, or Arminian 
sense ? Tliis I deny. Nor (2.) 
is faith, or any other grace or 
acts of ours, any atonement for 
sin, satisfaction to justice, mer- 
iting qualification, or any part 
of tliat righteousness, for which 
we are justified at the bar 
of God ? This I deny in 
places innumei*able. Nor (3.) 
whether the gospel be a law 
more new than is implied in 
the first promise to fallen Ad- 
am, proposed to Cain, and o- 
beyed by Abel, to the differen- 
cing him from his unbelieving 
brother? This I deny. (4.) Nor 
whether the gospel be a law 
that allows sin, when it accepts 
such gi-aces as true, though 



shall be finally saved; 9m 
threatening, that if any sh^ 
die impenitent rejecters of till 
grace, they shall perish witliQJrt 
relief, and endure sorer pim- 
ishments, than if these oflbs 
had not been made to them? 
(2.) Hath the gospel a sandiMf 
i. e. doth Christ therein enforce 
his commands of faiths repent- 
ance, and perseverance, by fiio 
foresaid promises and threatm- 
ings, as motives to our obedi- 
ence ? Both these I aflirm, and 
they deny ; saying, the goBfd 
in the largest sense is an abso- 
lute promise, without prec^ti 
and condition. ^4.) Do the 
gospel promises or benefits to 
cei*tain graces, and its threatSt 
that those benefits shall be with- 
held, and the contrary evils in- . 
flicted lor the neglect of such 
graces, render those graces the 
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CdnMHim of our personal title to 
those benefits 7 This they de- 
vj, and I affirm, kc.'** 

It does not appear to have 
been a question in this contro- 
yrersjf whether God cofmnands 
rinncrs to repent and believe in 
Christ, nor whether he promis- 
u life to believers, and threatens 
death to unbelievers ; but whe- 
tilier it be the gospel, under the 
fcrm of a new law, that thus 
commands or threatens, or the 
moral law on its behalf; and 
irtiether its promises to believ- 
ing render such believing a con- 
mm of the things promised.— « 
h another controversy 9 howev- 
er, about forty years afterwards, 
it became a question wheth- 
er God did by bis word (call 
it law or gospel) command 
iniregenerate sinners to repent 
Md believe in Chirst, or to do a- 
Hy thing else whicli is spiritually 
good. Of those who took the 
affirmative side of this question, 
8ome attempted to maintain it 
on the ground of the gospel's 
Ikeing a new law, consisting of 
commands, promisees, and com- 
minations, the terms or condi- 
tions of which were repent- 
ance, faith, and sincere obe- 
dience. But those who first 
engaged in the controversy, 
though they allowed the encaiir" 
ageTmnt to repent and believe 
to arise merely from tlie grace 
of the gospel, yet considered the 
formal obligation to do so as 



arising from the moral law^ 
which, re(j[uiring supreme love 
to God, re(|uii*cs acc^uiescencs 
in any revelation which he shall 
at any time make known.f 

NESTOUIAMS, a denomi- 
nation which arose in the fifth 
centuiy, from Nestorius, bishop 
of Constantinople. They main- 
tain that the union of Christ's 
divinity witli his humanity, is 
a union of will, operation, and 
benevolence; for the divine 
Word is perfect in his nature 
and person. The human na- 
ture, united to him is likewise 
perfect humanity in his nature 
and person ; neither of them is 
changed, or undergoes any al- 
teration. Therefore, there are 
two persons in Jesus Christ, and 
two natures, united by one 
operation and wilL They con- 
ceived that, as there were two 
distinct natures in Christ, the 
divine and human, though both 
were united, as tliey express 
it, under one aspect, yet pro- 
perly, it was the liuman nature 
only which obeyed and suffer- 
ed, which was bom and died. 
They tlierefore object to call- 
ing the virgin Mary the nwther 
of God, so warmly contended 
jor by the church of Rome; 
but which is equally objected 
to by protestants. 

In the Nestorian controver- 
sv, the contending parties seem 
to have been all of one opinion 
as to the doctrine of tlie ti'inity, 



• Compel Truth, p. 256—258. 

f Williams* Gospel Truth slated and vindicated. Chauncey*s Neonomianism 
irnmasked. Maurice's Modem Question Aflirmed and I'roved. Witsius* 
Irenicum. 
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ill opposition to the Arians : 
and Jield the co-equality ot* the 
tlu'ee divine persons. TheNes- 
torians are a branch of the 
Gi'eek Chuixrh, and reside chief- 
ly in Mesopotamia, Syria^ and 
the Levant. Many also reside 
in India^ \\ hei-e they ai*o call- 
ed the. Syrian Christians, which 
see.* 

♦NETOVTSCHINS, a sect 
of Russian dissentei*s, said to 
be very ignorant, and much 
divided in opinion; they go un- 
der tlie general name of Spaso- 
va Soglasiih or the Union for 
Salvation. They believe that 
Anticlirist is already come, (in 
the person of the pope perhaps,) 
and has put an end to every 
tiling holy in the Church.f 

NEW JsnusiiLEM Church, 
a society founded by Emanuel 
Swedenborg, son of Jasper, a 
Lutheran bishop of West-Goth- 
ia. He was bom at Stockholm 
in the year 1689, and died in 
London in 1772. He eai'ly en- 
joyed all the advantages of a 
liberal education, having studi- 
ed with great attention in the 
academy of Upsal, and in the 
universities of England, Hol- 
bmd, France, and Gei-many. 
His progress in the sciences 
was rapid and extensive $ and 
at an early period in life he dis- 
tinguished himself by vaiious 
publications in Latin on philo- 
sophical subjects. His studies 
led him to refer natural phe- 
nomena to spiritual agency, and 



to suppose that tiiere is a close 
connexion betvs'een the two 
worlds of matter and spirit. 
Hence his system teaches us to 
consider all the visible universe* 
with every thing that it con- 
tains, as a theatre and repre- 
sentation of the invisible world* 
fi-om which it firat derived its: 
existence, and by connexion 
with which it continually sub- 
sists. 

Swedenborg's great genint- 
and learning, accompanied witb 
the purity of his character, at* 
ti*acted the public notice. Hence 
he rec^^ived various literary and. 
political honours.. All tii^sc^ 
however, heconsidei'edofsiBatt- 
impoi'tance, compai*ed with the. 
distinguished privilege of hav- 
ing, as he declared, his spirit- 
ual sight opened, to conven#- 
with spirits and angels in ther 
spiritual world. He first be- 
gan to receive his re\ elations ift. 
London. He asserts that on a 
certain night, a man appeared 
to him in tiie midst of a stron|^> 
shinirg light, and said, « I am^ 
God the Loi-d, the Creator, and 
Redeemer; I have chosen thee, 
to explain to men the inteiiour 
and spiritual sense of the sacred, 
writings. I will dictate to thee 
what thou onghtcst to write.*'. 
He affirms tiiat after this peri- 
od, his siriritual sight was sq 
opened, that he could see in the 
most clear and distinct manner, 
what passed in the spiritual 
world, and converse with an- 



* Priestley's History of Early Opinions, vol. iv. p. 352. Jortin*s Remarks 
on Eccles Hist veL iv. p. 378. Mosheim, vol. ii« p. 70, 7h new edition, 
t Finkerton's Greek Church, p. 332. 
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gels and spirits in the same 
manner as with men. Accord- 
ingly, in his treatise concern- 
ing lieaven and hell, he relates 
the wonders which he saw in 
the invisible worlds ; and gives 
an account of various, and here- 
tofore unknown particulars, re- 
lating to the peace, the happi- 
less, the light, the order of 
heaven; together with the forms, 
(he functions, the habitations^ 
and even the garments of the 
heavenly inhabitants. He re- 
lates his conversation with an- 
gds, and describes the condi- 
tbn of Jews, Gentiles, Mahom- 
etuis, and Gliristians of eve- 
ly denomination, in the other 
iv^rld. 

Swedenborg called the prin- 
Gi^es which he delivered, *' The 
wavenly Doctrines of the New 
'erosalem ;'' for, according to 
hifljsystem, the New Jerusa- 
lem signifies the new church 
n^n earth, which is now about 
to be established by the Lord, 
and which is particularly de- 
•cribed, as to its glory and ex- 
cellency, in Rev. xxi. and ma- 
ny other parts of the sacred 
word. The holy city, or New 
Jfsramlem, he interprets as de- 
scriptive of a new dispensation 
of heavenly truth, breaking 
ttifaugh, and dissipating the 
darkness, which at this day pre- 
vails on the earth. 

The following extract con- 



tains the general outlines of Swe* 
denborg's theological sy stem.— - 
1. That the sHci*ed scripture 
contains three distinct senses, 
called celestial, spiritualf and 
natural; and tliat in each sense 
it is divine truth, accommodat- 
ed respectively to the angels 
of the three heavens, and also 
to men on earth. — 2. That there 
is a correspondence or analo- 
gy between all things in hea- 
ven and all things in man ; and 
that this science of cori'esjion- 
dence is a key to the spiritual 
or internal sense of the sacred 
scriptures, every page of which 
is written by correspondences ; 
that is, by such things in the 
natural world as corresjiond 
unto, and signify things in tlie 
spiritual world.* — 3. That there 
is a divine trinity of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, or in oth- 
er words, of the all-begetting 
divinity, [divinum a qttOf'] the 
divine human, and the divine 
proceeding, or operation; but 
that this trinity consisteth not 
of three distinct persons, but 
is united as body, soul, and ope- 
ration in man, in the one per- 
son of the Lord Jesus Christy 
who therefore is the God of hea* 
ven, and alone to be worship- 
ped; being Creator from eter- 
nity. Redeemer in time, and 
Regenerator to eternity. — 4. 
That redemption consisteth not 
in the vicarious sacrifice of the 



* Correspondence, in a philosophical sense, is a kind of .analogy that one 
thini^ bears to another, or the relation subsisting between the essence of a 
tiling and its form, or between the cause and its effect ; thus the wliole nat« 
llral world corresponds to the spiritual world ; the body of a man with all its 
parts, corresponds to his soul, and the literal sense of the word corres-- 
ponds to tiie spiritual. 
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Bedeemery and an atonement 
to appease the divine wrath; 
but in a real subjugation of the 
powers of darkness; in a res- 
toi*ation of order in the spiritual 
world; in checking the over- 
grown influences of wicked 
spirits on the souls of men, and 
opening a nearer and clearer 
communication with the hea- 
venly and angelic powers; in 
making salvation} which is re- 
generation^ possible for all who 
believe on the incarnate God 
and keep his commandments, 
— 5, That there is an univer- 
sal influx from Grod into the 
souls of men. The soul, upon 
receiving this influx from (iod, 
transmits it through the per- 
ceptive faculties of the mind to 
the body. The Lord with all 
his divine wisdom^ consequent- 
ly with all the essence of faith 
and charity, enters by influx 
into every man^ but is received 
by every nian according to his 
state and form. Hence it is 
tliat good influxes from (jod 
are changed by the evil nature 
of their recipients into tlieir 
opposites; good into evil, and 
truth into falsehood. — 6. That 
we are placed in this world, 
subject to the influences of two 
most opposite principles, of 
good from the Lord and his 
holy angels, of evil jfrom hell or 
evil spirits. While we live in 
this world our spirits have their 
abode in the spiritual world, 
where we are kept in a kind of 
spiritual equilibrium by the 
continual action of those con- 
trary powers; in consequence 



of which we are at perfect lib- 
erty to turn to either as we 
please ; that without this Jm- 
wiU in spiritual things, regene- 
ration cannot be efiected. If 
we submit to Crod, we receive 
real life from him; if not, ws 
receive that life from hell whidi 
is called in . scripture spintwd 
deaths — 7. That heaven and 
hell are not arbitrary appoint* 
ments of Grod. Heaven is a 
state arising from the good af- 
fections of the heairt, and a cor- 
respondence of the words and 
actions, grounded on sincen 
love to God and man: and 
hell is the necessary conse- 
quence of an evil and thought- 
less life, enslaved by the vib 
afi*ections of self-love, and flis 
love of the world, without beii|; 
brought under the regulatifw 
of heavenly love, by a right 
submission of the wUl, the im- 
derstanding, and actions, to fliB 
truth and spii'it of heaven.— 8. 
That there is an intermediate 
state for departed souls, whidi 
is called the world of spiriU; 
and that very few pass direct^ 
to either heaven or hell. This 
is a state of purification to the 
good ; but to bad spirits it is i 
state of separation of all the 
extraneous good from the radi- 
cal evil which constitutes thi 
essence of their natures.— 9« 
That throughout heaven, sod 
as are of like dispositions and 
qualities arc consociated into 
particular fellowships, and such 
as differ in these re^qpects ara 
separated ; so that every soci- 
ety in heaven consists of simi- 
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lar members. — 10. That man 
immediately on his decease ri- 
ses again in a spiritual body^ 
whicii was inclosed in his ma- 
terial body ; and that in this 
spiritual body he lives as a 
man to eteiiiityy either in heav- 
en or in hell, accoi*ding to tlie 
qualify of his past life.— 'll. 
That those passages in the sa- 
cred scripture, genei*aily sup- 
posed to signify the destiniction 
of the world by fii-e, &c. com- 
monly called tlie last judgmenU 
must be understood, according 
to the abovementioned science 
of corres})ondences9 which 
teaches, that by the end of the 
World, (or consummation of the 
age,) is not signified the des- 
truction of the material world, 
bat the end, or consummation, 
of the present christian chuirh, 
l>oth among R4)man Catholics 
smd Pi-ot^stants of every des- 
cription"*^ and denomination : 
that this consummation, which 
consists in the total falsification 
of the divine truth, and adul- 
teration of the divine good of 
the word, has actually taken 



place ; and, together with the 
establishment of a new chuirh 
in place of the former, is de- 
scribed in tlie Revelations, in 
the internal sense of that book, 
in whicli the new chuixrh is 
meant, as to its internals, by 
the new eai*th^ also by the 
JWic? Jernsaltm descending from 
Qod out (jflieaveiuj 

It is a leading doctrine of 
Swedenborg in his explanation 
of the other books of scripture^ 
that one of the principal uses 
for whicli the woixl is given, is, 
tliat it might be a medium of 
communication between the 
Loi*d and man ; also that earth 
might be thei-eby conjoined 
with heaven, or human minds 
with angelic minds ; which is 
effected by tlie correspondencca 
of natural things with spiri- 
tual, according to wliich the 
word is written ; and that in 
order to its being divine, it 
could not be written otherwise : 
that hence, in many parts of the 
letter, the word is clothed with 
the appearances of truths ac- 
comnuMlated to the apprehcn- 



* An ingenious autlior, who has embraced the doctrines of tlic New Jerusa- 
lem churchy thus explains this subject : *< It may be expedient to observe that 
tiiere is a lust jud^nenU both particular and general, as it relates to an individ* 
ualof the church, or to the church itself collectively considered. The lafct 
judgment, as it relates to an individual, takes place with every one when he 
dies ; for then he passeth into another state of existence, in which, when lie 
Cometh into the full exercise of the life which he had procured to himself in 
the body, he is judged either to death or to Hfs / i. e. to hellov to heaven. The 
last judgment, as it relates to the church collectively considered, takes place 
when there is no longer any genuine love and faith in it, whereby it ceaseth to 
be m church. See Notes on Swedenborg's Doctrine concerning the Lord, by 
Mr. HilL 

-f* The Rev. Mr Hargrave, minister of the New Jerusalem Church in Balti- 
VKxre, observes, that the end of the world signifies the end of the churches, both 
a0 to life and doctrines ; and the last judgment means an examination and 
condemnation of all those false principles which have brouglit the church Xm 
an end. See his Sermon preached at Philadelphia in 1802. 
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flions of the simple and un- 
learned^ as, when evil passions 
are atti'ibuted to tiie Loi'd, and 
where it is said that he with- 
holdeth his mercy from man, 
forsakes him, casts into hell, 
dueth evil, &c. : whereas such 
things do not at all belong to 
the Lord ; but tliey are said in 
tlie same manner as we speak of 
the sun's rising and setting, 
and other natural phenomena, 
according to the appearance of 
tldngs, or as tliey appear to the 
outward seases. To the taking 
up such appearances of truth 
from the letter of scripture, and 
making tliis or that point of 
faitii derived from tliem the es- 
sential of the chm*ch, instead of 
explaining them by doctrines 
drawn from tiie genuine truths, 
which in other pai*ts of the 
word are left naked, Sweden- 
borg ascribes the various dis- 
sensions and heresies that have 
arisen in the church. These 
lie says, could not be prevented 
consistently with the presen-a- 
tion of man's free agency, both 
with i-esjiect to tlie exeilion of 
his will, and of his undci*stand- 
ing. But yet, he obsencs, every 
one, in whatever heresy he may 
be with respect to the under- 
standing, may still be reformed 
and saved, provided he shuns 
evils as siiiSf and docs not con- 
finn heiTtical falses in himself; 
for by shunning cxy'ds as sins the 
will is reformed ; and by llio 
wUl the undei*standing, which 
then first emergt^s out of dark- 
ness into liglit ; that the word, 
in its lowest sense, is thus made 



the medium of salvation to thoM 
who are obedient to its pre- 
cepts; while this sense serves 
to guard its internal sanctities 
from being violated by the 
wicked and profane, and is rep- 
resented by the cherubim plac- 
ed at the gates of Eden, and 
the flaming sword turning eve* 
ry way to guard the tree of 
life. 

His doctrine respecting dif- 
ferences of opinion in thechurck 
is summed up in these words : 
« Thei*e are three essentials of 
the church; an acknowledg- 
ment of the Lord's divinity, an 
acknowledgment of the holi- 
ness of the word, and the life 
which is charity. .Conformablo 
to his life i. c. to his charity, is 
eveiy man's real faiUi. From ' 
the word he hath the knowl-' 
edge of what his life ought iof- 
be, and from the Lord he haA' 
i*eformation and salvation. If 
these three had been held as 
essentials of the chui'ch, intd- 
lectual dissensions would not 
have divided it, but would only 
have varied it as the light va- 
rieth colours in beautiful ob- 
jects, and as various jewels con- 
stitute the beauty of a kingly > 
crown." 

The moral doctrines of Hm 
New Jerusalem church aro 
comprised under general headSf 
collected from Swedenborg's 
WTitings, and prefixed to somo • 
proposals published in England' 
for the organization and estab- , 
lishment of a society. Under 
those general hedds it is piti- 
posed to promote marriages on 
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[principles of the new 
ii ; which are* that true 
^1 love consists in the 
l>ertect and intimate union 
ids, which constitutes one 
8 tlie will and understand- 
■e united in one ; that this 
xists only with those who 
L a state of regeneration ; 
iter the decease of conju- 
irtners of this description 
meet, and all the mere 
al loves being separated, 
ental union is perfected, 
bey are exalted into the 
m and happiness of the 
ic life. 

edenborg founded his doc- 
I on the spiritual sense of 
ord of God, which he de- 
1 was revealed to him im- 
itely from the Lord out of 
in. As his language is 
iar, his reasoning cannot 
ridged so as to be render- 
telligible to the generality 
aders. Those who are 
)us of farther information 
eferred to the authorities 
below. 

le receivers of the doc- 
} of the New Jerusalem 
:h are numerous in Eng- 
and in some parts of Ger- 
r» There ai'e also a con- 
able number of them in 
[en« Russia, and France, 
n all the countries of Eu- 



rope. They are also to be 
found in many of the countries 
of the East. In most^of the 
United Slates, there are many 
readers, and some receivers of 
the doctrines, particularly in 
the cities of Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and New York. 
Churches have been erected in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
and meetings of the receivers 
of the doctrines are held in 
many places. They have three 
places of worship in London ; 
and likewise several chapels in 
other parts of the countiy; 
They use a liturgy formed on 
the model of that of the church 
of England, and as similar as 
the difference of doctrines will 
admit Some of the ministers 
of the establishment are con- 
verts to Swcdenborg's testimo- 
ny.* 

NEW PLATONICS : See 
.^momans. 

NICOLAITANS, a sect that 
arose in the first century, and 
boasts its origin from Nicolas, 
one of the seven first deacons 
of Jerusalem, but is very severe- 
ly censured by the Lord Jesus 
Clirist himself, in the book of 
Revelation, chap. ii. 6. " The 
DEEDS of tlie Nicolaitans which 
I hate." By this expression it 
should seem that their heresy 
was rather practical than theo- 



luTnmary View of Swedenborg*s Doctrines, p. 12—90. Sweclenbop^ on 
:w Jerusalem, p. 28—34. On the Lord, p. 8S. On Influx, p. 28, 29. On 
n and Hell, p. 2—5. On the Doctrine of Life, p. 116. On Divine ProT- 
J Note 259. Areana Goclestia, p. 47, 48. Apocalypse Revealed, 
p. 37. Aphorisms of Wisdom, p. 52— 54. Hindmarsh's Defence of 
5W Church, p. 281—362. Dialogues on Swedenborg^s Theolo^cal Writ- 
k 11— ST. See also Dr. Priestle^s Letters to the New Jerusalem Church 
mingham. The Christian Observer for June 1806. Barruers Hist of 
nism, vol. iv. 
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retical ; and they stand charg- 
ed in history with sensuality 
and profaneness : pai-ticularly, 
witli ailuwiiig a community of 
wives. \> hether N icolas him- 
seli'ccmntenanced such conduct, 
or whether they ahused his 
name to sanction it, is not now 
easily to be ascei'tained ; but 
the latter seems vei-y pi*oba- 
ble. The Nicolaitans of the 
second centuiy were Gnostics 5 
but there seems some doubt 
whetlicr tlicy were the same 
•ect.* 

. NOETIANS, a denomina- 
tion in tlie third century, the 
fidUowers of Noetius, who af- 
firmed that the supreme God, 
whom he called the Father, and 
considei*cd as absolutely indi- 
visible, united himself to the 
man Christ, whom he called 
the Son, and was born and cru- 
cified witli him. See Fatripas- 

♦NOMINALISTS, a party 
of the schoolmen, who follow- 
ed the doctrine of Aristotle, 
with respect to univei-sal ideas, 
in opposition to the Realists^ 
which see. 

NON-CONFORMISTS,dis- 
sentera from the church of Eng- 
land ; but the term applies more 
particularly to tliose ministers 
who were eje<:ted from their 
livings by tlie act of uniformi- 
ty in 166*^: the number of whom 
was nearly 2000. These men 
wei-e driven fi*om their houses. 



from the society of their ftiendif 
and exposed to the gi'eatest dif- 
ficulties. Their troubles wen 
gi^eatly augmented by the con- 
venticle act, whereby they ww© 
prohibited from meeting jRn* 
any exercise of religion (abova 
five in number) in any other 
manner than allowed by the lit* 
urgy and practice of the chUrdi 
of England. For the first df- 
fence the penalty was three 
month's imprisonment, or pay* 
ing five pounds ; for the second 
offence six month's imprison- 
ment, or ten pounds ; and inr 
the third offence, to be banish- 
ed to some of the Americm 
plantations, for seven years^ or 
pay one hundred pounds; aiil 
in case they return, tosoiftr 
death without benefit of clerg'. 
For a detailed account of tkb 
sufferings of the Nonconfml!- 
ists at this period the reate 
is referred to NoaPs Histmy 
of the Puritans, and BroobiP 
Lives of the Puritans. 

For the the grounds of Non- 
conformity, see Dissenters wd 
JPiivitQ/ns i 

*NONJIJRORS,theremaiM 
of the ancient episcopal chunl 
of Scotland, who at the revda- 
tion of 1 68 8 adhered to the ban- 
ished family of tl^e Stuarts, and 
refused to take the oaths of al- 
legiance to king William. But 
at the death of the last pretend- 
er in 1788, the denomination 
became extinct, and the la^ra 



* Diipiii's Church Hist. vol. i. p. SO. Mosheim, vol. i. p. 143, 144. NcwBd: 
t Mosheim, vol i p 246, 247. Broujirh'on, voU ii. p 172. 
i See Palmer's Nonconformists' Memorial, preface, p. vi. yIl Buck's Tbct 
oloj^. Diet. 
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against them have been since 
ivpeafecL The episcopal church 
af Scotland is now considered 
IB a branch of that of England, 
md is governed by eight bish- 
ops, one of whom is styled Fri- 

NOVATIANS, a denomina- 

tion in the third century, who 

derive their name £i*om their 

fimnderSf Novat and Novatian ; 

the first a priest of the church 

af Carthage, the other of that 

%f Rome. 

This denomination laid it 
4own for a fundamental tenet, 
tliat the church of Christ ought 
fo be free from every stain ; 
l^Bd taught, tliat he, who had 
fallen into any moral of- 
ice, could not again become 
.^ member of it, though they 
«3ld not refuse him the hopes of 
vtomallife. Hence they looked 
^Mfon every society which re- 
whuLtted those to theii- com- 
imanion who, after baptism had 
fidlen into heinous crimes, as 
imworthy the title of a chris- 
tian church. They separated 
from the church of Rome, be- 



cause she admitted to communi- 
ion those who had fallen off in 
time of persecution, to which 
they objected fromHeb. vL 1^- 
8. They likewise obliged such 
as came over to them fi*om the 
general body of christians to 
submit to baptism a seci>nd 
time, as a necessary prepara- 
tion for entering into tlieir so- 
ciety. 

This denomination also con- 
demned second marriages, and 
denied communion forever to 
such as practised them. They 
assumed to themselves (as is 
pretended) the title of Catharip 
or puritans.t 

♦NOVOJENTZI, aparty of 
the <'old believers" among 
the Russian dissenters, or Ras« 
koliniks, who recommended 
marriage very strongly, in op- 
position to those who prefer 
celibacy.^: 

♦NUNS, religious women 
in the primitive and Roman 
church, who devote themselves, 
under a solemn vow, to celib- 
acy and a recluse life. See 
Monks. 
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*CEC0N0MISTS, a par- with the king (Loui3 XV) and 
(irofFrench philosopher, who the people, nnuer pretence of 
ingratiated themselves both promoting (economy in the 

♦ Skinner's Bccles. of Scotland— Primitive truths and order vindicated — 
Adam's Religious World displayed, vol. ii. p. 399, &c. and Evans' Sketcli, 13th 
ed- p- 158. 

f Formey's Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 61. Mosheim's Eccles. Hist. vol. i. pw 
SSO, 251. Hist, of Rdigion, vol. iv. Broiighton's Hist. Lib. vol. ii. p. 173^ 
i Pinkerton's Greek Church, p. 333. 
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state, while their main object, 
according to the Abbe Bai^rud, 
was to subveil Christianity, by 
circulating the writings of Vol- 
taire, Diderot, and other infi- 
dels. 

OPIIIANS, Ophites, or 
Serpe^^tahians, seems to be 
the name of sevei*al sects, so 
called fi*om their reverence, and 
in many cases worsliip, of the 
serpent. Mr. Bryant tliinks 
this almost universally prevail- 
ed in tiie heathen world, and 
names many countries which a- 
dopted it, pai*ticularly Egypt.* 
Tlic cause seems to have had its 
origin in the opinion, that the 
serpent was <' more subtle than 
any other beast of the field." 
It is not difficult to account, 
therefore, for the scqient's be- 
ing an early emblem of wis- 
dom. 

There were also Ophites who 
were a sort of mongrel chris- 
tians, and perhaps revered the 
serpent as a type of Christ,! as 
the bi*azen serpent is still con- 
sidered. (Johnii].14« 16.) The 
Ophites are considered by many 
authors, as a kind of Gnostics. 
♦ORATORY, priests of the. 
There were two religioits con- 
gregations which assumed this 
name ; the one founded in Ita- 
ly by Philip de, Neri in 1548; 
who also founded an hospital 
for pilgrims to Rome so large 
that in the year 1600, it lodged 
successively 470,000 pei^ons. 
The other, called « the oratory 
of Jesus," was founded in 

• Ilolwell's Mvtholop. Diet. p. 303. 

* Scotch Thcoloff. Diet. 



France, and its chief object wai 
<< neither learning -nor theolo- 
gy .w — but to cultivate «*the 
virtues of the ecclesiaslictl 
life.''i: 

ORIENTAL PHILOSO^ 
PHY. The oriental philosfN- 
phei-s endeavoured to explain 
the nature and origin of al 
things, by the principle of eat 
anaUon from an eternal' fbuB- 
tain of being. The formatioi 
of this philosophy into a regi^ 
lar system has been attribottl 
to Zoroaster, an ancient Pfersiift 
philosopher, who adopted flu 
principle, generally held by tk 
ancients, that <<from notidng 
nothing can be produced.'^ He 
supposed spirit and mMm 
light and darkness, to be emml^ 
ations fk*om one eternal sootci. 
The active and passive prin- 
ciples he conceived to be pv- 
pctually at variance) ; the toh 
mer tending to produce good, 
the latter, evil : but that through 
the intervention of the suprene 
Being the contest would at last 
terminate in favour of the good 
principle. According to Zo- 
roaster, various orders of q^ 
itual beings, gods, or demdniy 
have proceeded from the Deit|ff 
which are moi*e or less perfeitt, 
as they are at a greater or less 
distance, in the course of emai- 
ation, from the eternal fbim- 
tain of intelligence; ammtg 
those, the human soul is a par- 
ticle of divine light, which wiU 
return to its source and partake 
of its immoi-tality : and matter 

f Lardner's Tleretics, p. 352: 
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19 the last, or most distant em- 
anation from the first source of 
being, which, on account of its 
distance from the fountain of 
light, becomes opaque and in- 
4irt, and whilst it remains in 
that state is the cause of evil : 
^.but, being gradually refined, it 
Mill at last return to tlie foun- 
tain fi*om wheuceit flowed.* 

ORIGENISTS, a deuomi- 

jsiation in the third century, who 

•derived their opinions from 

^rigen, a very learned presby- 

itser of Alexandria, and a man 

r^t uncommon abilities, who in- 

the divine truths of 

ion according to the tenour 

r^the Platonic plulosophy. He 

«Vretended that many evils ai*ise 

-^Mom adhering to the literal and 

• tttemal part of scripture; and 

- that the true meaning of the 

sacred writers was to be sought 

in a mysterious and hidden 

Bense. 

The peculiar tenets ascribed 
tO'Origen, are the following : 
'[ I. A pre-existent state of bu- 
sman souls, prior to the Mosaic 
creation, and perhaps from e- 
ternity ; which souls were cloth- 
ed with ethereal bodies suited 
'td their original dignity. See 
Flaimdsts. 

• II. That souls were con- 
demned to animate mortal bod- 
ies, in order to expiate faults 
they had committed in a pre- 
ttdiBtent state; for no other 
supposition appeared to him 
sufficient to account for their 
residence in these gross mate- 
rial bodies. Sec John ix. 2, 3. 

* Enfield. 



III. That the soul of Christ 
was created before the begin- 
ning of the world, and united 
to the divine i^ord in a state of 
pristine glory. SeePhil.ii.5— r. 
This text, he thought, must 
be understood of Christ's hu- 
man soul, because it is unusual 
to propound the Deity as an 
example of humility in scrip- 
ture. Though the humanity 
of Christ was so God-like, he 
emptied himself of ttiis fulness 
of life and glory, to take upon 
him the form (f a servant. It 
was this Mqssiah, who convers- 
ed with the patriai*chs under a 
human form: it was ho, who 
appeared to Moses upon the 
holy mount : it was he, who 
spoke to the prophets under a 
visible appearance: and it is 
he, who will at last come in tri- 
umph upon the clouds, to res- 
toi*e the universe to its primi- 
tive splendour and felicity. See 
Fre-^xistents. 

IV. That at the resurrection 
mankind will be again clothed 
with ethereal bodies. For the 
elements of our terrestrial com- 
position are such as most fa« 
tally entangle us in vice, pas- 
sion, and misery. The purer 
the vehicle the soul is united 
with, tlie more perfect is hci' 
life and operations. Besides, 
the supreme goodness, wh(» 
made all things, assures us, he 
made all thhigs good at first ; 
and therefore h^ recovery of 
us to our lost happiness (which 
is the design of the gospel) 
must restore us to far bettcn*^ 
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bodies and happier habitations ; 
which is evident from 1 Cor, 
XV. 42. 2 Cor. v. 1. and other 
texts of scripture. 

V. That afterlong periods of 
time, tiie damned shall be re- 
leased from their torments* and 
restored to a new state of 
probation. For the Deity has 
such reserves in his gracious 
providence, as will vindicate 
his so^eroign goodness and 
wisdom from all disparage- 
ment. Though sin lias extin- 
giiished, or silenccii the divine 
life, yet it has not destroyed the 
faculties of reason and under- 
standing, consideration and 
memory, which will serve the 
life which is most powerful. If, 
therefore^ the vigorous attrac- 
tion of the sensual nature be 
abated by a ceaseless pain, these 
powers may resume the seeds 
of a better life and nature. As 
in the material system there is 
a gravitation of the less bodies 
towards the greater, there must 
of necessity be something anal- 
ogous to this in the intellectual 
system : and since created spir- 
its are emanations from God, 
and as self-existent power must 
needs subject all beings to it- 
seUV the Deity could not but 
impress upon the souls of men 
a central tendency towaifis him- 
self — an essential principle of 
re-union to their great origin* 
al. 

VI. That the earth after its 



conflagration shall become hab*- 
itable again, and be the man- 
sion of men and other animals^ 
and that in eternal vicissitudes, 
Heb. L 10 — 12, where qpeakii^; 
both of tlie heavens and eartk^ 
the inspired writer saysy << as.^ 
vesture shalt thou change thevbi 
and they shall be changedy*^, 
&c. The fashion of the worit 
passes away like aturniBgsceBen 
,to exhibit a fresh and new-np* 
resentation of things ; and iC 
only the pi*esent dress and i^ 
pearance of things go off, fli| 
substance is supposed to remaili 
entire.* See jkUlenarians^ ») 

Origen is also charged wiQl 
Arianism. See Jirians. 

^ORTHODOX, sond H 
the faith ; a term generally if»> 
plied by the established clMudl 
in every age and country ts itft 
own creed ; and denied to d 
doctrinal dissenters from it* 

OSIAJSDRIANS, a denom- 
ination among the Lutheraiu^ 
founded in 1550, by Andret 
Osiander, a celebrated Ciermu 
di\ine, of high Calvinisticprai- 
ciples, similar to Crisp, Hor- 
sey, and others, charged iritt 
leaning to Antinomianisnu One 
of his iK>sitions was — ^tliat b5- 
lievei's being made partaken 
of Christ's divine righteousBen 
by faith, God can behold IM 
sin in Ihem, tliough in them- 
selves t'le chief of sinners*! 

OSSENIANS, or Osssm. 
Sec Helcesaites. 



• Mosheim's Eccles. Hist vol. i. p. 219— 225. Cudworth's Intellectinl 
System, vol. ii. p. 818. Cheyne's Philosophical Principles of Religpion/.p. 47— 
84. Travels of Cjtus, p. 235—238. 

f Mosheixn, vol. iv. p. 10. 
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^Pagans, heathenB, and 
l^urticnlarly tbc^ who worship 
idols. The term came into 
tse after the establishment of 
ehristianity ; the cities and 
^at towns affording the first 
convertsy the heathens w^re 
called Pagans, (from Pagus, a 
Village,) 4)ecause they were 
Aen found chiefly in remote 
' country places ; bat we use the 
tenn commonly for all who do 
not receive the Jewish, Chris- 
tian, or Mahometan religions. 
i The Pagans may be divided in- 
[ to the following classes — 
1 '1. The Greeks and B^mans, 
^ others who admit their re- 
ihed system of mythology. 
f II. The more ancient na- 
fions, as the Chaldeans, Phe*- 
Mcians, Sabians, &c. 

III. The Chinese, Hindoos, 
Japanese, &c. 

ly. The Barbarians, as the 
'vidians of NoHh and South 
America, and the Negroes of 
Africa. 

The objects of worship a- 
■^ongthe Pagans are various 
^Tid diverse, as 1. The heaven- 
'ly bodies, and particularly the 
Bun and Moon. 2. Imaginary 
%eings, as Demons, Genii, &c. 
8. The spirits of departed prin- 
ces, heroes, and philosophers : 
or, lastly, almost every object 
of the animate and inanimate 
creation. The more refined, 
indeed considered animals or 



images as only the representa- 
tions of their gods, who wei'e 
supposed to reside in them ; or 
as ttie medium of their worship. 
But the vulgar, the multitude^ 
looked no farther than the ma- 
terial images : « and it must be 
remarked, 'that however high 
they might look, if not to the 
great Supreme, they were e- 
qually idolaters, whether they 
worshipped the sun, or Apollo, 
or a departed ghost ; or an ox, 
a tree, or a stone.'* 

The rites of Paganism were 
as various as the objects of their 
worship. In general they had 
some idea of the necessity of 
an atonement for their sins, and 
tliat « without shedding of blood 
there is no remission f* in ma- 
ny cases, and on all emergen- 
cies, they were apprehensive 
that the sacrifice must be of 
equal dignity with the sinner; 
and hence among many nations 
both ancient and modem, from 
the worshippers of Moloch, to 
the South-sea Islanders, the 
practice (sometimes carried to 
great enormity) of human sa- 
crifices, which have stained tlie 
altars of almost all the nations 
upon the earth.* 

The peculiarities of many 
nations have been already no- 
ticed in these pages, and others 
are to follow. See the articles 
Celts, Chinese, Druids, Gaurs, 
Grecians, Egyptians, Hindoos^ 
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Japanese, Indians^ Magianst 
Negroes, Sabians, Samans, or 
Schamansy &c. &c. 

♦PANTHEISTS, a sort of 
philosophical atheists, who con- 
sidered the universe as an im- 
mense animal, << whose body 
nature is, and God tlie soul*'' 
This was the system of Orphe- 
us and other early Greeks, and 
seems to have been the original 
of the doctrine of two co-eternal 
principles in the Oriental Phu 
losophy, which see. From this, 
sprung the opinions of the Gnos- 
tics and Manicheans, and in 
modem times, of Spinosa and 
Tho. Hobbes.* See /S^nosists* 

PAPISTS, those who receive 
the Pope fFapiaJ of Rome as 
the head of their church. See 
Boman CaOiolics. 

PARMENIANITES. See 
Bonaiists. 

PASAGINIANS, a denomi- 
tion which arose in the twelfth 
century, called also The Cir- 
eiimcised. Their distinguishing 
tenets were 1. That the ob- 
servation of the law of Moses, 
in every thing, except the of- 
fering of sacrifices, was obli- 
gatory upon christians. 2. That 
Christ was no more than the 
Jirst and purest creature of God^ 
which wa<i the doctrine of tiie 
semi-arians. They had the ut- 
ihost aversion to the church of 

Bome.t 

PASSALORYNCHITES, a 
branch of the Montanists, who 
held, that, in order to be saved, 
it was necessary to observe a 



perpetual silence; wherefore 
they are said (no doubt in ridi- 
cule) to have kept their finger 
constantly upon their mouthf 
and dared not open it even to 
say their prayers: and firom 
this circumstance arose the 
name of this denomination. 

♦PATRIARCHAL BELt 
GION, (The) was naturalmli: 
gion in its first and purest state 
after the fall : but it was net 
natural religion only ; since we 
know that to the ancient paM* 
archs were made many divine 
revelations by the prophets, ai 
Enoch and Noah ; by angelSf ai 
in the case of Sodom ; and \xj 
the Son of God himself! 8i| 
Pre-eocistents. The patriaicii 
were the heads of numerov 
families, among whom tfaw 
reigned as princes, and offl» 
ated as priests. See Actsia 
29 ; vii. 8, 9. Heb. vii. 4. Tto 
same term in Ecclesiastical 
History is applied to Primata 
or Archbishops. 

PATRICIANS, the foHoir. 
ers of Patricius, in the second 
century, who taught that tiie 
substance of the flesh is not tiie 
work of God, but of an e?il 
being, on which account it is 
pretended, they bore such ha- 
tred to their own bodies, aia 
sometimes to kill themselves4 
See Marciomtea. 

PATRIPASSIANI, or Pa- 
TRiPAssiANs« a sect which a- 
1*086 in the latter part of the 
second century, and received 
their name from the following 



• Cudworth's Intellectual System. f Moaheim, vol, ii.p. 45€i. 
i Brou^ton, vol. ii. p. 248. 
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principle :--^They believed but 
one pei'scm in die Deity^ (the 
Father,) and yet admitted that 
our Saviour was divine; hence 
ttieir doctrine strongly implied 
the incarnation and sufferings 
of the Father. Fraxeas was 
esteemed the founder of this 
sect, and is caUed a Sabellian ; 
but Lardner thinks he was rath- 
er in the in-dwelling scheme. 
i/^Pre-existenU.* Of the same 
sentiment seem to have been the 
MaeHans and Mmarchians. 

PAULIANS, or Patoiak- 
I8T8, the followers of Paul of 
Samosata, bishop of Antioch, 
in the third century, who taught 
^hat the Son and the Holy 
•CHiost exist in Grod, in the same 
^Sianner as the faculties of rea- 
Mn and activity do in man: 
^at Christ was bom a mere 
Bum; but that the reason, or 
"Wisdom of the Father descend- 
'«^ into him, and wrought mir- 
^les; and that, on this account 
Clirigt might, though improp- 
erly, be cdled 6od.f 

PAUUCIANS, a sect of 
Cinostics formed in the seventh 
Century by two brothers, Paul 
Had John, of Jerusalem, from 
the former of whom they derive 
their name. 

The tenets attributed to this 
lect are i^^U That the inferi- 
our and visible world is not the 
production of the supreme Be- 
ing.^ — 3. That the evil princi- 
ple was engendered by dark- 
ness and fire, not self-originat- 
ed noretemal.r-«3. That though 



Christ was the Son of Alary, 
yet he brought IGrom heaven his 
human nature, i. e. perhaps his 
human souL— 4. That he was 
clothed with an ethereal, and 
impassible body, and did not 
reaily expire on the cross. — 5. 
That the bread and wine which 
Christ is said to have adminis- 
tered to his disciples at liis last 
supper, is to be figuratively 
taken.^— 6. They rejected the 
old testament, and epistles of 
SL Peter.^: 

Such is the account given by 
Mosheim and other ecclesias- 
tical historians ; but very dif- 
ferent is the character given of 
them by Mr. Milner. He sup- 
poses tike Paulicians took their 
name from the apostle himself^ 
whose writings they particu- 
larly studied. The founder of 
the sect was, according to him, 
one Constantine, who assumed 
the name of Sylvanus. Tha 
errours charged upon them he 
considers as the calumnies of 
their adversaries, except as to 
the sacrament : and that tlieir 
moral characterwas irreproach- 
able. It is agreed on all hands 
that they refused to worship 
the virgin Mary and the cross ; 
and Mr. Milner adds, that they 
rejected image worship and ac- 
knowledged one mediator only. 
They had no hierarchy, but 
their ministers claimed a per- 
fect equality; and they were 
not distinguished by any sacer- 
dotal vcs^cnts. Their foun- 
der suffered martyrdom, and the 



* Lardnei's Heretics, p. 414, 415. 

f Mosheim^ rol. i. p. 248. t Mosheixn* vol. ii. p. 175, 176, 
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denomination were for an hun- 2. Circumcision was appcunted 

dred and fifty years the subjects to be the sacred symbol of ini- 

of a cruel persecution.* tiation into the visible churclw 

P£DO- or FiBDO-BAP- So baptism is a sealot initia. 

TISTS9 all who practise infant tion into the visible chttrch^<^ 

hapHsm. They believe that 3, The same inward grace ii 

baptism is to be administci-cd signified both by circuradsios 

to believers and their children, and baptism. Kom. ii. 289 fH^ 

and that the infants of cbris- To be a Jew wwardlyt by be- 

tian parents belong to the visible ing circumcised with the eir>i 

church of Christ. cumcision of the heartf and In 

That the visible church is one be a christian inwardhff by be- 

and the same body, both under ing washed with the washing 



the law and gospel ; for the regeneration, (Titus iiL 5.} to 

Gentiles are grafted into the one and the same thing. B^^ 

same stock from which the un- tism is also called the circuaol; 

believing Jews were broken sion of Chi*ist. Col. ii. 11. 

off: Rom. xi. 17. That the II. Infant baptism, they saj, 

Gentiles should be fellow-heirs was the approved practice loC 

of the same body, and partak- the apostles. Forthescriptuwi 

ers of the promise in Christ by give us an account of the kKf^j 

the gospel. Matt xxi. 43. tismof whole Aou^eAofab; as ttil 

Eph. ii. 11, &c. gaoler and his househcdd, hpo 

The covenant made with dia and her household, aiid ikk 

Abraham was the covenant of household of Stephanas : mi 

grace; for Gknl preached before some of these, it is presumtri^i 

the gospel unto Abraham, that must have contained childiciC. 

the blessing of Abraliam might The Fedobaptiats also ooft-' 

eome on the gentiles through Jc" elude that sprinkling was tin' 

sus Christ, Gid. iii. 8 — 14. practiceofthe apostles, becaim: 

Christians, being tlie spiritual such great numbers were 0Q»» 

seed of Abraham, are under verted and baptized, whersfb 

the same covenant, and entitled circumstances, shortness A 

to the same privileges, which time, and situation of phm^ 

they may justly claim also for render it unlikely that thcf; 

tlieir infants. Acts ii. 39. wei*e baptized by immersion.! . 

I. Baptism is now used in the III. The Pedobaptists pnu>' 

room of circumcision. Fori, tise baptism by qffusum, or 

Circumcision was appointed to sprinklingf which, they think 

be the token of the covenant of scriptural, from the import of 

grace : it was a sign and seal the original word, which, thqr 

of the righteousness of faith, say, signifies wasHng, and ifl<, 

the same thing which is signi- used in scripture for washing 

ficd by christian baptism. — things wMch were not dippca 

♦ Milner's Cliurcli Hist. vol. iii. p. 306, 20r. 
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atcr. (Luke xi. S8.) The 
DTices of the spirit, repre- 
td in baptism, are often ex- 
ied bj pouring, or sprink- 
; as the renewing of the 
Y Ghost, which he haspowr- 
ut, or shed, on us abund- 
r. Acts X. 45. Titus iii. 6. 
\ Among the Pedobap- 
some assert farther, that 
laptism of Christ by John 
ot an example for rhris- 
imitation* They say, 
ist was not baptized to 
ifest his repentance; nei- 
did he submit to baptism 
1 ea^ampfe to the Jews ; nor 
his baptism a token of be- 
washed from situ But his 
ism was a conformity to 
aw otpriestty consecrations ; 
t answered to the washing 
le high priest at his admis- 
to the priesthood, 
hat the baptism of John was 
christian baptism they con- 
ey because: — 1. The grand 
gn of John's baptism was 
manifestation of Christ; 
shristian baptism is used for 
•rent purposes, — 2. John's 
ism began and ended un- 
the legal dispensation. The 
lel kingdom did not tegin 
Christ rose from the dead. 
(I's baptism was completed 
re the death of Christ, and 
lequently fell short of new 



testament times ; for ^^ where a 
testament is, thei^e must also of 
necessity be the death of the 
testator," Heb.ix. 16, 17. — 
3. The Holy Trinity was not 
named in John's baptism. This 
is plain, because there is an ac- 
count that some were baptised 
by John, and yet had not heard 
of the Holy Qhost. (Acts xix. 2, 
5.) The consequence inferred 
is, John^s baptism was not chris- 
tian baptism.^ 

Some Pedobaptists, however, 
take a more simple view of this 
subject. Considering baptism 
as an act of religious worshipy 
they represent adult baptism 
as an act of self-dedication, and 
the baptism of their children 
as the dedication of their off- 
spring to the Lord. And they 
observe that many baptists, on 
the birth of their children, dedi- 
cate them to GoA in the sam« 
manner, except only that they 
omit the use of water. As to 
immersion, they admit that it 
was frequently and perhaps 
generally, practised in the a- 
postolic times; but they sup- 
pose the mode no more essen- 
tial in this than in the sister or- 
dinance of the Lord's supper ; 
and this they consider equally 
valid under the different forms 
in which it is administered and 
received, whether sitting, stand- 



Clarke's Scripture Ground of the Baptism of Infants. Parson's Infant 
iun vindicated. Bostwick's Vindication of Infant Baptism. Lathrop's 
ikling^ a Scripture Mode. Cleveland on Infant Baptism. Fish's Japheth 
[inj^ in the Tents of Shem. Lewis' Covenant Interest of the Children of 
^ers. Tow^rood's Baptism of Infants a Reasonable service. Strong's 
onstration of Infant Baptism. Glass' Dissertation on Infant Baptism. Al- 
Essay on outward Christian Baptism^ Fish's and Crane'd Baptism of Jc- 
^hrist not to be imitated bv christians* Bdwaids' Candid Reaaoms. 
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ingy or kneeling^— and whether 
the elements consist of unleav- 
ened bi-ead, and vine lowered 
by water^ as in the immitive 
church ; or, as with us, leaven- 
ed bread, and wine of various 
sorts, accoi*ding to circumstan- 
ces — or whether the time be in 
the morning, at noon, in the 
afternoon, or evening. 

PELAGIANS, a denomina- 
tion in the fiftli century, so 
called from Pclagius, a monk, 
who looked upon the doctrines 
which were commonly received 
concerning the original corrup- 

, tion of human nature, and the 
necessity of divine grace to en- 
lighten the understanding and 
purify the heai-t, as prejudicial 
to the progress of holiness and 
virtue, and tending to establish 
mankind in a presumptuous and 
fatal security. He maintain- 
ed the following doctrines :— ^ 
!• That the sin of our first par- 
ents was imputed to them only, 
and not to their posterity \ and 
that we derive no corruption 
from their fall, but are bom as 

* pure as Adam when he came 
out of the hands of his Creator. 
•»2. That mankind, thei*efore, 
are capable of repentance and 
amendment, and of arriving to 
the highest degrees of piety and 
virtue, by the use of their nat- 
ural faculties and powers; that, 
indeed, external grace is neces- 
sary to excite their endeav- 
ours, but that they have no need 
of the internal succoui-s of the 



divine spirit. — 3. That Adam 
was by nature mortal; and^ 
whether he had sinned or not^ 
would certainly have died^-— 
4. That the grace of God ia 
given in proportion to our mer- 
its. — 5. That mankind may ap- 
rive at a state of perfection in 
this life. — 6. That tiie law quel* 
ified men for the kingdom of hea- 
ven, and was founded upon equal 
promises witli the gospel.* 

PELEtV ISLANDS. The 
inhabitants of these islands be- 
lieve in one God, in the unlim- 
ited extent of his government 
in the most important moral 
distinctions, and religious du- 
ties as taught by the light of 
nature, in the immortality of 
the soul, and in future rewards 
and punishments. They have 
vei*y few forms of religjkm, lit- 
tle ceremony in their worahip^ 
and no houses or temples devot- 
ed to this purpose.! 

♦PENITENTS, certain re- 
ligious societies of both sex- 
es among the Roman Cath- 
olics. The male penitents are 
distinguished by the colour of 
their garments, wliite, blacky 
blue* &c. The black penitents 
(called the brethren of mercjy 
institiited 1488,) attended crim- 
inals to their execution. The 
female penitents are chiefly re- 
formed courtezans, as the pen- 
itents of St. Magdalen, at Paiv 
is and Marseilles, the converts 
of the name of Jesus at Sevilley 
&c.^ 



• Moaheim, toI. i. p. 412. Milncr'a Church Hist. vol. li. p. 390, fcc, 
f Delano's Voyages, published 1817, p. TX. 
$ Buck's Thcolog. Diet. 
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PEPUZIANS. SceJIfowte. 
Tiists, 

♦PEREMAZANOFTSCH- 
INS,re-anointers5 a sect which 
separated from the Russian 
church of Votka about 1770, 
They are very numerous at 
Moscow, and agree in almost 
every thing with the Starrob- 
redsi, except that they reanoint 
all who join them from other 
communions.'*^ 

*PERFECTIONISTS,those 
who hold it possible to attain 
I»erfection in the present life. 
See Methodists. 

*PEHSEES, a sect in India 
descended from the ancient 
Persians, who worshipped fire. 
See Chiurs and Magians* 

PETROBRUSSIANS, ade- 
nomination which was formed 
about the year 1110 in Langue- 
doc and Provence, by Peter dc 
Bruys, who taught the follow- 
ing doctrines : — 1. That no per- 
■ons were to be baptized before 
fhey came to the full use of 
their reason. — 2. That it was 
Ml idle superstition to build 
churches for the service of Grod, 
who wiU accept of a sincere 
worship wherever it is offered : 
and that such churches had no 
peculiar sanctity attached to 
ihem. — 3. That the crucifixes 
deserved the same fate— 4. That 
fhe real body and blood of 
Christ were not exhibited in the 
cucharist, but were only repre- 
sented in that holy ordinance 
by their figures and symbols. — 



5. That the oblations, prayers^ 
and good works of the living, 
could be in no respect advanta- 
geous to the dead.j — 6. That 
crucifixes and other instru- 
ments of superstition should be 
destroyed. 

Peter de Bruys (says Dr. 
Haweis) << inveighed against 
the vices and su|)crstitions of 
the times, and boldly attacked 
the tyranny and abuses of Home 
as antichristian. The enraged 
clergy stirred up the populace, 
and he was burnt alive, not ju- 
dicially, but in a tumult rais- 
ed by the priests.'':^: 

PHARISEES, the most cel- 
ebrated of all the Jewish sects, 
which is supposed to have sub- 
sisted above a century before 
the appearance of our Saviour. 
They separated themselves, not 
only from the Grentilcs, but 
from all other Jews ; but their 
separation consisted chiefly in 
certain distinctions respecting 
food and religious cei'emonies ; 
and does not appear to have in- 
terrupted the uniformity of re- 
ligious worship, in which the 
Jews of every sect united.^ The 
dissensions between the schools 
of Hillcl and Shammai, a little 
before the christian era, in- 
creased the number and power 
of the Pharisees : Hillel and 
Shammai were two great and 
eminent teachers in the Jewish 
schools. Hillcl was bom an 
hundred and twelve years be- 
fore Christ. Having acquired 



* Pmkerton's Greek Church, p. 303. 

t Moiheim, vol. ii. p, 446, 447. # Uawela* Church Hist. roL iL p. 224. 

^ Percy's Key to the N«w T«stamefit -^ 
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a profound knowledge of the the highest offices both in fhtf 

most difficult points of the law^ state and priesthood, and had 
he became master of the chief great weight both in public and » 

school in Jerusalem, and laid private affairs. It appears fimn > 

the foundation of the Talmud, the frequent mention, which iB.{ 

Shammai, one of the disciples made by the evangdists, of tbm* 

of Hillel, deserted his school, Scribes and Pharisees in con-'i 

and formed a college, in which junction, that the greater mim- 

he taught doctrines contrary to bcr of Jewish teaches, (for thejr 'i 

his master. He rejected the wera the scribes,) were at thaikl. 

oral law, and foUowed the writ- time of this sect. . t :i.*$ 

tcnlawonly in its literal sense. The principal doctrines of^ 

See Karaites. These schools the Pharisees are as follow :-^.'t 

longdisturbed the Jewish church That the oral law, wliich tiiegf:;! 

by violent contests ; the party suppose God delivered to Mo^*!! 

of Hillelwasatlastvictorious.'N' ses by an angel on Mount Sb^d 

When our Saviour Jesus nai, and wliich was preaervei/' 

Christ api)eared in Jndea, the by tradition, is of equal auHigp-'* 

Phaidsees were in great cred- ity with tlie written law :^4<ji 

it among the people, because That by observing both therii) 

of the opinion of their leani- laws, a man may not only oh^iis 

ing, sanctity, and exact observ- tain justification with €iod» butt! 

ance of the law. They fasted perform meritorious works lDf# 

often, made long prayers, paid supererogation :-— That&atiii|^lo 

tythes scrupulously,, and dis- almsgiving, ablutions, and coii^m 

tributed much alms. They fessions, are sufficient atoneU 

wore large rolls of parchment ments for sin :— i^JThat thou^tt-'st 

on their foreheads and wrists, and desires are not sinftal, m^iti 

on which were written certain less they are carried into bc/uI^ 

words of the law ; they affect- tion. This denomination acMiil 

ed to have fringes and borders knowledged the immortality aSnt 

at the comers and hems of their the soul, future rewards and:!^ 

garments, broader than those punishments, the existence ofi' 

of tlie other Jews, as a badge good and evil angels, and ^m.-'f': 

of distinction, and as denoting resurrection of tlie body. . . i : 

them to be greater observers of According to Josepbus, the t^ 

the law than others. Pharisees maintained only a * 

This denomination by their Pythagorean resurrection, that ' 

show of piety had rendered is of the soul, by its transmi- ' i 

themselves extremely popular gration into another body, and 

among the multitude; and the being bom anew with it. From 

great, who feared their arti- this resurrection, he says, they 

ficc, were obliged to court their excluded all who were notort- 

favour. Hence they obtained ously wicked; being of opinion 

J^.^ncyclopediai vol. xrii. p. 104, , 
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that the souls of such persons 
"were transmitted into a state of 
eTerlasting woe. As to lesser 
ciimesy they held they were 
punished in the body, which the 
souls of those who committed 
them were next sent into. 

There seems indeed to have 
been entertained amongst the 
Jews in our Saviour's time a 
notion of tlie pre-existence of 
•ouls. How else could the dis- 
ciples ask concerning the blind 
.man', ^' Who did sin, this man 
or his parents* that he was bom 
blind?" (John ix. 2.) And 
"when they told Christ that 
''some said he was Elias, Jere- 
misa, or one of the prophets/' 
(Bfatt xvi. 14.) the meaning 
seems to be, that they tliought 
be was come into the world 
yAth the soul of Elias^ or some 
other of the old prophets^ trans- 
migrated into him. 

It does not appear, however, 
that these notions were at all 
peculiar to tlie Pharisees ; and 
still less, that in them consisted 
their doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. It is a well-known fact, 
that the resurrection of the body 
was commonly believed among 
the Jews, even in the most de- 

Snerate period of their history, 
lis is manifest from the story 
of the $ecen brethren, who, with 
their mother, were put to death 
by Antiochus Epiphanes in one 
day ; (2 Mac. vii. xii. 43, 44.) 
to which story the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in chap. 
xi. 35. clearly alludes, saying, 
«« others were tortured, not ac- 
cepting deliverance, that they 



might chtain a better resurrec" 
turn.'* And when Martha, the 
sister of Lazarus, was told that 
her brother should rise again, 
she answered, **Iknow that he 
shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the last day ; (John 
xL dd, 24.) which implies, that 
this doctrine was at that time 
a well-known and acknowledg-i 
cd truth. Luke also says ex- 
pressly, tliat the Pharisees coit- 
Jess the resun'ecthn. (Actsxxiii. 
3.) And Paul, speaking be- 
fore Felix of his hope towards 
God, says, " Which tliey them- 
selves [the Pharisees] also al- 
low, tluit there shall be a resnr- 
redion both of the just and unr 
just. (Acts xxiv. 15.) If the 
doctrine of the resurrection, as 
held by the Phaiisecs, had been 
nothing more than the Pytha- 
gorean transmigration, it is be- 
yond all credibility that such 
testimony would have been 
borne of it 

The peculiar manners of this 
sect are strongly narked in the 
writings of the evangelists, and 
confirmed by the testimony of 
the Jewish authors^ According 
to the latter, they fasted the 
second and fifth days of the 
week, and put thorns at the 
bottom of their robes, that they 
might prick their legs as they 
walked. They lay upon boards 
covered with flint-stones, and 
tied thick cords about their 
waists. They paid tytlies as the 
law prescribed, and gave the 
thirtieth and fiftieth part of their 
fruits; adding voluntary sacri- 
fices to those which wci-c com- 
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oianded. They were very ex- 
act in performing their vows. — 
The Talmudic books mention 
several distinct classes of Phar- 
iseesy among whom were tlie 
Truncated Pharisee, who, that 
he might appear in profoond 
meditation, as if destitute of 
feet« scarcely lifted them from 
the ground; and the Mortar 
Pharisee, who^ that his con- 
templations might not be dis- 
turbed, wore a deep cap in the 
shape of a mortar, which would 
only peruit him to look upon 
the ground at his feet Thus 
did they study to captivate the 
admiration of the vulgar: and 
under the veil of singular piety, 
they often disguised the most 
licentious manners."*^ 

PHILADELPHIAN SO- 
CI£TY, the followers ot Jane 
Leadley, who, towards the con- 
clusion of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by her visions, predictions, 
and doctrines, gained a con- 
siderable number of disciples, 
among wbosi were some per- 
sons of learning. This woman 
was of opinion that all dissen- 
sions among christians would 
cease, and the kingdom of the 
Redeemer become glorious, if 
all who bear the name of Jesus, 
without regarding the fonns of 
doctrine and discipline, which 
distinguish particular commun- 
ions, would join in committing 
their souls to tlic guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, by his divine 
impulses and suggestions. She 
went further, and dc^clared that 



she had a divine commissioin to 
proclaim the near approach rf 
this glorious event. Thisasi-' 
sertion she delivered with flit 
utmost confidence, that tht 
Philadelphian Society was flit 
true kingdom of Christ, ii^ 
which alone the divine Spirilf 
resided and reigned. She aW 
maintained the doctrine of unP 
versal salvation. See Lndbjf 
and Vmversalist8.j ' 

«PHILIPISTS ; the Mxmi 
era of Philip Mdancfhon, fiff 
amiable reformer, were mnaki 
times so called. '^ 

^PHILISTINES, an andeMl 
nation situated on the bonUM 
of Canaan, remarkable fcMrflnbr 
idolatry, and particulBriy lb j 
the woi*8hip of Dagon, iAkM 
image however could notstaif 
before the ark. See 1 6ak, 
chap. V. 'f'-^ 

•PHILOPONISTS. M 
Thitheists. - ^« 

^'PHILOSOPHISTS, anofti 
er name for the sect of Htf 
IttvminaUf and particulariy ki 
the infidel triumvirate, wbi 
plotted the ruin of christian^fjl 
— ^Voltaire, Diderot, and ft 
Alembert. The former hfiajf 
weary, as he said, of hearingfliit 
twelve men propagated chriK 
tianity through the world, int 
determined to show that far iM 
were sufficient to overturn itJ* 
The private watch- word of Hid 
party was, Ecrase& V u^amit 
" Crush the wretch "^-^neamng. 
Christ, the great object of their 
hatred and aversion.:): 



• Calmet's Diet. Stackhouse's Hist, of the Bible, ToL T. p. 132— <413« 
f Mosheim, vol. v. p. 66, 67. ■* 

t See Barruel's Memoirs of Jacobinismt 
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PHOTINIANS, the follow- 
era of FhotinuSf bishop of Sir- 
ndum^ in the fourth century. 
He taught that Jesus Christ was 
omcei ved of the Holy Ghost and 
iKKm of the YirguiMary : — ^that 
t certain divine emanation, or 
Hy of divinity (which he called 
(he Word) descended upon this 
extraordinary man: — ^Uiat, on 
account of the union of the di- 
vine Word with his human na- 
tiiref' Jesus was called the Son 
of God, and even God himself. 
'I^hey also taught that the Holy 
Ghost was not a distinct person, 
but a celestial virtue proceed- 
img from the Deity."^ 
i*PHRYGIANS, or Cata- 
"tiirygians, a small parly of 
llMtanists, who resided in 
fhiygia. See Mmtainsts, 
..PICARDS, the Adamites of 
tte fifteenth century, a set who 
lent naked in their religious 
usemblies. It is generally be- 
|. lipved that such a sect existed 
ibo in the primitive Church ; 
hnt Lardner refuses to believe 
lit because they are not men- 
tioiied by any vnriter earlier 
than Epiphanius, and by him 
Vdy from uncertain reportf 

PIETISTS, a denomination 
in. the seventeenth century, 
vhich owed its origin to the 
pious and learned Spener, who 
btmxA private societies at 
Frankfort, in order to promote 
tital and practical religion ; and 
published a book, entitled, «< Pi- 
ous desires,'* which greatly pivi- 
moted this object. His follow- 



ers laid it down as an essential 
maxim, that none should be ad- 
mitted into the ministry but such 
as had received a proper educa- 
tion, and were distinguished by 
tlie wisdom and sanctity of their 
manners, and had hearts filled 
with divine love. Hence tliey 
proposed an alteration of th« 
schools of divinity, which con- 
sisted in the following points : 
*~1. That the systematical the- 
ology which reigned in the acad- 
emies, and was composed of 
intricate and disputable doc- 
trines, and obscure and unusual 
forms of expression, should b» 
totally abolished. — 2. That po- 
lemical divinity, which compre- 
hended the controversies sub- 
sisting between christians of 
different communions, should 
be less eagerly studied, and less 
frequently treated, though not 
entirely neglected. — 3. That all 
mixture of philosophy and hu- 
man learning, with divine wis- 
dom, was to be most carefuUy 
ayoided.-— 4. That, on the con« 
trary, all those who were de- 
signed for the ministry should 
be accustomed from their early' 
youth to the perusal and study 
of the holy scriptures, and be 
taught a plain syBtem of theol- 
ogy, drawn from this unerring 
source of truth.— 5. That the 
whole course of their education 
was to be so directed as to ren- 
der them useful in life, by the 
practical power of their doc- 
trine, and the commanding in- 
fluence of their example.! 



• Mo&heim, vol. i. p. 346. Brou^hton, vol. ii. p. 441. 

f Gardner's Heretics, p. 168. * Moshcim, vol.iv. p. 454-460. 
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But it was not on preachers 
only, but on all tlieir members, 
tliat exemplary piety and prac- 
tical religion weve enjoined. 
Like the society of FritndSf and 
others, tliey renounced all vain 
amusements, and attended meet- 
ings of devotion. 

^PILGRIMS, in ecclesias- 
tical history, are certain per- 
sons who undertook, from I'eli- 
gious motives, long and painful 
joumies to the holy land, 
Rome, or the shrines of certain 
saints. The former became so 
numerous in the nuddle ages 
that, on their account chiefly, 
the holy war was undertaken. 
See Crusaders. 

PLATONISTS. The Pla- 
tonic philosophy is denominated 
fi*om Plato, who was bom about 
two hundred and sixty seven 
yeai-s before Christ. He found- 
ed the old academy on the opin- 
ions of Heraclitus, Pytliagoras, 
and Socrates; and by adding 
the information he had acquir- 
ed to their discoveries, he es- 
tablished a sect of philosophers, 
who were esteemed more per- 
fect than any who had before 
appeared in the wiorlcL 

Tlic outlines of Plato's philo- 
sophical system were as follow : 
— ^Tbat there is one Grod, eter- 
nal, immutable, and immate- 
rial; perfect in wisdom and 
goodness ; omniscient, and om- 
nipresent. That this all-])er- 
fect Being formed tlic univei*8e 
out of a mass of eternally pre- 
existing matter, to which he 
gave form and arrangement, 



That there is in matter a neces- 
sary, but blind and refractoiy 
force, which resists the will dT 
the supreme Artificer ; so that 
he cannot perfectly execute his 
designs : and this is the cause 
of the mixture of good and evil, 
which is found in the materid 
world. That the soul of maa 
was derived by emanation firon 
Grod ; but that this emanatidii 
was not immediate, but tlirougji 
the intervention of the soul tf 
the world, which was itself di^ 
based by some material admii- 
turo. That the relation wluA 
the human soul, in its orighid 
constitution, bears to mattor^lk 
tlie source of moral evil. TUlt 
when God formed the umvene^ 
he separated from the sod'rf 
the world inferiour souls, eqii 
in number to the stars, and lit- 
signed to each its proper oehif* 
tisd abode. That these wA 
were sent down to earth to be 
imprisoned in mortal bodies; 
hence arose the depravity ant 
misery to which human natatt 
is liable. That the soul is iBi- 
mortal : and by disengaging 
itself from all animal pasfflonsy 
and rising above sensible ob- 
jects to the contemplation ef 
the world of intelligence, it may 
be prepared to return to its ori- 
ginal habitation. That matter 
never suffer^ annihilation : but 
timt the world will i*emain for* 
ever ; and that by the action of 
its aninuiting principle, it ac- 
complishes cerlainpciiods,with« 
in which every thing returns to 
its ancient place and state. 
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lUs periodical revolution of 
nature is called the Platonic^ 
or great year,* 
' The Platonic system makes 
the perfection of morality to 
consist in living in conformity 
to the will of God) the only au- 
thor of true felicity ; and teach- 
es that our highest good con- 
sists in the contemplation and 
knowledge of the supreme Be- 
ing, whom he emphatically 



PLOTINISTS, the disciples 
of Plotinus, a celebrated pla- 
tonic philosopher, the disciple 
of Ammonius, who founded the 
sect of the Academists, the pop- 
ular philosophy during the first 
ages of Christianity. See Jica- 
demies and dmmoniana. 

♦PNEUMATOMACHIANS. 
See Macedonians. 

♦POLYTHEISTS, those who 
worship many gods. See Fd' 



sfyles the good.j[ The end of gans. 

ttis knowl^ge is to make men ^POMORYANS, certain Rus- 

vesemble the Deity, as much as sian sectaries, who believe that 

'is compatible with human na- anticlirist is already come^ 

^Core. This likeness consists in reigns in the world unseen# that 

-Ibe possession and practice of is, spiritually ; and has' put an 

mil the moral virtues.^ end in the church to every 

After the death of Plato many thing that is holy. They are 



«^ his disciples deviated from 
-Sub doctriiies. His school was 
llien divided into the old, the 
aniddle, and the new academy. 
^The old academy strictiy ad- 
Jiaeed to his tenets. The mid- 
dle academy partially receded 
JEkioni his system, without entire- 
^ deserting it. The new acad- 
emy, founded by Cameades, 
an African, almost entirely re- 
linquished the original doctiines 
of Plato, and verged towards 
flie sceptical philosophy. 

* Enfield's ffist of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 227, 228. 

t Plato believed that in the divine nature there are two, and probably 

ihra /{srpofMfleff.— The first he considered as self^zistent, calling^ him, by way 

oftminence, the Seinff (t« oi) or (t» tij the One. The only attribute which 

he acknowledged in this person was goodness ; and therefore he frequently 

styles him the (r« kyetUit^ the good. The second he considered as (yov$) the 

wdndf or (Aoya^) the wisdom or reason of the former, and the (Jig^/ov^yo^) 

maker of the world. The third he always speaks of as {;^vx''i) ^he soul of 

tiM world. He tauji^ht that the second is a necessary emanation from the 

first and the third from the second* or perhaps from both ; comparing these 

emanations to those of light and heat myoi the sun. Encyclopedia, vol. xviil. 

p. 43. 

t Bacier^s Plato, vol. 1. p. 7, 8. § Plakerton's Greek Church, p. S30. 

29 



zealous in opposing tiie inno- 
vations of Nikon^ with regard 
to the church books; prefer a 
life of celibacy and solitude^ 
and rebaptiee their converts 
from other sects.$ See Russian 

CfLUfCiLm 

♦POPERY, the system of 
the Papists, or Boman (JatMicSf 
which see. 

♦POPOFTCHINS, the great 
body of the Russian dissenters, 
including all those sects which 
admit the ordination of the 
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mother church, hot differ from 
each other in eertain particu- 
lars of little moment. Most of 
their ministci's are bred up in 
the establishment.^ 

PRE-ADAMITES, a denom- 
ination given to the inhabitants 
of the earthy conceived by some 
people to have lived before 
Adam. 

Isaac de la Percy ra, a French 
Protestant, in 1655) published a 
book to evince tlie rcalityof Pre- 
Adaraites, by which he gain- 
^ a considerable number of 
proselytes to the opinion ; but 
the answer of Demarets, pro- 
fessor of theology at Gronin- 
gen, published the following 
yeais put a stop to its progress, 
though Pereyra wrote a I'eply. 

To support their princiiial 
tenet advocated by Pereyra, 
that tliere must have been men be- 
fore Adam, his followers reason 
thus : 

1. Tltey argue from Rom. v. 
12 — 14. The a[>ostle says, 
<^ sin was in the world HU the 
law ;'' meaning the law given 
to Adam : But sin, it is evident, 
was not imputed, though it 
might have been committeid, be- 
fore his time ; for << sin is not 
imputed where there is no law J* 
— 2.. The election of the Jews 
is supposed to be a consequence 
of the same system : it began 
at Adam, who is called their fa- 
tlier, or founder. God is also 
their Father, having espoused 



the judaical church • The gen- 
tiles are only adopted chil- 
dren, as being Pre-Adamites. 
— S. Men,t i. e. the gentileSf 
are said to be made by the 
word of God. (Gen. i. 26, 27.) 
Adam, the founder of the Jew- 
ish nation, (whose history alone 
Moses w^rote,) is introduced in 
the second chapter as the work- 
manship of God's own handsi 
and as created apart from oihr 
er men. — 4. Cain, having killr 
ed his brother, was afraid ef 
being killed himself! By whomt 
— ^He married ! Yet what wib 
could he get ? — He built a tow»t 
What workmen did he emplajF? 
The answer to all these quesv 
tions is in one word, Pre-Adr 
amitcs. — 5. The deluge only 
ovei*flowcd the country inhab- 
ited by Adam's posterity, to 
punish them for joining in mmx^ 
riage with the Pre-Adamite% 
and following their evil conun^w 



es« — 6. The improvements 
arts, sciences, &c. could imft 
jnake such advances towardf 
perfection, as it is represented 
they did between Adam aiid 
Moses, unless they had been 
cultivated before. — ^Lastly ^ tike 
histories of the Chaldeans, IS- 
gjrptians, and Chineaey whose 
chronology (as founded on a|h 
tronomical calculations) is sup- 
posed infallible, demonstrate 
the existence of men before 
Adam 4 

PREDESTINARIANS, a 



• Pinkerton's Greek church, p. 298. 

•f Observe, the plural number is here used, in contradistinction to the 
founder of the Jewish nation, vfho is called Adam, in the sinj^lar. 

♦ He^belot's Biblioth. Orient, p. 36. Picart's R^liafious Ceremoniea. 
Blount's Oracles of Reason. Basna^'s History of the Jews. Origines Sacrac, b. i. 
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name given in the ninth cen- 
tury to the foUo¥^ers of Godes- 
difdus, a German monkf whose 
ientiments were as follow :*~ 

1. Thattlie Deity predestinated 
a certain number to salvation^ 
before the world was formed. — 

2. That ho predestinated the 
wicked to eternal punishment 
in consequence of their sins, 
which were eternally foreseen. 
— S. That Christ came not to 
save all men individually^ and 
that none shall perish for whom 
he shed his blood.*— 4. That 
Miice the fally mankind can ex- 
ercise free-will only to do that 
which is evil.* The term Pre- 
destinarian has since been ap- 
plied to all doctrinal Calvinists, 
^ho hold, for substance^ the 
ginne opinr/ms. See CoMnists. 
"■: PRE-EXISTENTS,aname 
^Akh may not improperly be 
sf^lied to those who hold the 
dcictrineof Christ's pre-exist- 
ence. This name comprehends 
two classes : the Arians, who 
defend Christ's pre-existence, 
bat deny that he is a divine 
person : and others on the Cal- 
vinistic side^ who assert botli 
his divinity^ and that his intel- 
ligent, created soul, was pro- 
duced into being, and united 
by an ineffable union to the sec- 
ond person of the trinity, be- 
fore the heavens and the earth 
^ere created. 

Under the article Jlrians, the 



reader has been presented with 
a view of the system of Arius 
and his immediate followers. 
The sentiments of the celebrat- 
ed Dr. Richard Price will be 
brought to view, under the arti- 
cle E/nttortans. In this place 
a short sketch will be given of 
the hypothesis, which was 
maintained by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. 

This learned man held, tliat 
there is one supreme cause and 
original of all things ; one sim- 
ple, uncompounded, undivided, 
intelligent agent, or person; 
and that from the beginning 
there existed with the first and 
supreme cause, (the Father,) a 
second person, called the Word, 
or Son, who derived his be- 
ing, attributes, and powers, 
from the Father. He is there- 
fore called the Son of GtNl, and 
the only-begotten ;t for gcr.er- 
ation, when applied to God, is 
only a figurative word, signify- 
ing immediate derivation of be- 
ing and life from him. 

To prove that Jesus Christ 
was ^nerated (or produced) 
before the world was created, 
the' doctor adduce^s the follow- 
ing considerations : The Father 
made the world by the opera- 
tion of the Son. (John i. 3—10. 
1 Cor. viii. 6. Eph. iii. 9. &c.) 

That all Christ's autliority, 
power, knowledge, and glory, 
are the Fathei*'s, communicated 



* Moftbeim's Eocles. Hist. vol. i. p. 159. Eccles. Hist, of France, p. 63. 
Baxter's Church History, chap. x. p. 263. 

' f Dr. Clarice waves caUing^ Christ a creature, as the ancient Arians did ; 
and principally on thatTouncSition, denies ihe charge of Arianism. 
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to him. Dr. Clarke endeavours 
to prove by a variety of scrip- 
tures. The Son, before his in- 
carnation^ was with and in the 
form of God, and had glory 
with the Father. (John i. 2; 
xvii. 5. Phil. ii. 5.) The Son, 
before his incarnation, made 
visible appearances, and spake 
and acted in the name and au- 
thority of the invisible Father. 
Dr. Clarke calls Christ a di- 



i.e. spoken of figuratively in 
scripture, under personal char- 
acters.f ■^' 

In order to prove that Chrislfi^ 
human soul existed previous t9 
his incarnation, the firilowi^g- 
arguments are adduced. '- 

I. Christ is represented at' 
his Father's messenger, or an^' 
gel, being distinct fh)m aad- 
sent by his Father, long beftit 
his incarnation, to perform »• 



vine person, solely on account tions which seem to be too kiv 

of the power and knowledge forthedignity of puregodhaaiL 

which were communicated to The appearances of Christiu 

him by the Father. He indeed the patriarchs are describal: 

owns that Christ is an object like the appearances of an i»' 

of religious worship ; but then gel, or man, really distinct flratt 



he confines it to a limited sense : 
The worship paid to Christ ter- 
minates in the supreme Grod.* 

The doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Christ's human 
soul has been held by several 
divines ; as Mr. Fleming, Dr. 
Groodwin, and many others who 
profess to maintain the proper 
divinity of Christ. The fol- 
lowing sketch of the hypothe- 
sis of the late pious and ingen- 
ious Dr. Watts is selected from 
the rest. ** 

He maintained one supreme 
God, dwelling in the human na- 
ture of Christ, wliich he sup- 
posed to have existed the first 



God ; yet such a one, in wM 
Jehovfdi had a peculiar »« 
dwelling, or with whom IIm^ 
vine nature had a personditaiv 
ion. • fs 

II. Christ, when became iito 
the world, is said, in sevml 
passages of scripture, tohm 
divested himself of some gbiji 
which he had before his incut" 
nation. Now, if there had od 
isted, before his incamatioiw 
nothing but his divine n^tnre» 
this divine nature could not 
properly divest itself of any 
elory. I have glorified theem 
earth; I have finished the wmk^ 
which thmi gavest mt to iB. 



of all creatures ; and speaks of And nmv, O Father , glorify tii« 
the divine logos as the wisdom me with thine own sdf, with the 
of God, and the Holy Spirit as ^ glory 9 which I had with thee he- 
the divine power, wjiich, he ^fore the world was. See John 
says, is a scriptural person ; 'xvii. 4, 5. Fe know the grace 

• Clarke's Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity. Doddridge's Lect 
t Dr. Watts says, in his preface to the Glory of Christ, that true mnd pro- 
per deity is ascribed to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The exprMsion 
Son of God, he supposes, is a title appropriated exclusively to the human j|y. of 
Christ. ^ 
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of our Lord Jesva Christ, thatf 
though he was richf yet, for our 
,. sokes, he became poor, tnat you, 
though his poroerty, miglU be 
made rich. 2 Cor. viiL 9. 

III. It seems needful that the 
loul of Christ should pre-exist, 
that it might have opportunity 
to give its previous actual con- 
MDt to the great and painful 
aadertaking of atonement for 
our sins. The divine nature is 
incapable of suffering. 

IV. The covenant of redemp- 
tion between the Father and 
tti» Bon, is represented as being 
nade before the foundation of 
tJnd world. To suppose that 
^de divine essence, wUcb is the 
aune in all the three personali- 
ties, should make a covenant 
"^rith itself, seems highly incon- 
^stent. 

y • Christ is the angel to whom 
Ckid was in a peculiar manner 
imited, and who in this union 
inade all the divine appearan- 
<«B related in the old t^tament. 
See Gen. iii. 8 ; xvii. 1 ; xxviii. 
is, IS; xxxii.24. Exod.iiL2; 
9SkA a variety of other passa- 



VI. The Lord Jehovah, when 
he came down to visit men. 
Carried some ensign of divine 
idajesty; he was surrounded 
With some splendid appearance ; 
finch' a)s often was seen at the 
door of the tabernacle, and fix- 
ed its abode between the cheru- 
bim. It was by the Jews call- 
ed the sitekinah ; i. e. the hab- 
itation of Gt)d. Hence he is 
described as ^< dwelling in light, 
and clothed with light as with 



a garment." In the midst of 
this brightness there seems to 
have been sometimes a human 
form. It was probably of this 
glory that Christ div^ted him- 
self when he was made flesh. 
With this he was covered at his 
transfiguration in the Mount, 
when << his garments were white « 
as the light;" and at his ascen- 
sion into heaven, when a bright 
cloud received him ; and when 
he appeared to John, (Rev. i. 
13 ;) and it was wifli this he 
prayed that his Father would 
glorify him. 

VII. When the blessed God 
appeared in the form oC a man, 
or angel, it is evident that the 
true God resided in this man, 
or angel ; because he assumes 
the most exalted names and 
characters of godhead. And 
the spectators, and sacred his- 
torians, it is evident, consider- 
ed him as true and proper God, 
and paid him the highest 
worship and obedience. He is 
properly styled ^*the angd oj 
Oo^s presence^' — and ^the cav^ 
enant, Isaiah IxuL Mai. iii, 1. 

VIII. This same angel of 
the Lord was the particular 
God and King of the Israelites. 
It was he who made a cove- 
nant with the patriarchs, who 
appeared to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush, who redeemed the 
Israelites from Egypt, who con- 
ducted them through the wil- 
derness, who gave the law at 
Sinai, and transacted the af- 
fairs of the ancient church. 

IX. The angels who have 
appeared since our blessed Sa- 
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Tiour became incarnate, have 
Hever assumed the names, ti- 
tles, chantcters, or worship, be- 
longing to Grod* Hence we in- 
fer that tl^e angel who, under 
the old testament, assumed such 
titles, and accepted such wor- 
ship, was that angd in whom 
God resided, or who was unit- 
ed to the godhead in a peculiar 
manner ; even the pre-existent 
soul of Christ himself. 

X. Christ represents himself 
as one with the Father : John 
X. SO ; xiv. 10, 11. There is, 
we may hence infer, such a pe- 
culiar union between God and 
the man Christ Jesus, both in 
his pre-cxistent and incarnate 
state, that he may properly be 
called God-man in one complex 
person. 

Dr. Watts supposes that the 
doctrine of the pi*e-existcnce of 
the soul of Christ, explains 
several dark and difficult scrip- 
tures, and discovers many beau- 
tics and proprieties of expres- 
sion in the word of God, which 
on any other plan lie unobserv- 
ed. For instance ; in Col. i. 
15, &c. Christ is described as 
^<the image of the invisible 
Grod, the first-bom of every 
creature.'^ His being the im- 
age of the invisible G<)d, can- 
not refer merely to his divine 
nature ; for that is as invisible 
in the Son, as in the Father : 
therefore it seems to refer to 
his pre-existent soul in union 
with the godlicad. Again, the 
« gj)dhcad*' is said to " dwell 

• Watts' Glory of Christ, p. 6—203. 
by Palmer. Doddridge's Lectures, p. 
Flcmnig's Cbrlstolo^y. Evaiib' Sketch. 



bodily in Christ,'' Col. iL 9^ 
and from hence this has becM 
called the indwelling scheme. 

<*Thi8 system," says Dr. 
Price, speaking of Dr. Watts' 
sentiments, << differs from Ath' 
anism, in asserting the doctrM 
of Clurisfs consisting of t#o 
beings ; one the self-exiatnol 
Creator, and the other a cfta- 
ture, made into one peraoii*;lqr 
an ineffable union and individt 
ing, which renders the sane 
attributes and honours eqoal^ 
applicable to both."* 

Mr. Eivans observes^ ilii|| 
^< Between the system of Mi 
bellianism, and what is tehlMl 
the indwelling scheme, then 
appears to be a considenHe 
resemblance, if it be not'piifrj 
cisely flie same, diflbrentty «k^ 
plained. Dr. Watts," says 1M( 
*^ towards the close of h» IHb 
became a Sabellian, and wrote 
several pieces in defence (rf it" 
To prove this assertion, Mf. 
Evans refers to Dr. Waltf 
Last Thoughts on the Trinitji 
in a pampMet published by the 
Rev. Gabriel Watts of Chiches- 
ter. It was printed by the 
Doctor in the year 1 74 5. Fwm 
this piece it appears, that Dr. 
Watts had discarded the com- 
mon notion of the trinity. See 
8abeUians. 

Under this denomination, the 
plan lately advanced by the 
Rev. Noah Worcester, in a 
work styled, *< Bible News, re- 
lating to the living Gt>d, Ids 
only Son, and Holy Spirit," 

Johnson's Life of Christ, with notes 
385—403. Price's Sermons, p. 331. 
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may perhaps be inserted with 
propriety. 

Mr. Worcester supposes^ that 
the pre-existence of Christ is 
naturally implied iu thenumer* 
Otts passages which speak of 
God's sending his Son into the 
World, and of Grod's giving his 
jfton. The same idea is impli- 
ed in all that Christ said of his 
coming forth from the Father, 
apd coming down from heaven, 
and coming forth from God. 
Such representations naturally 
iinport that he had existed with 
Ifche Father, witli God, and in 
lieaven, before he was sent, or 
before he came into the world. 
Our. author's theory respect- 
&Mg the metaphysical nature of 
mjnr Saviour, is founded on the 
"CUle Son cf God^ so frequently 
^mA 80 emphatically given to 
««iir Lord throughout the New 
"Testament. He thinks that 
-file language of scripture in 
which our Lord is styled God's 
^mmi^Sfiim," the only begotten 
Sm cf Ood, Hie only begotten of 
He Father, <<must import that 
JesDS Christ is the Son of Grod 
in the most sfrict sense of the 
tenDf as truly as Isaac was 
the Son of Abraham. For in 
contradistinction to angels and 
men, and to all who may be 
called the Sons of God by crea- 
tion and adoption, Christ is def- 
initely callcMl the Son of God. 
He, therefore, is not a created, 
intelligent being, but a being 
who properly derived his ex- 
istence and nature from God. 
He is not a self-existent being, 
for it is impossible for God to 



beget or produce a self-existent 
son ; but as Christ derived hit 
existence and nature from the 
Father, he is as truly the im- 
age of the invisible God, as 
Seth was the likeness of Adam. 
He is therefore a person of di- 
vine dignity, constituted the 
Creator of the world, the an- 
gel of God's presence, or the 
medium by which God appear- 
ed or maidfested himself to tlie 
ancient patriarchs. According 
to this [dan, the Son of God be- 
came man, or the Son of man, 
by becoming the soul of a hu- 
man body. 

Mr, Worcester asserts, that 
it is plainly and abundantly 
represented in the scriptures, 
that the Son of God did really 
and personally suffer and die 
for us. And on this ground, 
both the love of God, and the 
love of his Son, are represented 
as having been manifested in 
an extraordinary manner. And 
if the Son of God be truly the 
Son of God, a derived intel- 
ligence, these representations 
may be strictly and affectingly 
true. For on this hypothesis, 
the Son of God may be the 
same intelligent Being as the 
soul of the man .Christ Jesus, 
who suffered on the cross. If, 
on the other hand, according to 
the trinitarian system, the Son 
of God was the self-existent 
God, who became mysteriously 
united to a proper man, who 
had a true body and a reason- 
able soul ; the self-cxistent God 
could not suffer in his divine 
natiii-e ; but altogether in hi? 
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haman nature, according to this 
theory, this man, and not the 
Son of God, endured the stripes 
by which we are healed. This 
theory, says our author, will 
not, I suspect, be found to 
admit, or support any thing 
more, than the shadow of the 
suffering and death of the Son 
of God ; and as it respects the 
real character of the suffering 
Saviour, what is it better than 
Socinianism enreloped in mys- 
tery? 

Mr. Worcester supposes, that 
the Holy Ghost is not a self- 
existent person; but that by 
the Holy Ghost is intended the 
fulness of God, or the efficient 
productive emanations of divine 
fulness. 

Our ingenious author iUus- 
tratcs his ideas of the spirit 
by scripture metaphors. God, 
says he, is represented by the 
metaphor of tiie natural sun, 
^^ the Lord God is a sun ;'' then 
the rays of light and hea^ which 
emanate or proceed from the 
sun, are an emblem of the Holy 
Spii-it, which proceedeth from 
the Father. Like the rays of the 
sun, these divine emanations 
of the fulness of Gk)d, illumi- 
nate, quicken, invigorate and 
fructify. 

In opposition to the ti*inita- 
riau docti'ine of three distinct, 
co-equal and co-eternal pei'sons 
in one God, our author teach- 
es, that tlie sclf-existc*nt God is 
only one person. " If," says 
he, " Gt)d were three co-equal 
l)ersons, it would be very nat- 
uiiil to expect that we should 



find explicit evidence of this ia 
the manner of giving the law, 
and in the prayers of saints. 
But when the law was giveii 
on Mount Sinai> God spake in 
the singular number — ^<I am 
the Lor^ thy God ; thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.** 
And in all the prayers throuli>- 
out the bible, in which God ib' 
addressed, he is addressed as 
one individual person. 

Christ addressed the Fatter 
not only as one person^ but as 
the << Only True God.'' Aa the 
Son he addressed the Father, 
and in his prayer he hath these 
words ; *^ And this is lifio Ver- 
nal, that they might know Thtef 
the only true Gtodi and Jeena 
Christ, whom Tkou hast weulL/f 

The following arguments aiJB 
adduced as a specimen <tf Ifl^*. 
Worcester's manner of argu- 
ing to defend his ideas respect- 
ing the Son of God. 

<<It is admitted by eveqr 
sect of christians, that Jesas 
Christ was remarkable for Im- 
mility, and as removed in flie 
greatest degree from arroguioe 
and ostentation. This being 
admitted, let the following brief 
sununary be considered and the 
proper conclusions drawn. . 

<< Intwo parables our Saviour 
represents himself as standing 
in the same relation to God 
that a king's son does to his 
father: [^ The kingdom of hear 
ven is like unto a certain kii^ 
who made a marriage for his 
Son.' Matth. xxii. 2. In the 
parable of the vineyard, Mark 
xii. 6, he contrasts himself with 
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Br messengers of Grod in 
manner: << Having jet, 
fore one Son, his weU be- 
1, he sent him also last 
them, saying, they \^ill 
•encemy Son." 
irist spo^e of it as a great 
ay of God's love, that he 
tent into the world. *< God 
^ed the world, that he gave 
fdy begotten Son, that who- 
beiievethonhim should not 
h, but have eternal life.'' 
iw let it be asked, if Jesus 

himself the Deity, what 
I can be made of either of 
foregoing passages? On 
ontrary, if he were but a 
like Moses, where was his 
lity? But if he were indeed 
s Son, with what force do 
i passages strike the mind ! 
;ain, Jesus used unexam- 
familiarity in speaking of 

and to God as his Father, 
in coupling himself with 
: ^*My Father worketh 
arto, and I work.*' '« I and 
*atherareone." "My Fa- 
is greater than I.'* " If a 

love me, he will keep my 
Is, and my Father will love 

and we will come unto 

and make our abode with 
^ « Thatthey may beone, 
ou. Father, art in me, and 
Hiec, that they may be one 
, even as we are one.** 
e may farther observe, that 
Saviour had evidence that 
familiar manner of saying 
Father, was understood by 
Tews, as claiming the dig- 

of God's own Son ; for 

SO 



when he said, <*My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work," 
they were ready to stone him 
as a blasphemer, and affirmed 
according to the Greek, that 
he " made God his own Father." 
This they considered as such 
a manner of equalling himself 
with God, that he ought to be 
put to death. Yet while he 
kne^ the sense in whicli they 
understood him, he persisted 
in his claim, but assured them 
he was dependent on the Fa- 
ther, so dependent that he could 
do nothing of himself; and 
thus he received all his fulness, 
his life, and all his authority 
from the Father. On similar 
ground, they repeatedly accus- 
ed, and he as repeatedly vindi- 
cated his claim, and justified 
himself. 

Now what shall we say to 
these things ? Shall we say 
that Christ was the supi'ema 
God, and thus render sdl the 
representations of God's love 
in sending his Son as perfectly 
unintelligible as the docti*ine 
of the Trinity ? Shall we say 
that Jesus was a mere man, and 
gave up all his claims to his 
being a pattern of humilty, and 
consider him as the most arro- 
gant and vain-glorious teacher 
that ever appeared in human 
form ? Shall we not ratlier ad- 
mit his claims, and regard him 
as the Son of the living God ? 

Mr. Worcester asserts, that 
the precise difference between 
him and the Arians is, he sup- 
poses a Son from the uncreat- 
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ed essence of the Deity ; the 
Arians a Sou created out of 
nothing.* 

PRESBYTERIANS, from 
the Greek left^vrt^^^ a denom- 
ination of protostants : so cal- 
led from their maintaining that 
tlie goTemment of tlic church, 
appointed by the new testa- 
ment, was by presbyters and 
ruling elders, associated for 
its government and discipline. 
The Presbyterians aflGu-m, that 
there is no order in the church, 
as established by Christ and his 
apostles, superiour to that of 
presbyters^-^that all ministers, 
being embassadors, are equal 
by their commission ; and the 
elder, or presbyter, and bishop, 
are the same in name and 
office, and the terms synony- 
mous, for which they allege 
Acts XX. 28. Tit. i. 5 — 7. 1 
Thes. V. 12. Heb. xiii. 7 — 17. 
and 1 Pet. v. 2, 3. 

From the time of the refor- 
mation to that of the revolu- 
tion, the Scotch church was 
torn with contentions respect- 
ing her form of cliurch govern- 
ment; the court professing epis- 
copacy, and the people pres- 
byterianism, and each prevailed 
by turns : but on King William's 
accession, presbyterianism \\tis 
Anally settled to be the estab- 
lished religion, and has so 
continued ever since. Their 
form of church government is 
as follows :— 

The Kirk'Sessimi^ consisting 
of the minister and lay elders 



of the congrogatioD, is the kiwv 
est ecclesiastical judicatiweb 
The next is the Presbyteg^ 
which consists of all the jpaftaiQp 
within a certain district,. b«A 
one ruling elder from eH^ 
parish. .m'^ 

The pnfvindal Synods. Qi 
which there are fifteen) n^ 
twice in the year, and are ami- 
posed of the members of tiiQfm^ 
eral presbyteries within.' % 
respective provinces. aIh 

From the Kirk-sessions; % 
peal lies to the Presbytetin^ 
from these to the Synod w4 
from them to the Qmaral 4lt 
senMy, which meets aniraal||^ 
and is the highest ecclesiastiflll 
aUtliority in the kingdom. 1^ 
is composed of delegates ftMk 
each presbytery, from ewij 
royal borough, and fnnnisch 
of the Scotch universUaes, «ii 
the king presides by a copMiiir 
sion of his own appointment 

The Scotch ordain hjM 
<< laying on of the hands offti 
presbytery,*' before which pft- 
sons may be licensed to prack 
as pi*obationei-s, but cannot ad- 
minister the sacraments. Ite 
clergy ai-e maintained bytke 
state, and nominated to liviqgi 
by patrons, as in other estab « 
llshments. ; 

Of the Presbyterians in Eng- 
land, some preserve their con- 
nexion with the Scotch Kirky 
and others with the relief,. &c. 
(See Bditf Kirk, Seceden, ' 
Burghers9 Ike.) But those pro- 
perly called the English pres- 



• Bible News, second edition, p. 16, 26, 38, 57, 66, 143. Respectful Ad- 
dress to the Trinitarian clergy, p. 5. Manuscript of tlie IteTt Mr- Worccfftet. 
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byterians^ have no connexion 
with the Scotch Kirk, though 
they preserve their forms of 
worship; nor do they adopt 
iheir creeds and catechisms^ 
{which are confessedly Calvin- 
istic,) but are avowed Armin- 
ians, and many of them Aiians 
«r Socinians.^ 

The Presbyterians are nu- 
merous in the United States 
of America ; the majority of 
whom inliabit the middle and 
southern states. They had be- 
come a powerful and respecta- 
ble body in New lork before 
the commencement of the pres- 
lent centuiy. They are now 
the most numerous religious de- 
^llomination in this state. The 
^Dctrines of the Presbyterian 
churches in America are, gen- 
'^irallyyin strict conformity with 
the tenets of the Genevan 
BchooLf 

PRIMINISTS, a party so 
^Blled from Primianus, who be- 
dtime the head of the Donatists, 
^iD^hich see 

PRISCILLIANISTS, a de- 
domination in the fourtli cen- 
tury, the followers of Priscil- 
lian, a Spaniard by birth, and 
hishop of Abila. He is said to 
have adopted the principal ten- 
ets of the Manicheans : it is 
more certain that he was cruel- 



ly persecuted, even unto deaths 
for his opinions. This sect 
stands chai*ged with practising 
in some instances dissimula- 
tion; but their moi*als wera 
generally con-ect and austei'e.:^ 

PROCLIANITES, so call- 
ed from Proculus, a philoso- 
pher of Phrygia, who appeared 
in 194, and put himseii' at the 
head of a band of Monlanists, 
in order to spread the senti- 
ments of that denomination.^ 
See JHontanists. 

PROTESTANTS, a name 
first given in Germany to tliose 
who adhered to the doctrine of 
Luther; because in 1529, they 
entei-ed a solemn protest against 
a decree of the diet of Sjui-es, 
(which prohibited all farther 
reformation,) declaiming that 
they appealed to the enipei*our 
Charles y,|| and to a general 
council. This name was after- 
wards given to the Calvinists, 
and has since become a common 
denomination for all who dis- 
sent from the Roman Catholic 
church, in whatever country 
they reside, or in whatever 
sects they have since been dis- 
tributed. 

Though some of the Protes- 
tants differ not more widely 
from the church of Rome, than 
they do from one another ; they 



* Collier's Hist Diet. vol. iL Scotch Theolo£^. Diet. Adam's Religious 
World displayed, vol iii. p. 1. 

f Wilson on the atonement. 

i Mosheim^ vol. i. p. 349. Priestley's Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 411. 

4 Breughton, vol. ii. p. 285. 

I This was the second diet held at Spires on account of the religious dis- 
putes in Germany ; it was held 1529, and revoked the decrees of the former 
diets, which were favourable to the reformation. *' Every change in tlie doc- 
trine, discipline, or worship of the established religion^ was prohibited by this^ 
diet'* 
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agree in professing to receive 
the scriptui'es as the supreme 
rule of their faith and practice. 
Chillingwoi-tli^ a learned di- 
vine of the church of England, 
addressing himself to a Roman 
Catholic writer, speaks of the 
religion of Protestants in the 
following terms : — << Know that 
when I say the religion of Prot- 
estants is in prudence to be 
preferred before yours ; as, on 
the one side, I do not undei*- 
stand by your religion the doc- 
trine of BeUarraine or Baroui- 
us, or any other private man 
amongst you, nor die docti'ine 
of the Sorbonnc, or of the Jes- 
uits, or of the Dominicans, or 
of any other particulai* compa- 
ny among you ; but that where- 
in you all agree or pi*ofess to 
agree, the doctrine of the council 
of Trent. On theothf^rside,by 
the religion of Protestants I do 
not understand the doctrine of 
Luther, or Calvin, or Melanc- 
thon, nor the confession of Aus- 
burg or Geneva, nor the cata- 
chism of Heidelberg, nor the 
articles of the church of Eng- 
land, no* nor the harmony of 
Protestant confessions ; but that 
wlierein they all agree, and 
which tliey idl subscribe with a 
greater liarmony, as a perfect 
rule of faith and action, that is, 
the Bible ! The Bible, I say, 
the Bible on]y, is the religion 
of I^otestants. Whatsoever 
else they believe besides it, and 
the plain irrefragable, indubi- 
table consequences of it, well 
may they hold it as a matter 
of opinion, but as a matter of 



faith and religion^ neither cUi) 

they iiith coheraice to their u 

own grounds believe it theniFa 

selves, nor require beUef -of Hk' 

in others, without most hig^'i 

and most schismatical presiiinp*:i 

tion. I, for my part» after fti 

long (and as I verily belive ando 

hope) impartial search 0f thn 

true way to happiness, do furni 

fess plainly, that I cannot fiail . 

any i*est for the sole of my &dtii 

but upon this rock only. I smm 

plainly, and with my owneyeM 

that there are popes againjbi 

X)opes, and councils hguatf , 

councils ; some fathers againU 

other fathers, the same fiaAeni 

against themselves; a cons^ 

of fathers of one age agaiuktff 

consent of fathers of snaOiab 

age; traditive interpretalioH} 

of scripture are pretended, M 

there are few or none to ito 

found ; no tradition but thaft'cli 

sciibture can derive itself fttta 

the Ibuntain, but may be phuBi: 

ly proved ciUier to have beni 

brought in, in such an age tb^ 

ter Christ, or that in such la 

age it was not in. In a wori^« 

there is no suflicient certain^^l 

but of scripture only, for tip 

considering man to build iipoi«t 

This, therefore, and this (mly#< 

I have reason to believe. TUs 

I will pi-ofess; according td^ 

this I will live ; and for ihii^ 

if there be occasion, I will mio. 

only willingly, but even gladljn 

lose my life, though I should be. 

sorry that christians should 

take it from me.'* 

<^ Propose me any thing out 
of the book, and require wheth- 
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belieye or nOf and seem it 
' soiincomprehensible to hu- 
reason^ I will subscribe it 
hand and heart, as know- 
10 demonstration can be 
ger than this, Qod hath 
\0f iherefl^re it is tine. In 

things I will take no 
3 liberty of judging from 

neither shall any man 
mine from me. I will 
: no man the worse man, 
he worse christian; I will 
no man the less for differ- 
i opinion from me. And 
measure I mete to others, 
lect from them again. I 
illy assured that Qod does 
Eind therefore men ought 
require any mo;'e of man 
this : to believe the scrip- 
to be God's word; to en- 
our to Und the true sense 
; and to live according to 

JATYBIANS, a party of 
Lrians, in iu lu 360, who 
itained that the Son was 
ted.| See Ariand. 
rOLEMAITES, a branch 
le Yalentinians, so called 
L Ptolemy, tiiieir leader, who 
red from his master both in 
Dumber and nature of tlie 

DRITANS, (Caihan.) In 
middle ages this term was 
led to a branch of the Pau- 
.n8,(See Ca^ruf, Jwho are 
'ged with the tenets of the 
licheans; but whose prin- 



cipal crime, according to Mil- 
ner, was theii* aversion to th^ 
church of Rome. (See Favli- 
c'mns.J This able historiansays, 
<* They were a plain, unassum- 
ing, harmless, and industrious 
race of christians; condemn- 
ing» by their doctrine and man- 
ners, the whole apparatus of 
the reigning idolatry and su- ' 
perstition; placing true reli- 
gion in the faith and lore of 
Christ, and retaining a supreme 
regard for the divine word.*'§ 
in England, the term Puri- 
tans was applied to those, who 
wished for a farther degree of 
reformation in the church than 
was adopted by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a purer form of dis- 
cipline and worship. It was a 
common name given to all who, 
from conscientious motives^ 
though on different grounds, 
disapproved of the established 
religion, from the reformation 
to the act of uniformity in 1662. 
From that time to the revdution 
in 1688, as many as refused to 
comply with the established 
worsMp, (among whom were 
about 2000 clergymen, and 
pwhaps 500,000 people,) were 
denominated J\/bnconformist8. 
From the passing of the act of 
toleration on the accession of 
William and Mary, the name 
of Nonconformists was changed 
to that of Protestant Dissetders. 
See Dissenters. 
The greater part of the Pu- 

Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 71, 73. Adam'g Religious World Displayed. Chil- 
rorth'a Religion of Protestants a safe way to heaven. 
Hist, of Religion, vol. iv. ^ Mosheim^ vol. i. p. 332. 

&Iilner*t Churcli Hist. Toi iii* p. 385. 
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ritans were Presbyterians.* 
Their objections to the Eng- 
lish establishment consist 
principally in forms and cere- 
monies. Some, however^ were 
Independents^ and some Bap- 
tists. The objections of tiiesc 
were much more fundamental ; 
disapproving of all national 
churches^ and disavowing the 
authority of human legislation 
in niattci*s of faitli and woi'ship. 
The severe persecutions car- 
ried on against the puritans da- 
ring the reigns of Elizabetii and 
tlie Stuails, sei-ved to lay the 
foundation of a new empire in 
the western world. Thither, 
as into a wilderncssy they fled 
from the face of their persecu- 
tors; and, being protected in 
the fi-ee exercise of their reli- 
gion, continued to increase, till 
in about a ccntuiy and a half, 
they became an independent na- 
tion. The different principles, 
however, on w^hich they had 
originally divided from the 
church establishment at home, 
operated in a way that might 
have been expected, when they 
came to the possession of the 
civil power abroad. Those 




who formed the colony of Mui- 
sachusctts having never Mlfiiii 
quished the principle of *||f'^' 
tional church, and of tiie'j^lM^ 
er of the civil magifliafiitci m 
matters of faith and wot^&U 
wei-e less tolerant than lUoM 
who settied at JVbec; Fi 
and at Rhode Idand 
dence Plantations, The veiy 
(and they were good noien 
who had just escaped the 
cutions of the English prdi 
now, in their turn, ^ 
others, who dissented fifMI 
them, until, at length, the^'til^ 
eral system of toleration, esubl 
lished in the parent countrf V 
the revolution, extending toiii 
colonies, in a good mbaslbs 
put an end to these crud pro- 
ceedings. 

Neither the puritans, nor the 
nonconformists, appear to hsLn 
disapproved of the doctrinal ar- 
ticles of the established churcL 
At least the number who^did 
so, was very small. It is aaij 
that while the great body of Ifa 
clergy had, firom the days o| 
Archbishop Laud, favourcdAi^ 
minianism, they were attacbod 
to the principles of the first rer 



* The English church and the majority of the Puritans in Queen EUy^ 
beth's reig^i, agreed that some religious establishment was necessary ; and thidk 
the alliance between church and state was beneficial. " Both parties,** m 
Mr. Neal, " ag^reed too well in asserting- tlje necessity of an uniformity of piA- 
lie worship, and of calling in the sword of the magistrate for the support nd 
defence of their several principles, which tliey made an ill use of in their tumia 
as they could grasp the power into tlieir liands. The standard of uniformity, 
according to the bishops, was the Queen's supremacy, and the laws of tiic 
land ; according to the Puritans, the decrees of provincial and national synods 
fcllowed and enforced by the civil magistrate ; but neither party were for ail- 
mitting that liberty of conscience, and freedom of profession, wliich is eveiy 
man's right, as far as is consistent with the peace of the government under 
which he lives." See Ncal's Hist of the Puritans. See also neview of Brooks* 
Lives of the Puritans in Christian Observer 1815. 
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ien, and by their labours 
sufferingB the spirit of tlie 
rmation was kept alive, 
after the revolution many 
le Presbyterians veered to- 
Is Arminianism^ then re-. 
1 the Arian hypotliesis^ 
by degrees settled in So- 
inism. Some of the lude- 
[ents^ on the other hand^ 
3d to the Antinomian doc- 
ss ; but the rise of Metho- 
\f in the latter part of the 
century, greatly revived 
encreased the dissenting 

irBAHONISTS, the disci- 
of Pyrrho, the sceptical 
»sopher. See Sceptics. 
fTH AGORE ANS, the fol- 



lowers of Pythagoras, a cele- 
brated Greek philosopher, who 
fiouidshcd about five hundred 
years before the christian era. 
His distinguishing doctrine was 
that of the jHetempsychosis, 
which he learned among the 
philosophers of India. This 
doctrine refers to the transmi- 
gration of the human soul after 
death into the bodies of various 
animals, till it returns again to 
its own nature* Tliis notion 
led to the total rejection of an- 
imal food, and inculcated a 
merciful treatment of the brute 
creation. The symbols of this 
philosopher were highly mys- 
terious, and have never been 
completely developed*! 
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tUAEERS. A small part 
e American Quakers, dur- 
the revolutionary war, 
►ht themselves at liberty to 
pt offices under govem- 
:, or to bear arms. Among 
party was the distinguish- 
lilitary character General 
!n, who died 1786, to whom 
:ress decreed a monument, 
ancient Quakers expelled 
their assemblies the free 
Ighting Quakei*s, as they 



style tliemselves, and they were 
obliged to form a separate con- 
gregation, which still exists in 
Philadelphia. They differ from 
otliers of their denomination 
only in being less rigid.:|: See 
Fnends. 

QUARTODECIMANI, a 
denomination in the second cen- 
tury; so called because they 
maintained that Easter day was 
always to be celebrated, con- 
formably to the custom of the 



ITeaVs History of the Puritans, 2 toI. Syo, Palmer's Nonconfonnistg* 
>riaL Brooks' Lives of the Puritans, 3 vol. and Bo^e and Bennett*^ 
ry of Dissenters, i vol. 8vo. 
£ncy. Perthensis, in Pythagoras, 
jirej^ire's Histoirc Des Sectes Relight 
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Jews^ on the fourteenth day of 
the moon of March^ whatever 
day of the month that happen- 
ed to be* 

QUIETISTS, the followers 
of Michael de Molinus, a Span- 
ish priest^ who flourished jn 
the seventeenth century.. They 
were so called^ from a kind of 
absolute resf and inaction, which 
the soul is supposed to be in^ 
when arrived at that state of 
perfection^ which they call the 
unidve /i/e. 

The principles maintained by 
this denomination^ are as fol- 
low : That the whole of reli- 
^on consists in the perfect 
calm and tranquillity of a mind 
removed iVom all external and 
finite things, and centered in 
Gody and in such a pure love 
of the supreme Being, as is in- 
dependent on all prospect of in- 
terest or reward. 

For, say they, the primitive 
disciples of Christ were all of 
them inward and spiritual ; and 
when Jesus Christ said to them^ 
It is expedient for you that I go 
away ; for if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come un- 
to you; he intended thereby, 
to draw them oflf from that^ 
which was sensible, though ve- 
ry holy, and to prepare their 
hearts to receive the fulness of 
the holy spirit, which he look- 
ed upon, as the one thing neces- 
sary. 

To prove, that our love to 
the Deity must be disinterest- 
ed, they allege, that the Lord 
hath made all things for himself 

• Brou^^litoiii Tol. ii. p. 507, 



as saith the scripture ; and it 
is for his glory^ that he wllb 
our happiness. Our happiness 
is only a subordinate end^ whiph^ 
he has made relative to the lai^ 
and great end, which is his |^ 
ry. To conform, therefore, t^ 
the great end of our creatioB^ 
we must prefer God to ijnaf, 
selves, and not desire ow owji 
happiness, but for his ghurj.^ 
otherwise we shall go contraiy 
to his order. As the perbi^ 
tions of the Deity are intrinsic 
ally amiable, it is our gjlory vif^ 
perfection to go out of ovv 
selves, to be lost and abaoriMJ 
in the pure love of infiu|)| 
beauty. See Mystics. . 

Madam Guion, a woman tt 
fashion in France, bom (164^ 
was a warm advocate of then 
principles. She asserted fliit 
the means of arriving at tt» 
perfect love, are prayer wj^ 
the self-denial enjoined inl]^ 
gospel. Prayer she defines to 
be the entire bent of the sool 
towards its divine origin. ^ 

Fenelon, the excellent arch- 
bishop of Cambray, also fr' 
voured these sentiments in i 
celebrated publication, entitled, 
« The Maxims of the Saints." 
Hence arose a controversy be- 
tween him and Bossuet, bishop 
of Meaux. The tenets object- 
ed by Bossuet to Fenelon may 
be reduced to two : 1. That a 
person may attain an habitual 
state of divine love, in which 
he loves God purely for his own 
sake, and without the slightest 
regard to his own interest, creii 
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spect of his eternal happi- 
: 2. That in such a state 
lawful^ and may even be 
dercfl as an heroic effort 
nfoiinity to the divine will, 
nsent to eternal reproba- 
if Grod should rcquii*e such 
crifice; the party which 
?s such an act, conceiving 
ic moment, that such a sa- 
:e is possible, 
was objected to Fenelon, 
his doctrine elevated char- 
leyond human jiower, at 
xpcnse of the fear of God, 
the hope of divine favour. 
1 the habitual state of dis- 
ested divine love, the at- 
nent of which was said to 
culcated in Fenclon's wTit- 
, Fenelon himself uniform- 
eclared his opinion that a 
lancnt state of divine love, 
out hope, and without feai*, 
above the lot of man ; and 
;uet himself allowed that 
; might be moments, when 
il, dedicated to the love of 
, would be lost in heavenly 
3mplation, and love, and 
e without being inJQuenced 
r by hope or fcai*, or being 
ible of either, 
he controversy* between 



these great men was referred 
to the decision of the Roman 
Catholic church ; and in 1699, 
tlie pope issued a brief, by 
which twenty three pi'opasi- 
tions, reducible to the two a- 
hove mentioned, were extract- 
ed from Fenelon's "Maxima 
of the saints^' and condemned. 
Fenelon submitted to the deci- 
sion of the church. But his 
enemies were mortified by a 
bon mot of the pope, <<that 
Fenelon was in fault for too 
great love of God; and his 
enemies equally in faidt, for too 
little love of their neighbour.'^ 
QUINTILIANS, a branch 
of the Montanists, who derived 
their name from the prophetess 
Quintilia. Their distuiguisli- 
ing tenet was, that women ought 
to be admitted to perform the 
sacerdotal and episcopal func- 
tions ; grounding their practice 
on Gal. iii. 28. They added 
that Philip, the deacon, had 
four daughters, who were pi'o- 
pheteases, and were doubtless 
of their sect In their assem- 
blies it was usual to see the 
virgins enter in white robes, 
personating prox)hete6ses.| Sec 
Mmtanists. 



R 

EIaBBINISTS, those Jew- ders. See Ckibbalists. 
doctors, who admit the *RACOVIANS, atermsome- 
^ofo, or traditions of the El- times applied to the Polish Uni- 

For a particular account of the controversy between Bossuet and Fenelon, 
so Caxnbray on Pure Love, p. 131—138. Lady Guion's Life and Letters, 
r. Cowper's Translation of Guion's Poemst Chev. Ranway's Life of 
on. Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 328. Butler's Life of Fenelon. 
Hist, of Religion, vol. iv. Broughton, vol. ii. p. 310. 
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tarians^ on account of theii* 
seminary at Racow^ and of 
their adopting the Racovian 
catechism. See Socinians. 

R^VNTERS, a denomination 
in the yeai* 1645, who set up 
tlie light of natuiH^y under the 
name of Christ in men. With 
regard to the church, scripture, 
ministry, &c. their sentiments 
were tlie same with the Seek- 
ers.* See Seekers. 
♦RASKOLNIKS, or Schis- 
matics, a general name for 
dissenters from the Russian 
established cliui*ch; hut they 
call themselves Slarovertsif or 
believers of the old faith, be- 
cause they adhere to the old 
manuscript formularies of the 
Greek church, and i-eject the 
printed formularies of the patri- 
arch JVikan, who in .tlie seven- 
teenth century revised the an- 
cient forms, and (as they say) 
coiTupted them, and then had 
them piintcd by authority, for 
the use of the Russian establish- 
ment. It appears, however, 
that there were dissenters in 
Russia long prior to this period, 
and within four hundred and 
fifty yeara after the introduction 
of Christianity. These were 
called 8trigolniks9 (which see ;) 
but the modern dissenters, 
(who partly an)se out of these, 
in the time of Nikon,) are divid- 
ed into two principal classes, 
the PopoflchinSf and the Bezpo- 
poftchins. The former are di- 
vided into the Staroh^edsif Dia- 
conqftchijiSf Epefanqftchins, and 



TschunaboUsif each of which is 
allowed a place in this Diction- 
ary. 

The Be%pop(^ischvM (who 
were omitted above) indiide 
no less Uian thirteen different 
sects, which eitlier have no re^ 
ular priests, or refuse to ac- 
knowledge those ordained in tiw 
established church.! See Hit. 
hobortiSf Pomaryans, &c, 
♦REALISTS, a party of tte 
schoolmen, who conceive fhii|[ 
universals are realities^ andhav^ 
an existence— a parte mm 
whereas the nominalists conceii^ 
of them only as ideas exiatiqg 
in the mind. Under the di»i 
nomination of Realists wm 
comprehended the Scotists anjl 
Thomists, and all other seclMt 
schoolmen, except the folloWMi 
of Ocham. Among schDoI-# 
vines the term has been used to 
distinguish the orthodox Triik. 
tarians, from the sects wccomk. 
ed heretical.^ 

♦REFORMED CHURCE 
All the churches are considori 
by protcstants as more or km 
reformed, who have BcpainM 
from tlie church of Rome^ bit 
the term is more frequently ip- 
plied to the protestant churcks 
on the Calvinistic plan, to dis* 
tinguish them from Lnflifir 
ans.$ 

♦REFORMERS, a tenn an- 
ally applied to those great and 
illusti'ious men, who introduced 
tlie reformation from popery ii 
the sixteenth century, as Lutiierf 
Calvin, Zuin.;^ius« Mclanctfaoif 



• Calamy's Abridgment of Baxter's History, vol. i. p. 310. 

t Pinkerton's (ireek Church. * Buck's theolog. Diet. 

^ Ibid, in Church Heformed. 
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nany others^ whose senti- 
) Will be found under the 
ninations^ which bear their 
ctive names. 

e English reformers were 
relates and other eminent 
BS^ who introduced the 
nation into this country, 
' the reigns of Henry 
and Edward YI; and 
under that of Queen 
beth. Cranmer, Lati- 
ud Ridley, who were put 
i,th in the reign of Queen 
, for their adherence to 
rotestant faith, held a dis- 
ished rank among the in- 
tents of the reformation in 
md. By them and Bish- 
¥el, the homilies and arti- 
}{ the church of England 
drawn up. See English 
A. 

EFUGEES, a term first 
A to the protestants who 
:t)m France, on the revo- 
1 of the edict of Nantz ; 
fuguenots: but has been 
recently applied to the 
)h, who fled tiieir country 
I time of the revolution in 
dngdom. 

ELIEF KIRK,adenom- 
n of dissenters from the 
h establishment, so far 
as respects the right of 
nage; their congregations 
ing the privilege of choos- 
leur own ministers. This 
n in the Scotch church 
irmed in 1752, when Mr. 
|>ie was deposed ft*om his 
' for refusing to sanction 
•rdination of a preacher 



who was disagreeable to his 
congregation. This exclusion 
served only to make him popu- 
lar, and being soon joined by 
several other ministers, who 
took part with him, they form- 
ed the « Presbytery of Relief ;»' 
and the denomination continu- 
ed increasing, until,*afew yeai*s 
since, they formed a synod, in- 
cluding about sixty congrega- 
tions, and thirty-six thousand 
members.* 

*RELL YANS, tlie foUowers 
of Mr. James Rell^, who main- 
tained the doctrine of univer- 
sal restoration, upon high Cal- 
vinistic principles. Mr. Rel- 
ly first appeared as a preacher 
in connexion with Mr. Whit- 
field, and was very popular, but 
adopting the principles of uni- 
versal salvation, he was of 
course separated from the con- 
nexion, and some of his admir- 
ei*s followed him; and even 
lately, a remnant of them as- 
sembled at Philadelphia Chapel, 
in Windmill street, near Fins- 
bury square, London ; and have 
therefore been called by Mr. 
Evans, Fhiladelphian univer- 
salists 

REMONSTRANTS; Ar- 
minians ; so called from a re- 
monstrance they addressed to 
the states general in 1610, in 
which they state their grievan- 
ces, and pray for relief. In the 
last century, disputes ran very 
high in Holland between Cal- 
vinists and Arminians. Epis- 
copius and Grotius were at the 
head of the party of the latter. 



dams' Religlotls VTorld displayed, vol. iiit p. 223. 
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In order to terminate this con- 
troversy, the famous synod of 
Dort was lield, 1618. The 
most eminent divines of the 
united provinces, both of the 
Arminian and Genevan school : 
and deputies from many of tlie 
reformed churches in Europe 
were assembled on this occa- 
sion. 1'his synod was succeed- 
ed by a severe pcj^sccution of 
the Arminians; their doctrines 
were condemned ; and tliey 
driven from their chu)rhcs and 
country into exile and poverty. 
The learned Grotius, wlio was 
condemned to perpetual impris- 
onment, escaped from his con- 
finement, and took i*efuge in 
France. An account of tlie 
pi'oceedings of the synod may 
be seen in a series of lettei's, 
written by John Hales, who 
was present on the occasion. 
Hie reader is also referred 
tx> an abridgment of Gerard 
Brandt's Histoiy of tlic Refor- 
mation in the low countries, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

RESTORATIONISTS. See 
Universalists, 

RHINSBERGHERS, a par- 
ty of Mcnnonites, said to be 



unitarians, who attend the gen- 
eral meetings of the sect twice 
a year at Rhinsberg, near Ley- 
den. Seo CoUegiates. 

ROGEREENS, so caUed 
from John Rogers, their cUef 
leader. They appeared in New 
England about 1677. Thcor 
distinguishing tenet was, that 
worship performed the first daj 
of the week is a species of idol- 
ati'y which they ought to 'ap- 
pose ; and in consequence of 
this notion they used a vari^ 
of measures to disturb tbtm 
who were assembled for pib- 
lic worship on the Lord's day.* ' 

ROMAN CATHOLlC^or 
memhei*s of the Cuvviiswdt 
Rome, otherwise called PqA&b 
from the pope being adi^M 
as the supreme head of^.^ 
universal chui-ch, the sucoeter 
of St. Peter, and the fouflUa 
of theological truth and ecckih 
astical honours. He givisa Indb 
for the installing bishops^ imd 
archbishops.! He has power 
to convoke general councib; 
to grant dispensations and>iB- 
dulgence^i ; to excommunicate 
offenders ; and to candnisol 
those, whom the church deen 



* Backus* tiist. vol. i. p 473, There is stiU remaining a smaU comp^of 
the Rogereens in Grotan, near New London. See Benedict's Uist. of tfae^Bip- 
tists, vol. ii. p. 426. [ 

t In some lioman Cntholic states, the sovereign nominates persons to bid^ 
oprics, and gpreat benefices ; but bulls from Rome are necess&iy toenableidiem 
to enter into tlie exercise of tlicir functions. See Vattcl's Law of Nations. 

t Canonization is a ceremony in the Romish church, by which peisms de- 
ceased are ranked in the catalogue of saints. 

Tlic beatification of a saint is previous to his canonizatioR. Before thit 
can t«kc place, attestations of virtues and miracles are necessary. These are 
examined, sometimes for several years, by the congregation of rites. Befbie 
a beatified person is canonized, the qualifications of tlie candidate are strict^ 
examined into, in consistories held for that pui7;)ose. After this, the pope d^ 
crccs the ceremony, and appoints the day. 
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woi-thy of that honour. His 
jurisdiction is not^^ liko that of 
other bishops, confined to par- 
ticular countries, but extends 
i through the whole body of Ro- 
7 man Gatliolics in the christian 
T ' world.* He keeps liis coui*t in 
*} great state at the palace of the 
1 Vatican, and is attended by 
T .«eventy cardinals, as his privy 
-Icounsdlors, in imitation of the 
••seventy disciples of our Lord. 
T The pope's il^ority in other 
7 kingdoms is merely spiritual, 
iij'butin Italy he is a temporal 
-r sovereign; Lewis XVIII and 
"f-. the allies having lately i*estoi'ed 
It him to his throne, and to those 
1(» temporalities of which he was 
^^deprived by Buonaparte and 
htiie Fi>ench Revolution. On rc- 
•ritouming his government, pope 
toiFious YII has restored the or- 
Biioder of Jesuits and the inquisi- 
»»tion ; so that the Roman Cath- 
ifiiolic religion is now re-instated 
bnin its ancient splendour and au- 
X9'#ihority. 

r f'lt The principal dogmas of this 
«ri religion are as follow : — 
»*> L That St. Peter was deput- 
v.ed by Christ to bo his vicar, 
n: and the head of the catholic 
church; and the bishops of 
^ 'Borne, being his successors, 
{..o|myQ the same apostolical au- 
u-thority. For our Saviour de- 
clares in Matt^ xvi. 18. " Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock 
wUl I build my church f^ by 
■* which rock they understand St. 
Peter himself, as the name sig- 
nifies, and not his confession, 
as the protestants explain it. 

• This peculiarly distinguishes the 



And a succession in the church 
being now supposed neccssai*y 
under the new testament, as Aa- 
ron had his succession in the 
old, this succession can now be 
shown only in the chair of St. 
Peter at Rome : tliercfoi*e the 
bishops of Rome are his ti'ue 
successors. 

II. That the Roman Catho- 
lic chui'ch is the mother and 
misti'ess of all churches, and 
cannot possibly err in matters 
of faith: for the church has the 
Spirit of God to lead it into all 
truth ; Tlie gates of hell shall 
not prercail against iU Matt. xvi. 
18 ; and Christ, who is himself 
the Truth, has promised to the 
pastors and tcachei'S of the 
church to be rvith thein always, 
even to the end of tlie world. 
Matt, xxviii. 20. A promise 
which the protestants apply to 
the faitliful in general, and not 
to any pai*ticular communion. 

HI. That the scriptures ai«e 
received upon the authority of 
the church ; but are not suffi- 
cient to our faith without apos- 
tolical traditions, which are of 
equal authority with the scrip- 
tures.^ For St. Peter assures 
us that, in St. Paul's epistles, 
there are some things liard to be 
understood, uohich they wlio are 
unlearned and nnstahle wrest, 
as they do also the otiier scHp- 
tures, to tlieir own destruction, 
Q Pet. iii. IG. We arc direct- 
ed by St. Paul to standfast, and 
hM (lie traditiom which we liavc 
been taught, whetlier by word or 
by epistle. 2 Thcss. ii. 15. 

bishop of Rome from other bishops. 
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IV. That seven sacranicnta 
were instituted by Jesus Clu'ist; 
Yiz. baptism, confirmation, eii- 
charist, penance, extreme vnc- 
Hon, orders, and matrimony; 
and that they conier grace. — 
To prove that confirmation, or 
imposition of hands, is a sacra- 
mcnty tliey argue from Acts viii. 
17. — Penance is a sacrament, in 
which the sins we commit after 
baptism are forgiven ; and wliich 
they think was instituted by 
Christ himself when he breath- 
ed upon his ai)osties after his 
resurrection. John xx. 2£« In 
favour of extreme unction, or 
anointing the sick with oil, they 
argue from James v. 14, 15, the 
text as it is j'endered in tlie vul- 
gate : Is any sick among you ? 
Let him call for the priests of tlie 
church, and let them pray over 
him, anointing him with oil, &c. 
J1ic sacrament of Itoly orders is 
inferi*ed fwmi 1 Tim. iv. 14 : — 
That marriage is a sacrament 
tliey think evident from Eph. 
V, 32 : This is a great mystery, 
rei)i'esenting the conjunction of 
Christ and his church. Not- 
withstanding this, they enjoin 
celibacy u]icm the clergy, be- 
cause they do not tliink it jirop- 
er tliat those wJio, by their of- 
fice and function, ought tc be 
wholly devoted to God, should 
be divci'ted from those duties 
by the distraction of a married 
life. 1 Cor. vii. 52. 33. 

V. Th?.t in the mass^ or ]>ub- 
lic service, there' is ofTcred un- 
to God a true and propitiatory 
sacrifice for the quick and dead : 
and that in the sacrament of the 



cuchai*ist, under the forms of 
bread and wine^ is really and 
substantially present tiie body 
and blood, together with tin 
soul and divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; and that there U 
a conversion made of the whale' 
substance of the bread into his 
body, and of the wine into his 
blood, which is called UwmA^ 
stantiation ; according to ow 
Lord's words to his apoeflea^ 
This is my hoiy^^jfi, AIatt.zxri. 
26; wherefore it' becomes with 
them an object of adoratioii. 
Farther, it is a matter of dis-' 
cipline, not of doctrine, in the 
Roman church, that the laUj 
receive the eucharist in onfr 
kind ; that is in bread on^. ' 

y L That there is a jpufgnti^f 
ry ; and that souls keptprisonvi 
ers there do receive help by tM 
suffrages of tiie faithful. Frit 
it is said in 1 Cor. iii. 15^ ff 
any man^s work sIuM be burnmi 
lis shall sniffer loss ; bathe hm>i 
sdf shall be saved, yet so as hf 
fire; which they understand of' 
the flames of purgatory. Thqri 
also believe that souls are re- 
leased from purgatory by the 
prayers and alms which are of* 
fered for them, principally bj 
the holy sacrifice of the masb* 
They call purgatory a middle 
state of souls, where those en- 
ter who depart this life in God's 
grace; yet not without some 
less slain, or guilt of punish- 
ment, which retards them from 
entering heaven. 

VII. That the saints reign- 
ing with Christ, (and especially 
tlie blessed virgin,) ai-o to bi 
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Jionourcd and invoked, and that 
they do offer prayers unto God 
for us ; and their relics to bo 
liad in veneration. These hon- 
ours, however, are not divine, 
lut relative; and i*edoiind to 
the divine glory. See Rev. v. 
S ; viii. 4, &c. 

VHI. That the images of 
Christ, of the blessed virgin, 
(the mother of 6od,)and of oth- 
er saints, ought to be retained 
in churches ; and lionour and 
V'eneration to be given to them, 
. oyen as the images of cheni- 
bim were allowed in the most 
holy place. 

IX. That the power of indul- 
S^nces was left by Christ to the 
church, and that the use of 
tHem is very benelBcial to chris- 
^icin people ; according to St. 
^"Siitt. xvi. 1 9. By indulgences 
*lmey do not mean leave to com- 
^*^t sin, nor pardon for sins to 
^<ome; but only releasing, by 
"*^^ power of the keys commit- 
to the church, the debt of 
)mporal punishment, which 
^^ay remain due npon account 
^^"f our sins, after the sins them- 
^«lves, as to their guilt and 
'^^temal punishment, have been 
^Jready remitted tJirough re- 
"^entance and confession ; and 



b V virtue of the merit of Christ 
and of all the saints. 

Tlie church of Rome receives 
tlie Apostles', the Nicene, and 
Athanasian creeds; with all 
other things delivei*ed, defined^ 
and declaml by tlie canons, and 
general councils, and pailicu- 
larly by the council of Trent,* 
which was convened in opi^si- 
tion to the doctrines of Lutber 
and Calvin ; since which time 
no general council has been 
held. 

The ceremonies of this church 
are numerous and splendid, as 
the sign of the cross, holy wa- 
ter, blessing of bells, incense 
and burning of wax tapers by- 
day light with the most splen- 
did vestments, and the most 
costly crucifixes of silver and 
gold, images and paintings, &c. 
They also observe a variety of 
holy days, as the festivals of 
Christ and of the saints, &c. 
The pope also grants a jubilee, 
i. e. a general indulgence, ev- 
ery twenty-fifth year, or often- 
er, upon special occasions.! 

That this is the general doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic 
church will not be disputed, 
though there ai'e many shades 
of difference according, to the 



• This council was convoked by Paul III, and aesembled in 1/5:46, and con. 
^inued by twenty-five sessions till the year 1563, under Julius 111, and Pius VI, 
in order to correct, illustrate, and fill with perspicuity tlie doctrines of the 
church, to restore the vigour of its discipline, and to reform tlic lives of its 
ministers. The decrees of tliis council, together with the creed of pope Pi- 
us rV, contain a summarv of the doctrines of tlie Roman Catholics. 

t See pope Pius' Creed. Bossuet's Exposition of tlie Catholic Creed, p. 62 
—107. Challoner's True Principles of a Catholic. Gother's Papist, misrepre- 
sented and represented. Crounds of the Catholic Doctrine. Explication of 
the Sacrifice of tlie \fa<s, p. 22—35. Komau CnthoVic princJplcj. Brcnt'a 
Council of Trent. 
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different degrees of light affiwd- 
cd in different countries or cir- 
cumstances I but the great car- 
dinal point of tlie catiiolic reli- 
gion appears to be impjicUfaitlh 
or a steadfast determination to 
believe whatever is taught by 
the church or the highest cccle- 
tiastical authorities. It is said 
that according to this principle 
a correct creed is not of so much 
importance as a disposition at 
all times to submit our faith to 
authorilyy and to believe as the 
church believes, without exam- 
ination or demur. 

But the political opinions of 
the Catholics have been con- 
sidered of more impoiiiance to 
the welfare of protestant states^ 



ment £» a rq^l ofth^pemit- 
lawst* he psroposed sevefBlqam^: 
tions «' on the existence and' 
extent of the lype's dispensing 
power, which were transmittefil 
to the universities of PtiHsy 
Louvain, Alcala, Douay, SotaU 
manca, and VaUedolid, and*flte 
following is said to betUjEiip 
unanimous reply. • ' » "^ 

« I. That the pope, or tiai^ 
dinals, or any body of mett^iMv? 
any individual of the chnrcbifiC 
Rome, has not any civS-anfluiS^ 
rity, power, jurisdicti<ni,(nrAiVF 
eminence, whatsover, Witlimthe 
realm of England. ' < ' wttnl 

^<II. That the pope^bY'i^ltfi 
dinals, or any body ^ nien» br 
any individual of tiie GfaurAlf 



and in the general question of Rome, cannot absolve or **dt|(x 

toleration. It has been said pcnse his majesty V.siMoob 

that the pope claims a dispens- jects from their oadbs) ^of^Mt 

ing power, as to oatlis of alio- giunce, upon any pretext itftfif 



giance, and a paramount au- 
thority beyond all temporal 
powers. That the Jesuits and 
some other Catholic priests have 
taught this, and that some am- 
bitious popes have acted upon 
this principle, can hardly be de- 
nied ; but that these claims arc 
now relinquished, and the right 
denied by intelligent Catholics, 
appeains probable from the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

In the year 1788, when the 
committee of English Catho- 
lics waited on Mr. Pitt respect- 
ing tlieir application to parlia- 



soever. » f;*ifntte 

<ail. That there is ^^Iftl^ 
ciplc in the tcnela of t(i^**eiilltf- 
olic faith, by which 6a«lMilifi 
are justified in not keopiiMftlllli 
with heretics, or othtfT'^rtute 
differing from them in celigtMfli 
opinions, in any transivatioll^li- 
ther of a public or apri^tVMl- 
ture.'* .; n«'i k 

As to the pcrsecDtion'tOf Im^ 
etics, it is admitted ^thftt{i#> 
merly this was heldtoHb^iilto- 
fnl, not by Cathidics '«Vily*,jH|Mt 
by all the sects in chridtenMlil; 
but thotlhe Catholics 7ik0*h!^ 



• The Catholic claims have undergone a discussion in the house 
the result of which has been more favourable to ^e hoj^es of that bo<!y 





Ckriolian Observer, July 1816. 
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opinion, they ^ most ex- 
ydeny;" and it is in gen- 
lenied by all sects and 
Sf except among the most 
int and illiberal. 
3 number of Catholics in 

Britain is estimated at 

eighty eight thousand ; 

1 Ireland at about three 

ns to two of protestauts. 

whole of Christendom the 

writer estimates their 
ir at about eighty mil- 
to sixty five millions of 
itants."* 

)SECRUCUNS,certain 
itical philosophers, who, 
fourteenth century, form- 
ecret society, pretending 
knowledge of the philos- 
^s stone, and other won- 

mysteries derived from 
^yptians, Chaldeans, and 
. Among their most cel- 
5d professors they reckon 
Behmen, the mystic, Dr. 
"t Fludd, an English phy- 
, and many others of ec- 
c genius and learning, 
blended the mysteries of 
my, chemistry, and theol- 
into one system. The 
Rosecrucian is of chemic- 
rivation, from ros^ dew, 
TuXf the cross ; because 
considered dew as the 
solvent of gold, and the 
as an emblem of lux, the 

those lettci*s being all 
id out of the figure of a 
.f The Rosecrucians have 
lometimes confounded with 



theyree masons, who pretend al* 
so to mystic secrets. 

♦RUSSIAN CHURCH. Th<4 
Russians, like otlier nations, 
were originally Pagans, and 
worshipped fire, (which tliey 
considered as the cause of thun- 
der,) under the name of perun, 
and the earth under the nama 
volata ; at the same time, hav- 
ing some notions of a future 
state of rewards and punish- 
ments. Ciiristianity was first 
protessed by the Princess Olga, 
who was baptized at Constan- 
tinople. She recommended it 
to her grandson Vladimir, on 
whose bantism, in 988, it was 
adopted l^ the nation general- 
ly^ and from that time the 
Greek church has been the es- 
tablished religion throughout 
Russia, and Greek literature 
greatly encouraged. During 
tiie middle ages, however, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation 
and some other popish peculia- 
rities were covertly introduc- 
ed ; and, by the irruption of the 
Mongol Tartars, in the fifteenth 
century, a stop was put to learn- 
ing and civilization for full two 
centuries ; but on the accession 
of the present dynasty in 1613^ 
civilization and .Christianity 
were restored, and scht>ols es- 
tablished for the education of 
the clergy. 

The Russian clergy are di- 
vided into regular and sex;ular, 
the former ai*e all monks, and 
the latter are the parochial 



.dam's Religious World displayed, p. 1, Sccw— p. 54, 94. Butler's Ad- 
o protestants. 

loshsijny vol. It* p. 226. Ency. Perthensis^ 
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dergy. The superiour clergy 
are caUIed Airhii-es^ but the ti- 
tle uf Metropolitan, or Bishop, 
is pei-sonal, and not pi-opcrly 
attached to the sec, as in the 
western church. IS ext after tlie 
Archires rank the black clergy, 
including the chiefs of monas- 
teries aiid convents, and after 
tlieni the Monks. The secular 
priests are called tlie white 
clergy, including the Protoires 
Tor pi'oto-popes) priests and 
deacons, together with the Rea- 
ders and Sacristans. These 
amounted, in 1805, throughout 
the empire, to ninety eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and twen- 
ty six. The white dlb*gy must 
be married before they can be 
ordained, but must not marry a 
second time : but are at liberty 
then to enter among the black 
clergy, and a way is thus oix'.n- 
ed for their accession to the 
higher orders. The whole em- 
pire is divided into thirty six di- 
ocesses, (or eparcfucs,) in which 
arc four hundred and eighty 
three cathedrals, and twenty 
six thousand five hundi'ed and 
ninety eight churches. 

The churches are divided into 
three parts ; 1 . the altar, where 
stands the holy table, crucifix, 
&c. which is separated f mm the 
body of the church by a large 
screen (ikonostcs) on whic h ai-ft 
painted our Saviour, the Virgin, 
the Apostles, and other saints. 
Up(m a platfoi*m before this are 
placed the readers and singers* 
and here tlie preacher general- 
ly stands behind a moveable 
desk. £• The Nave or body of 



the church, which may be call- 
ed the inner court: and 3. Ths 
Trapeza, or outer court : boA 
these are designed for the con- 
gregation, but neither have any 
seats. The walls of the church 
ai'e highly embellished witb 
script ui'e paintings, ornament- 
ed with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, but no images. 

The church sei-vice is con- 
tained in twenty volumes foliOf 
in the Slavonian language^ 
which is not well understood 
by the common people. Parti 
of the scriptui'cs are I'ead in the 
service ; but few, even of the 
ecx;lesiastics, possess a complete 
bible. 

The patriarch of Russia iras 
formerly almost equal in aii«> 
thority with the Czar himsdf $ 
but Peter tlie Gi-eat, on tiie 
death of the patriarch in irOQ, 
abolished his office, and ap- 
pointed an Exarch. In irSi 
he abolished this office also, and 
appointed a <« holy legislative 
synod" fi>r the government of 
the church« at the head of which 
is always placed a layman of 
rank and eminence. The raiD- 
nastic life \^ as once so prev#« 
lent in this country, that theie 
wci*e four hundi'ed and sevenljf 
nine convents for men, 
seventy four for women, 
which there were about seven 
thousand monks and nuns, &c 
but this k?nd of life was 
much disrouraged by Peter 
Great, and the Empress Cath 
rino, that the religions are no 
reduced to about five thousa 
monks and one thousand se 
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tm hundred nuns ; a great part 
of their revenues has also been 
alienated, and appropriated to 
the suppoi*t of hospitals and 
houses tor the poor. For the 



doctrines of this communion, 
see the Greek Church : and for 
theprinciples of dissenters from 
it, see RaskolnikB.* 



Sabbatarians, a de- 

nomination of christians, who 
keep the seventh day as the 
. Sabbath, and are to be found 
{irincipaily, if not wholly among 
the baptists. The thi*ee fol- 
lowing propositions contain a 
summary of the grounds of their 
practice. 1. That Grod has re- 
quired the observance of the 
seventh, or last day in eveiy 
week, to be observed by man- 
kind universally for the week- 
ly Sabbath. S. That this com- 
Buind of God is perpetually 
binding on man till time shall 
be no more. S. That this sa- 
cred rest of the seventh day 
Sabbath is not (by divine au- 
ttority) changed from the sev- 
enth and last to the first day of 
the week, or that the scripture 
•Ifjes no where require the ob- 
servation of any other day of the 
'^eek for the weekly Sabbatli, 
fcut the seventh day only. 

Many of the Sabbatarians 
^liser^'e the first dav of the 
'^^^eek also, in conformity to tho 
general custom of christians. 



founded (as should seem) on the 
practice of the apostles. See 
Acts XX. 7. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Rev. 
i. 10. 

Some divines, however, con- 
ceive that the first day of the 
week was the original Sabbath ; 
that it was changed at the giv- 
ing of the law, and restored at 
the resurrection of Christ. The 
spirit of the command is sup- 
posed only to require a seventh 
day, however it is reckoned; 
and as the sun rises and sets at 
different hours in various cli- 
mates, it seems impossible that 
all nations should observe tlie 
same precise time.f 

There are two congregations 
of the Sabbatarians in London, 
one among the General Bap- 
tists, the other among the Par- 
ticular Baptists ; and a few are 
found in different parts of the 
kingdom. In America the Dun- 
kers and Keithians may be reck- 
oned of that class ; and the 
Abyssinians, and some mem- 
ber of the Greek Church keep 
both the Sabbaths.:): 



* Pinkerton's Present State of the Greek Church in Russia, 8vo. 1814. 

t See Kennicot's Dissertation on Ca n and Abel, p. 1 84 

i Doddridge's Lectures Evans' Sketch, 12th ed. p. 201 Comthwaite's 

^^cts, publish* d about 1740. See alse Cluoidlery Orton, Falnier, and Dr* 

Watts' Holiness of times and placea 
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•SABEANS, or SABiAW8,the 
ancient inhabitants o& Arabia^ 
"v^ho worshipped the hosts of 
heaven(in Jleb.Sabbaoth)tho\ig\i 
at the same time they acknowi* 
edited a supreme Being, by 
whom they were created.* See 
Zabians. 

A sect in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory are called by the same 
name, whose ci'eed is a com- 
pound of Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and Idolatry. See JI/eTi- 
dai. 

SABELLIANS, the disci- 
pies of Sabellius, an African 
bishop (or presbyter) in the 
third centnry. He maintained 
that the Divine Essence sub- 
sisted in one person only, name- 
ly, the Father ; but that a cer- 
tain energy, or I'ay of divinity, 
was united to the man Jesus, and 
formed the character of the Son 
of God ; while a similar divine 
emanation — a celestial wannth 
«— <'onstitute4 the Holy Ghost. 
This they endeavoured to illus- 
trate by comparing Grod the 
Father to the material Sun, the 
Wonl, or Son of Grod, to the 
light issuing therefrom, and the 
Holy Spirit to the heat emanat- 
ing from the same source. His 
doctrine seems to differ from 
that of Noetus in this respect, 
that the latter taught it was the 
one person of the Deity which 
acted under the three relative 
characters, as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit ; the Creator, Re- 



deemer, and Sanctiiier of mai- 
kind; wlionce his foilowen 
were reckoned Patri-pasriani s 
but not so the Sabelliansy who 
preserved a sort of distinction 
between the sacred Threes tho^ 
it was not personal. This sys- 
tem is called an economical or 
modal trinity, and its bdieven 
are called Modalists^^ 

Sabellius had many foUowm 
during the age in which heUvr 
ed; and modificationsof hisdoe- 
trines have subsisted in variooB 
succeeding denominations. Itis 
said to be found in the 'creed of 
many of the general baptifltsm 
the principality of Wales. Th 
Swedenborgians have also beai 
charged with Sabellianisiii4':< 

SACOPHORI, i.e.penDi0 
who wear sackcloth, as.ceFtaiB 
christians affected to do i&.tbD 
foui*th century, by way of p» 
ance and mortification.^ 

•SACRAMENTABIAH8, 
a term applied at the time of tto 
reformation to all who itsM 
the real presence in the sacit- 
ment 

SADDUCEES, an andent 
Jewish sect, said to be fouadsd 
about three hundred years be- 
fore Christ, by one Sadockf^ 
is reported by tradition to hate 
been the disciple of Antigoim 
Socho, president of the ^Qhe- 
drim of Jerusalem. This cele- 
brated teacher inculcated apure 
and disinterested principle of 
obedience to God, independent 



* Ency. Perthensis. 

•\ Alosheim, vol. i. p. 244. Waterland on the Trinity, p, 385. 

^ Adam's Religious World displayed. 

i History of Religion, vol. iv. Art^ Sacophor. 
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of rewards and punishmentsy 
from wliich some of his disci- 
ples inferred tiiat none were to 
be expecti'it ; and hence tlie sect 
degenerated into infidelity ; and 
denied the being of angels and 
spirits, and, consequentky, a fu- 
ture state. Acts xxiii. 8. 

it has been said that they re- 
jected all the sacred writings 
hut those of Moses ; and it is 
probable that some did so, but 
that this was not universally the 
^case.^ It is certain, indeed, 
■that they rejected the traditions 
•of the elders, and paid little 
i attention to any religious forms. 
iTo make amends for this, how- 
iever, they wei-e very strict in 
administering justice between 
-man and man; so much so, that 
fflome have derived the denomi- 
^nation from the Hebrew word 
-for justice, which is piv. In 
tlieir philosophy they were Ep- 
v'jcureans or Materialists ; but 
^did not admit of a resurrection : 
land were so far fi'om Necessa- 
' lians, that they were great advo- 
cates for the doctrine of free- 
T'Will, and totally rejected that 
Itif divine influences.f The his- 
- 'iory of the Sadducees may be 
«' traced do^n to the middle ages, 
^i and there are still said to be 
-: some remains of this sect in 
• Africa. See Jews. 

SAMARITANS, the inhabi- 

' tants of Samaria, but chiefly 

the Cuthites, \vhom the kings 

of Assyria sent from beyond the 



Euphrates to people that coun-' 
ti*y after they had caiTied a- 
way captive the children of Is- 
rael. Tiie Samai'itans, being 
a mixed multitude, at first wor- 
shipped Jehovah in connexion 
witli their former idols, (2 Kings 
xvii. 24 — 33.) until a Jewish 
priest was sent to instruct them. 
At length Alexander the Great 
permitted them to build a tem- 
ple on mount Gerizim, in op- 
position to that of Jerusalem. 
John iv. £0. Sanballat, the 
govemour, made Menasses, 
the son of Juddua, high priest, 
and from this time they main- 
tained, that this was the place 
where men ought to worship. 
This created an enmity between 
the two nations, which has nev- 
er subsided to this day. 

When Menasses was made 
high priest, he taught the Sa- 
maritans to worship the true 
God only according to the Mo- 
saic institutions ; and from this 
period they renounced idolatry 
and were considered a sect of 
the Jewish religion. 

The Samaritans receive only 
the pentateuch, Tor five books 
of Moses,) and their copy dif- 
fers materially fi-om that of the 
Jews in some chronological 
dates ; it has also some repeti- 
tions and elucidatory passages, 
but the most material differ- 
enre is that in Deut. xxvii. 12, 
13. they have transposed the 
names Ebal and Gerizim to 



• Prideaux*s Connection, Anno. 107. Basnage*8 Hist. lib. 2, cap. 5. Scal- 
iger Elencli Triher, cap. 16. 

f Prideaiix's Connect Anno. 44-6. Lamy and Beaiisobrjj^'s Intpoduct. Cal- 
met's Diet. vol. ii* new ed. Stack])ouse*s Hist of tlie Bible, 8vo. rol. v. p. 118* 
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favour their schismatic temple ; 
it is also written in the biima- 
ritan character, which sume 
suppose to be the ancient Ue- 
brcWf but on this the learned 
are much divided. 

The Samaritans liavc been, 
like the Jew^^ dispersed in va* 
rious countiies ; but lor a long 
time their chief residence has 
been Napiouse, tiie ancient 
Sichem. As late as l&UB, we 
learn fnim authentic docu- 
ments,"^ that thev still c<mtinue 
at Naplouse. They inhabit old 
deserted houses in a bad part 
of the city ; and live in the most 
abject poverty. Those whose 
condition is most tolerable ai*e 
in the service of the chief of the 
country, which employment just 
affords them bread. The oth- 
ers endeavour to /»ain it by in- 
dustry ; many of tiiem keep 
shop, and live by petty com- 
merce. 

The Samai*itans9 like the 
Jews of the East, eat only of 
the fl<^sh of animals, killed by 
one of their own sect^ and with 
certain formalities. They are 
separated fi-om the Jews, Turks 
and Christians, and form no 
alliances with tliem. If they 
are forced in their employment 
to touch a sti'an^r, or his gar- 
ment, they purify themselves as 
soon as possible. The dead are 



considered as impure, and th«y 
cause them to be buried by the 
lurks and Christians. They 
consider themselves to be true 
Israelites of the tribe of Jo« 
seph ; and say that their law 
is written in the true Hebrew 
language. They have a priest 
oi the race of Levi, but no 
iiuan or grand pontiff. They 
say, that tney have not had any 
priests of the race of Aaron for 
one hundred and fifty yean 
past. 

The Samaritans celebrate the 
first day of the passover at mid<- 
night ; a sheep is killed in the 
synagogue, i*oasted and eateii 
there. Since the year 1788 they 
have not been able to repair to 
mount Gerizim for worsh^; 
but have nfiered their sacrificed 
in the city Naplouse, whichf. 
they say, << is comprised in tbe 
chosen place." According to 
their account, there are no Sar 
maritans in the East, excepting 
at Naplouse and Jaffa. These 
amount to two hundred perr 
sons, men, women, and chil<^^ 
dren, composi ng thirty familieaJ 
These are extremely exact iH 
their observance of the ceremo-. 
nies prescibed by Mose^ ; an^ 
have preserved their pentateucli 
with the utmost care.t 

*SAMMANS, ScHAMA]!rs,or 
SiiAMA^s, (as the first letter is 



• The celebrated Gregoire applied to the Censul of Alepijo for information 
respecting the Samjiritans of Naplouse, who obtained from the chief of the 
synaj^jcue an ans\er in Arabic, which was translated into the French bjr 
c3orances, senior consul of France. 

t Calmet's Dictionary, vol. ii. new ed. vol. iv. 239—468 ; vol. v. 310. Stack- 
house's Hist ot theiBible. Gregoire's Histoire Des Sectes Ueiigieuses. Tom. iu 
p. 325, 326, &c. 
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differenflj pronounced,) were 
originally worshippers of the 
heavens, (inUeb. Shemim^J and 
the heavenly bodies. Such were 
the ancient Chaldeans, Syrians, 
and Canaanites, ^hose idol was 
Baal'Samen, or Et-Samen, tiie 
Lord or God of heaven, by 
which they meant the sun ; and 
ihey had a city and temple, call- 
ed Betli-Shemeshf the city or 
temple of the sun, whose He- 
brew name is Shemesh. 

From these Sammans seem 
to have sprung the SammanC'S, 
ap ancient sect of philosophers 
in India, from whom Dr^Priest- 
lejr thinks the Hindoo religion 
was originally derived. " The 
Bammanians Tor Sammans) be- 
tkg persecutea by the Bramins, 
tnd driven by tliem out of India 
JProper, are thought to have 
taken refuge in Pegu, Siam, and 
•flier countries beyondthe Gan- 
ges ; and it is supposed that the 
religion of those countries was 
derived from their principles. 
The religion of the Lamas in 
Hbet is also said to be a re- 
fbraied SchamanLsm. See ThU 
keHans. And from the same 
source this author, with great 
probability, derives the modem 
Schamans of Siberia. 

<« The people ai*c at present 
described as wholly illiterate ; 
but their predecessoi*s are said 
to have written many books on 
philosophy and religion. They 
believe in one God, the maker 
of all things ; but they think 
tiiathe pays no attention to the 
affairs of men, leaving the gov- 
OTiment of th.e world to iidJeri- 



our beings, to whom, thei*efore, 
all their devotions ai*e address- 
ed. Both the celestial bodies, 
and all terrestrial objects of con « 
sidcrable magnitude, arc objects 
of woi*ship to them ; though some 
of them only believe that moun- 
tains, and gi*cat bodies of water, 
ai-^ the habitation of the gods, 
and not tiienisehes animated. 
They have, however, a great 
variety of subordinate deities, 
whom they invoke for difiei-ent 
purposes, viz. one for health, 
another for their ( attic, another 
when they travel, anotlier for 
the women, another for their 
children, another for their mn- 
deer, &c. &c. thinking that par- 
ticular spirits preside over and 
have the care of them. But 
though they have goddesses, as 
well as gods, they do not be- 
lieve that they are married. 
These spirits, they suppose, ap- 
pear to their priests in tlie foi-m 
of bears, serpents, or owls; and 
on this account they have a 
particular respect for those an- 
imals. 

<< Besides these deities of a 
iiatui^ superiour to man, the 
Siberians worship the jnanss of 
their ancestors, and especially 
of the settlers of coh>nies, whom 
they I'egard as demi-gods. 

** They not only suppose that 
there are superiour beings of 
\evy different dispositions, some 
friendly and others unfriendly 
to men, but think the best dis- 
posed of them are sometimes 
partial, obstinate, and vindic- 
tive : and over the malevolent 
deities they place one of much 



■uperiour power, .whom, the; •SAM0KB£^T8^(;;pKNTiB[» 

«iili Seaitan. Bgjt though he. ia or .seU-b^pf^eni., ^..wipU: wti 

very wicked, tiicy think it jioa- in Ruasi^. who Wgiu^riijI'ilDM 

flibleto appease hiini and there- the church. 'Jl^iej: t!J^iW^|!t 

fore much of tlieir wui-slup ia the.m8elyea»uudei^<9n.ffiQj^jl^ 

addressed to hiin. nu other persona are """JryiTti 

" Tliey have no temples* but ly pure to perAfruf l^.^i^fat 

perform their i-eli^ious rite^in ttiem.t iMuiIiiiiiti 

the open air, on eminences, or SANDEMANIAjS^S^iiIKIm 

the hanks of rivet's. In some denomination arose ifii^cottiff 

places their religious ceremo- about the year l-7S)j,)^itqi»u 

nics are performed at any hour originally called filnj^iffli IWH. 

of the clay indifTcrcntly ; but that term above,) .^iii,,||» 

generally during the night, by wards Saiidemaniuisfiwi^ 

the light of a fii-c, kindled for following circuin^Aance.,^;;^ 

the puipuse. Soon after tlic yea^, ifSfi^ 

"They have idols of stone Mr. Robert S^kndciuafi*,^^ 

or wood, having aonie rude re- der in one of these c^ui'/i^i^.M 

semblance of the human form, ScoUand. pubUslie4.a,ier)e^^ 

and they pretend to feed them, letters addressed tf> Air. Jjuv^ 

smearing their faces witli blood Hervey, occasioned by hii^ "v^ 

and grease. By way ofincens- ron and Arnasio, in whicji jift 

ing them, they make a smoke endeavours tt-t^liow tliatliispiig 

with burning flesh, blood, or tion of faith bcontradic^'yi;^,^ 

houglia of tip and wormwood tUesci-iptureaccoiint of it; Hiii^ 

before them. But when mis- would oidy aei've to lead^pt;;]. 

fortunes befall them, they load profewedly holiling ,th^.jl|i^ 

them with abuse, sometimes trines called Calvinistic, njx* 

dash them against the gi-ound, tablish their own righteo^gpos 

throw them into the water, or upon their frames, ferlin^.JM 

beat them '^Ih rods. acts of faitk The lc8dfnga{» 

" Man they believe to be timenta which ^Ir. SandaQMi 

compounded of soul and body ; endeavours to prove Jti j^^ 

and that immediately after letters, are aa fudqw,; ' '' ' , 

death the soul passes into anoth- I. That justifying! &ld»^# 

er state of existence; which, more than asimpie^'elierg^BB 

ho5V"ever, most of them think to truth, or the divine testiiqoiif^ 

be at least but a very uncom- pa'i'iively received, ., .,', ,,, 

fortable one, and therefore they II. Thiit this divine teatuUn 

have a great dread of death."* ny carries in itself sulfi^fnt; 

fnstituti(Hi> of M^(<. 
)ie quoteg,') bitnMlflc^ 

t Pinlurtoa'a Greek Cbiircb, p. 334: ,■ ■ 
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id of hopOf and occasion of 
X) every one^ who believes 
tlioiiC atqr thing wrought in 
r done by ub^ to give it a 
:ular direction to our- 

» support this system^ the 
emanians allege^ tliat fkith 
led receMng me late of the 
; and the apostle often 
LS of faith and tmtli to the 
pui^pose9asinJohn3cvi. 13. 
pint iff truths S Cor. iv. 13. 
ipiri^ qf faith ; Acts vi. 7. 
md to me faith ; 1 Pet i. 
« dbe^vg the truths and di- 
itfaer passages. The scrip- 
consider laith^ not as a 
of oorSf iior as any action 
ed by the human mind ; but 
in direct opposition to ev" 
K'orky ivfaether of body or 
. See Rom. iv. 4, 5. This 
ast excludes every idea of 
ily in the mind, from the 
)r of justification ; so that 
innot i^eak of preparatory 
s of any sort, ip^ithoutmalc- 
h^ gospel a law of works. 
iiL 27. Where is boosting 
^ Bis exi^idedf kc. Now 
iiig cannot be excluded* if 
hing, done by us, sets us in 
re probable way of obtain- 
llie sfdvafion, which is of 
s, ' whether it be called by 
lames of a law work, seri- 
xercise of seeking souls, or 
iring to obtain an interest 
!irist, &,r. 

rery doctrine, then, which 
es us to do, or endeavour, 
thing towards our accept- 
with God, stands opposed 
G doctrine of the apostles, 
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which, instead of directing us 
what to do, sets before us all, 
that the roost disquieted con-> 
science can require in order to 
acceptance with God, as alrea^ 
dy done and finished by Jesus 
Christ 

Some of '< thepopularpreach** 
ers," as they were called, had 
taught that it was of the es- 
sence of faith, to believe tliat 
Christ is ours : but Mr. San^ 
deman contended, that that 
which is believed in true faith 
is the truth, and what would 
have been the truth, though we 
had never believed it They 
invited sinners to repent and 
believe in Christ in order to 
forgiveness ; but he maintain- 
ed, that the gospel contained 
no offer but that of evidence j 
but that it was merely a re- 
cord or testimony to be credit- 
ed. They had taught thatthough 
acceptance with God (which in- 
cluded the forgiveness of sins) 
was merely on account of the im- 
puted righteousness of Christ; 
yet that no one was forgiven^ 
or accepted of God, till he re- 
pented of his sin, and received 
Christ by faith ; but he insists 
that there is acceptance with 
God for sinners, while suph, 
before <<any act, exercise, or 
exertion of their minds wliat- 
sover ;^ and that, << a passive 
belief of this quiets the guilty 
conscience, begets hope, and so 
lays the fcwndation for love." 

The authors, to whom Mr. 
Sandeman refers under the ti^* 
tie of <* popular preachers,^* are 
Flavel, Boston. Guthrie, the 




^rakigM^. Ac 1?iiwe<)(ft b<u jGe^u ]iRfinB,w>tiUii„. 

treated with great jKiWWnyiimf ;i?M> "^f£ f<9 tb^4 

vpntai^iitK yetsfvi^ftfipwri- ah*.; li>uteiUMin^,in>'>f . 

tf)i%, who baiv.e y^iqattMl tb««e wl in > riflkt ,jpai^t->r.4 

Ptifij^ra ;Crfra^b» iiuf«c^if^, abuns .9f thw vviKifS 

have. a(iiipwl«!dim!L that W bw tlMny (ioT>Ui)Ueain RT^Pfi^ 

pointed out many blemiabes lu t}Ki|^initivBpn)i«s^^i9l 

tlii^m-itingsi OUMraWveen- wijrlovp i-evi^in^ijwiftm^ 

d«^vou^ed.ta^pllo.1(, tbat Mr- ancientcbrutiaM^frnMiff 

dandeman's nption of faitb* l^ iiy rteroer/ia^tiih.il Ci»h \ 

^iudins^Upoticwrvenceofthe »o neither alioNld »ffjifiiA 

VjU with ^xwpel plan of sal- duties or «iq>reasiwm^ 

ntioo,.. cupfounilH the faith of aUowet] to fail. . ., ,/r , 
devila intb tl)a( of christians. At tbciv )uve fcn^tSr )_. 

f^ ia e^o^ated tadeoeiTsthe the admission of « W'^f^ 

souls of men. It has also been ber» and on otlu^r 9€fit 

q^sexre^tbat though Mr. 8an- they use the kis^ or cl)9<n 

l^wt^tMnita of tbeacta of fiiith the saluting vai:}i, otbcr),i| . 

.ii»A IcwOf 98 fruits of believing holf Vm, ailuty UiV -4*'., , . 

the truth) yet •< all hia godli- nation believe ertprrs^ly ^^cu^ 

Bfwn conBisting (as he acknowl- ed» Boffi. xvi. 16 ; ut^. i^ 

fldgeSfjinlavrtothatwhidiSrst 1 Cor-iTi. ^0. Thiiyalsopro^- 

txUev^ bfJih" a amountB to tise . washing; cacli otlieir's fe^t)! 

nothing but self-love. for wliicli tu^agu thcf ^ege 

., Tbe^QCifai prarticee !n John xtii. t4,.>^,,,,^ .hnul^a 
^])ich t^ doapiHiiwtion differ They ho]d.ltt,,<TiMMilllff'tf^ 

f^om tbe gOTt^rali^ of other goods, bo far ^a.w^JmlnM|^ 

chmtiaju wee BafoUow: is to coniuderqH/mi^ipj^m 

They adiainister the Loid's bis (masessioQ w4'ilff?inin^^ 

. mnwr er«ry Sabbath; fur th»y ble ia the calls pf .0KI JffQM||l 

]0i^Hp<>athecbri8tuui Sabbi^ of tbe, , cbuwb ;■ -.tpj ifflWBgy 

^designed fw tbe celebration tbe .wdaw&ilnev.m,- wJdlM 

«f4iviiteoT4i)i>U|ic4(*'wbicbiure treasurea:.gH e^tr^htM^aj 

smmaitFUyT eftnin<i«eid in. Acts Ute^ApartAnr^nyi^qf^ 

U.4S. ^Th«yma^veeklyo«f- ,*»re,Wf-»w«lpiftFaw,j „j ^^ 

teetions bc^oP^tbo Loiid'pBup- - TMy «^lQW'i^.jIH(n(lf;i'ttF 

per, &r;ttw. support of tbe poor. imv^;.4iY»jr9WW>Wh 9Ki]ps 

i«nd defrajFiog- other expeuKs. Idtcyii afccinf^ .cQaqw^' ^Vi 

:-. In tbe interval between tlwir fikQuaBWHmi^i^|y">fim[; 

morning and afternoon service,, but 'anprebending a lot to be 

'tfiejr f>8ve their love feasts,, of Barf«d,:'*i8*iPP**TC''f J*'******' 

wbwb.ewerymeinbiai^isFequir-, pi^v.ihg.atcM^,fl'!t'^4t?» a^i 
cd to p«)itak«t to tflstity' they Th^ lmve,«4lJUiro1ijyr..(Ml. jbI- 

are all brethren of one family. dcrs,niistorsorbisbop^ni«Ah 

They allege, tbat.these Iot^ ' cljul^; .JhO^ C'M(a>«M)lesr 
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4ldh^/ Wi^! dP Hairnrhig KtHM led tlieiiiddv^ poMif-iafcMf ptt». 

'iAjat^&A&hit hitrvd^ tfl*« tib f^ts, arM amgela.^ "'^ * 

ll(0j(ft<ttit objtetiotte, It" 4uaHfi^ ' ' S AlPURNf M(6, ant MbfK^Ut^ 

]M. ttcCordfail^'fiQ the' hiMlhii:^ sect AiMehai^^^dMAittM year 

Cbns giveh^lff FftiAtoTiihb- 115, wM deiKvM MtheU-^nftanie 

111^ tfiiS TiliU i bUt'aecbtidi^ftK Itom fiMumbitfs' 'ttf ' Antioeh, 

Hiages dii^allfy fdf fhe MHee. Me of tbe Onosti^chie&i, wfeNwe 

' ITieirdfadifllheisveiyfitriftt, ^^ . . .** . -^^..^^ .^i. 

Sd theythifik themselves o- 
,fl^ id separate from the 
idtahfoli and worship of all 
ill MigixMM MCietieily as ap- 
pear to them not to pr6fess the 
%B^ tl4<h tot their only 
jPtfnd of ho)^ and who do 
W'tkHL in (rtiedlence to it. 
%ti^ver, 'hi thefa* church 

ings, they tire not ^t- rive their name firom the Greek 
'QVjfl^hy 1ilW)oMtiesi and esteem verb «>m#t»jmm, to etmMetj ft^Mn 



notions cohieiided' irttii thote of 
Basilides and otter Olibstiea. 

See BasUidian»4 ' ''*'■' 

♦SCHAITEB, or ScjHnmg, 
those Mahometmtf wblfch boM- 
sider AH Taleb as tHef'^trde 
Imam ^BetMMnfieions:'^' ^' 
«SCHA»fAKI8M;''8ee*i^^ 
mofu* ' - ■• '-■■ '*' ■''"•" 
SCEPTICS. Thfe^EfdctiAe. 



igMlif^Hn&ty t6 Vc; abrtliitely nee- 
'Hssltttr. Wititr^eicoittiiMinicat- 
*iji^ ttNfMbeni ttiey hold it linlaw- 
^tt^^itheir to esti/^t drink.* 
^^wr. Sitb'dehiatt catne to New 
^Endand, and settled' a society 
%WMMr4*Oaiibiti% &c. He 
^dft)<lil'AMH(5a irrs. 
*»^.*«iTikWA!NSi so called, it 
;Wi^/b(k:ittik^ tihey taagfat thkt 
'UH^'Vat^ta, or lite devils was 



their leading bhahict^, wMdi 
is, to lieeitete>aAd'MB ito 4««A. 
tion fhe tr«fth otvfi^ optfiibn^ 
and maMaiil ihtM^mfkytl^itilg 
is uncertaim" - ^ *•■ .:^» '■■'•"5 

The ortgii^ai deiApi ^t fhe 
sM^tic philosophy was ts «oni« 
piEU% external phioiiomlettia with 
mental conceptions, In ^t^rdef to 
discover tbnr ftteonsistency, 
and the conseqaeat anceiteitity 



^^ijImiiiUr powerfifl, and fall bf of all reasotiing 'from appear- 

^iKViif [it Wffis' wise^to pay hitn anees :-^-4o cure that restless- 

^Wltftriift^^ ordir to <^n- ness which attends the unstic- 

'inHilNrlklMi/ '^n^ ccssM search after tratbv Md 

ed to hEtif^lkkin a^ bMmehof the by means of «n tiiliversal ' site- 

^Meaj^mklisytdioiitlk year^sgo. pension of judgment to estab- 

^V^ pd^^M w ^od^ lired lish rtentsd^ tranqaillity. > Its 

^Wjf' il&^^S? aiid' 1^ iit the ftindamerftal princi^e Is, that 

•HmMs.%'idV^p<ilrtediAj^ t» e^ery ar^meM^ an argn- 



I andrArpasio, yoL i.' p. 'ltS.'vol..ii. p.3S. Bellamy's Natiii^ and Glorv of 
. ^U% WiHSafi <^ttl6ti>'' ' B^^hie note#, p. 65^136. Backds' Diftdoune bn 
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iWlrtUltei«|i.(ir 'J ;.i 
:;.-*PlhB^Mlf*%f..l»b.T*.ijP»m..,.! .,! • 

t Motbeun, voL i. p. IS'& I«rdnet'» Hereticf, p. 71. 
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amtietfiff luv nu n) i. »h4v; ri/ tha<.QaiwimMlii«ii«eM fdrHS^vif 

li9.c»ft aemrtaav, <m^ Codif - hmlr tooiwii^to flctiii^»>tj|pMi|fff4itif 

lieiimlatiMiis^lliitthftiiiCm^ ciple. ^"^ i:/|r,-.u)i in ^fifoioAliAl 

vUch pbUcMoplieMhaiir«rdniw4) ,3>i«aflekjM9lltlfw;af9lik 

fnNBiith^ i«pcirti..oeth0^^«enae8 auibhfff olit^Q JOtotwifffltoli^ 
are<dQiibtfid4tiidDb«taiiygi3i9*/ Cntieal Diotiomiyiai'litesfM) 

ei^ I coMCkisioii, deduce!" &9III bom in. 1647^ 4iMifai9WiiMlH8 

ap^»ranfie8>.inay:4ie ovartuni'i. sidcyrcAaaonevfitliQmitpvigphft 

ed ib J xpiMfriiig» ! liiually: . #Imh erful ad vocfitai^ f to* 't^HltuNlni i 

siU».ynlb*«tho96'by wbiQhitia among .ttiOomodwMi o H^^ W M t 

8uppQrtod«j{L>if(>>; ' educated a.ppotwIauMgi^iiidBli 

Vyrrh^^iHlQr^fif^ philosopher in life gave pnDo&xufiwimifiiAo 

of(,'V|Edop^DnMa9> (about 300 genius*. BvtvbUf^^he^t^Miqiif 

yeara beCwrQ Cbrip*:,) was the the Jeaaits^ coll^!irtt y« wlpyifcJ 

fouHdep iif thi9\ m^ but it ob- the feadiug ; ofi^iwnteiiVeMUx 

tftiiieA f»a igrbat popularity till boaks» B»d tbe> commmiiimidi 

the!ti«i«o£.'4|ie lijMUftn Enripe*- a popiah.prlestirled kwil taiMi-Ji 

rors. His object was rather to brwe (te JHk>Pianf^ inVtitWilfcii m^ 

destroy i^OfiJ^) gyabet$8^ than to ligion» whi^ in|E»iglMwi|qfi«||^( 

estabHab .a^ mm oiiek Be ash alter be. iienoun^^iftaQdli ^ib 

sorted nothing p(KUtiT)(fy;f eren became a sceptuc* ;Mrtth0UlnMCl6 

on Abo point afmoiradafcedQubti fixed system c^fi^iniemftrt^a-fl.'rc 

ed^bemvm lieicould4i^ ertain- Mr. Huiae^ ijie JBni^Ml ViHn 

lyA AaerittltnatQ /ihetuceen gAfed torian, makea ■, -.^i diatiiiguiilbMl? 

andeNrik'iHDted^rent^ t. figure also. amengrthodlMideni? 

-Manriofbfia.Mrfy followers sceptics. The 4Ai^llini^[|lHf| 

chose to. riieltertjtaBiDselTe^un^ pbilosi^bical wiMingnllB^Ma 

der: Ae ijMm^(«f -iAcademif^s^ tcoduce doubt in»m/gfftihnmA'y 

who (especiaUy Ihetdiscjiilfls^c^ ofpbysicstmotaphyffasjJMrtaiJhit 

C;eiin9^es)/werR/inuj(rli:ificli|ifd ethics, and.fthe^hjiytffufft'lAeiM 

tOf.sQoisticiBm t9r99ly I tbey ;4id isi»V B«grs this^elebrMfld ffnthMte 

ad^nH^a^ioidf^gitHWofprobar. Hat6p«ipSfOfmieptioisM»M^^ 

bili^^.iH(dcb'thf)i^iiitW d^nt^cW!J^tudy f|nd'tidttlotopl4Ri9 

ed. : The .Acad^nu^ allowed, wbicb isk'iiNieh 4neyiilc^4odtJhgr') 

thatnotiiiBg<(^exeaptinatl]^ematr IMs 'C^W^and^^tlier^ immsi 

iral science) 'povldf be iknewn sojiriE«vrigni4»?eflerrfttijrftil|gtiiisA{ 

with certainty ; but the Pyrir^ esroi^aa^pri^ipitiMie jndg»Amfet 
honistswere not certain evexit' It recommends^, an- rUnlvdHM^ 

of ||iis : andsQ i^nd weri&thQyi douht» ,iiot ofdj^ faf J Wf ffblvier 

of, doubting, that they e^ven pmneiplesriandiOpifHons^itnijfctidfn 

doubted their only position^ that so of our very faculties ; of 

* Gale's Ck>urt ef the GcntUes. Enfield's ^HisW'ef^lVfE^hi',^. i. 
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wUse if^radty wt mvat assttYcf - 

iitt|^'dediioM« JBromitome^orfglw 

bllacioiis or deceitful/** '^^'n 

a^dMioiiitoMiitf^'^led tPMt 

rimknigMli^Ihe Bixteentliceti- 
tn^r.'M Heiilfi^Mdfhom Luther 
kmiho* three MIcMln^ points. 
l»»0iptte dMftritie of the en- 
cWttet^iSchiyin^nkfeldt Inv^rt- 
edaetifiDHlii<or€tii«ii^, Thigis 
9bpMk^ Md insisted on thoii* 
Mtij|$tM^uttdei«tood : Mfhod^ 
iiitidii iv ey'(i(uch as this bread, 
iHrich is hrolteii' and csunnmed ; 
a-itrue^ Md rcial -fiiod, 'vrkieh 
i wwr i tf te tty satisfletts and de* 
B|fbi0lb>the:>soul^'" i% UacMJ m 
Ab f ils:«ffi^ets ttre Hke those 
€t*i^inN'^Meh ilt^'englhens and 
refkresbeftiie btiarl. 3. Hede* 
Bieflf Aiait-''tbe tittemal word, 
iAiidb'|g<1Ai^'holy s^^riptares, 
^vowfattdowed^fith the power of 
iMdiJttg^i illiiminating, and re- 
iMflf in^-tiie^niind : and he as* 
ciUMlittilii^ power to the inter^ 
Mt^twd^-'Whlcht according to 
hki »d^nion» wa9 Christ him- 
wMf^»»* ' Be would not < aHow 
Okmthi^hiiRtayi nailitre» fn; its' 
eildlrA' sMe,'^ bef' caH^ a 
ttikAkif^ '«ir a Ciliated Ii«Al.' 
stance < i w tfa^ appeared M' 
Urn < taArdlel; below its ^dij^M- 
^^itfliM^it had been imMfed' to 
tiiK#iTinee88ence.f •■■■-■••■'»»■' I >^ 
I *SGHOOLMEN, a* sedk 'of 
mkm to^fhe t#elfthy thlrteehthy 

•a ....'».; 
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and fiMirtciieiitfa 'CeMwief^' who* 
were versed in the subtflties of; 
a^adeicrtdd^ dti^ulalldfii c The 
phBos^pky and metaphysics of 
Aristotle principally oMtarUiut-* 
ed to tbe-^ formation? of 'the 
soholastie > theology^ ' Thonlas 
Aquinas^ who flonrisheiil in the 
tfairle^ntti dentiiiT*, <was ciiiii-i 
nently distingu»hed amdn j( "thes 
schoolmen. ' • His ^ writiiifp <" 6jV 
theolo^ are hold-in hi^h esti^: 
mation by the Roman eathoUo*' 
church, and his mafheritf his 
always been -gvmt^iin^HIAir ' 
schools. He was cansulaed bw- ■ 
pope John XXII^ in the yeap>' 
1S23. He founded the seft of** 
the Thomi8ts.:|! See that ar-i 
ticle. -.1 ••■f 

SCOTCH BAFHSTS. II 
does not appear that thevewom > 
any Bi^rtist «faarofae8^i» Soot^'- 
land till the year ITS^^emiBpt' 
one^) of which some trftees re^ 
main in a book, ontitloAf ^ A- • 
confession of the seTieral co^« 
gregations of churcbes^of €)hHiBt 
in London^ which are common^ 
ly, though unjaiStlyi4?tfled Axxm^- 
bapHsts, printed la' ]'653.^^ ' 

In 1786^ all the Baptist"^ 
chnrchcs in Scotland wei^ i^-' 
greed in their r^igi^us senfii' 
ments and praetif^ bift of la^^- 
years Tarious classes of this de*? 
nomination have sprMg up'in' 
thid part of the iinited krnf^om,' 
who have rtd* coni^lii)^ with 
the^ original iiocieties, nor in- 
deed With OTie another, but have' 
feraied themsdves info snrlaY^' 
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• flume** ^WOT, vol. i»ip^flft..,.i 

# Buck*^ Theological Diet. Knox's 



t J4o3hcJ40, T«L iy. p; ^3.' 
Ksiinys, vol. i.p. 281 



J869, then) »et^ filteeji Bap- tliis one crtnsidei-ation, ' tfcB 

tist churches in Sfcottam) ; &m wliU^ there is a pewoct ailtl in^ 

flieif onmbcTol' late jeai-s have fatliWe staiitfaru, by wMcb» if 

roii^Wei-ahlyinci'e.ised. in En- it Ite reallj- tbllowcil, neittlre^ 

gland and Wales there ai^ a churches iloi''iiidiviilUal3'(*bli^ 

few churiiies, and smaller so- led astray ; it is efiually iinraa- 

ciftica who are of the same, sonable and dangerous ts Cofl-' 

faith and onW with (]ie ma- pie witli it one, which', i^JM 

[oritj of their brethrenin Scot- nature of things, tdost (w nn- 



laiidj and consi.'(juently distinct jteifect. Aside iroiH ' the ^Mfr^ 

fi-om tl)e two great bodies, nineuuB doctrines rotatalneil'^i^ 

known by the names of Gcner- conlessions of feith, th^ ^^- 

al and fai-t^ular Baptist. approve of them, bct^ausf. tbc^ 

Many,oftlic Scotch Baptists, are used as standards o^ tmto 
xniurig whnm is a church in in addition to the word of Gu'd* 
Edinlinr^li. fonuedin the jcar and consequently are en^i^ 
li"65, liiiVe. adopted some of the to cramp, or circuniscribe, iUl 
pcciiliarsciifimentfiof Ml". San- further advancement in, Mli 
dcirian. Like him, they r-e- knowledge of divine tWitfci'rtft 
ject e\T,ry doctrine, how much tliey are by no means •^^ti^liM 
Boevcr ii tuiiy he qualified, and with a general acknowleSgini^ibt 
refined, wliich makes a sin- that the bible la tin- Avoid of 
ner's a'ccfptanre with God in God, and nn inlitllihic stand- 
any respect to depend upon his afd. They mainiain thai the 
own vii-t'iioTia actions, his ^ood sense in which a m;in undcr- 
dispositionR, Ilia deviitional ex- .-^ands )lie scripturcst (^oinSi 
ercises, or his endeavours to tntes his faith j and itiertWl'^ 
prepare and nunlU'y himself for they bate no ctHtat)^^ 
bcingma^IcftpartakcrofClirist, tbowwbo do iMtb^ft, 
they suppose faith signifies aim- ment *ifli themitt.ifi^ 
ply belifving or' giving credit of scriptbrft, -vrfthrtiriiSAft't 
toi the divine record. They erythijAg; th*y Oeiixlf^ ' ^ 
^ave also adopted ttiatiy of the tollitlrittltji aoflioirW. ... 
usages of the Sandeniaitian.s, as , Th^"''1;ettc1^et^ 'WiiHk'*'m 
observing the love feasts, ttle S(^Mt^ ' BatitistiJ' aM'"^A(SfM 
kiss of cUa.ri|^, and partaking among thei;* brethren) wit 
(^ the Lord'^:»tppei' every first atte:mpt;rig'to,furm'',tlii^4; 
day of the wetk., &c. into a se)iarate class ;' wnd 

The Scotch Baptists reject official ohantctcr - «<hicli>i'^iey 

rre^s, litnr^es. and confes- BUstam, givcA thera no'^rvisiii^ 

^ons of fkith, and acknowledge inctice Whattiver in ai' W6tr^<^ i 

no standard of faith and prac- point of view. Their cbun^^ 

tice.aiiioQg Christians, except likemostof tho^ of Qfe,9liier ' 

divine revelation itself, and Baptists, maintaiB' closft otOr 
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,^,Thfi, ieKjJBliue Mf^ f^^ordi j, Jfor wjiicb fi-eedom the 

^VPUiinent of tlieif cligrciietj s^noif voW Uiiri censurable, 

V^ ntrktly cougregationat.* and oidei-cd bjm to be peliiked 

,*SC0TIST8, tfi(e.fi>Up\'vf;rsof itt their bar. Be, and tlu-e8 

pujis SrotU4, EL Cui'ddiu'f wliQ utltei' . ministers, pi-Qt^sted a- 

BmiuUiiucdlin; jmniatuUtecoii- gainJit fbis sentence, mid ap- 

ceptidii of the Virgin Mar^, {lealed to ttir, next assembly, 

in opposition to Atiuiiias and The assembly approved of tb^ 

ti/^ti 'i'iiouijsts.f procctdingB of the synod, and 

.|.SEtJEi),ERS, a numerous ordered Mr. Ei'siiine to be re- 

ofifly of, Prcslijtei'ians in Scot- buljed at tlieirbar. He refus- 

l^d. WI19 adhere to tlje doc- eil to submit to tlie rebuke ■ 

uiiRe and discipli/icpftbcir an- whence ho and his I)retbl%l\ 

<;e^tpr.St aud inalntaiu the bind- were suspended from tlie 'minl^ 

iflg obligation of tbe Scotch try, after which tlit^ seeded 

Cj^YP^anti and of the aolcniii from the national clifiih:h. They 

te^ue iuid c»Tenaiit of the were joined by o^eis ; andth^ 

W^c natifliis4 They ahvays nujiisters and their elders whi 

Ifllyc declared that they did not declared their necpssion from 

Sfedc from tl^c priuciplea of thenationalcharcli, did in 1738 

e church of Scotland, as they constitute tliemselves into aii 

are represented in her confos- ecclesiastical court, which they 

^^on wffaitli, catechisms, longer called the Associate i'rtsbytcry. 

M^ shorter, directory for wor- In 1*45, tlie seceding niinw- 

i^fp, and fnriD of prcahyferian ters were become so numerous, 

gpyprpmeivt; hut only from her that they were erected into 

p^!;^|it judicatories, wlio, tliey three different preshytcrics, un- 

wppf^t h^ye <leipart«d from dcrouesynod. lnl7'4T,throngk 

pp,^^ principles, A sermon a difference in civil matters, 

w^ifctl^dVy mf- Ehenezer Ers- they were divided iiitq burghers 

^IW»"liStirlins,attbeopening and anti-burghei-s. Of these 

o|!41j^^ypod (iiycrth ^nd Stir- two classes, the latter aie the 

Mg,/gaT6| rJ3e "to .this party. nm<it i-igid in their sentimenftj 

In 1I118 d|i^,ui?sc h-i hniOly tes- and associate therefore (li'i 

l^f^,1\g5^Dst wlsat licsiippofi.'d icaat with any other, body of 

IHijfl^io)^^ in tiic , naiiunal cjiristiapfl.^ 

3L.\iup.23% Sketch of the ChnKh 
if the oriifintl Bkptht Church in 
f iMoslieim, vol. iij. p. 3fiS, new ed. 
7,'W^H£^*^niI BotifHMit' y SljA'Ainil fs »n enffi^ment wliieh w»s enfered 
iqtmb^Nflinph) af^peryiip jtrotuAfigr tbe>'R«lbnTii.tion. The lolemn leigiM 
Wf)PRTW7' l?,aii.(»»J:li, TlyKhinlW!! wai Ufcen by persons of all rants in 
the three kintnto™ ;' it was iptenOed to Bfing iboilt an uti'iformitj in doctriBt, 

iMMi, tuflwdpship'. ■'^^•-- ' 

' ■''VHflHtials (SS^hiiitt,'' iBthnS«dkfiteh, p. fa. Bwwn'* rite Mtd fKgttm 
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BqUi clu0es of tbe 8eoed- 
eWf wod the Relief Kirk, in- 
cludingy in IBllf abont three 
hundred miBittors in Sootlandy 
are strict Freflbyteriansy not- 
withstanding their seceesion or 
dissent from the Scotch estah- 
Ushment. 

8ECUNDIANS, the foUow- 
ers of Secundus, a disciple of 
Valentine. See Vakntiinians. 

SEEEJIRS, a denomination 
which arose in the year 1645. 
They dtanred their name from 
their maintaining that the true 
churchy ministry 9 scriptnrey and 
ordinances were lost* for which 
they were Mefein^. They taught 
tliat the scriptures were ohscure 
and doubtful — ^that present mi- 
racles were necessary to war- 
rant faith-— 4hat the ministry of 
modem times is without author- 
ity — and their worship vain and 
useless.* 

^SEEKSy a religious sect at 
Patiia iu India, being a sort of 
Hindoo deists— differing from 
iHitli the Mahometans and the 
worshipped of Brahma. Mr. 
Wilkins describes them as a 
very harmless people, founded 
bv one Naneek Sak, about four 
rcnturies ago. He wrote a 
book of his principles in verse, 
inculcating the doctrines of one 
supremo omnipresent Being, 
and of a future state of rewards 
ami punishments. It enjoins 
all the moift! virtues, particu- 
lai'ly philanthropy and hospi- 



taltty; Thegr Imto a Uiri <<f 
chapel, in which iKe friMM 
chant tinrir Mtargy , witbi4Hi« 
and cy mbaby the pedpte jMnMf 
in resjponasB. Hwyhmreftm 
of love feast conife(^0A^'')iliWl 
their worship, cowflii fii i y ^of 
sweetmeats md sugaiifMiM 
Their language i»a lUMfliriH 
the Persian, Arabic, wii/tf4iMf 
sent, grafted on tto^ M tif i i f 
tongue. Theterm SMklN^ffMI 
a word signifying Isam Mij j 
intimates tiiat they are MMifV 
era after truth . TKey^dWUPi 
ten confounded with ttomlni 
of fiWto, in Laliore.t ^ »ti-*jti« 
SELEUCIANS, ^ hrf gc i* 
Seleucus, a pbilosophe^w^Al' 
latia, who, abodt'tlie'^^yltf 
380, adopted the senfiMMlM 
Hermogenes* See "'JtoHMMF 

SEMBIANI, s6 cliD#«<Mif 
Sembianus, tlieir l(iader|*'ilH{ 
it is said, condemned idl iliie^ 
wine as evil in itsel& 
ed that wine was apiioMf 
of satan and the earth'; 
the resurrection, and miMfPP 
most of the books of fne^Si 
testament.^: ■ »*-*^ 

SEMI-ARIANS, so calHr 
because they held flie efriniMP 
of the Arians in pari; onhr^^lBf 
lowing to Christ the "W '^ 
rank next to Grod tiie Fa] 
The orthodox contnidefl "thiHf 
the Son was •fi9wH%ii^ of^ttw 
^amt substance with tlieFMher f 
tlie Semi-arians that he 




• Calan^y's Abridgment of Baxter's History, vol. i. p. tlCL 

t Asiatic Researches. Ency. Perthen. Brou^iton, vol. ii.p. 559. 

+ Hislorroftteligion, vol iv. 
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^«*mr*ii,.o('tbeIt^-HUbBtuic«; sare idl 'men^'ir^thejr'cooiplfod 

■iUf-the fatte; the^JattBE'uy widi the lem td hu gaspel.—'' 

thlt'theSoo.vvaB-JiegotteB.^ SiThut ChriBt died for kU Man. 

thlwaU«eib«fFAtharr tt(B<fiuv — s. 71ut the gnce pirchand 

«MV by mmattay snd «^mal by Chitrt^ asA moniarj tn sal- 

foeratiaajf' . • ■• mi'^ wtion, was oMred to all men. 

.o*%EMt^UDMZfi«S, the -^. That man, before bens. 

fx^awdn'oC-FnuKU DaTidya ceived grace, was capable of 

SMUgamtta, .s^iemteiidaitt of fiaith and holjr deairia>--6. TiaA 

%IWr 8oQiiuiut«biucbes in Tran- man, boni free» was conaeqiient 

H^ij'Mi'Kt attdwho t^poBcd with \y capable trf remsliiig 4he ib- 

Omrt >zM)-the .worriiip of Jesm flaencaB of grace, or.uf ttun^- 

VimaiH, ^i^ii,!Jt,-afpeium, was iog^ith its BUj^astinw; 

^^iHOBUe aenBe.« ■tron^j de- The Felagiana ai^-Seni-Pe^ 

fiJide^dtj'iEhKinus; and David, la^^ans differ in tiiia'ceapect; 

4w.^|K^Bal|w)nce (^ tenaciouHly the former asaert thktthnre is 

Cohering to.faia.own opinions,' no necessity for iaward grace; 

*^(H-,tbraKH,tntD.pboi], where but the latter muotaiii th^ 

1bitb#ei|iAtaJ*-advance4a^ His no persons can advance in vir- 

.^|i^h(Hi!CTf!ih.didnat4ie with tue without the aasiatanee of- 

'%Katiiw4fiounaa^<!rote against divine grace i timmshtbvs wb- 

'4kfHDt'Vn4pr tj^nag^epf SeiDt- ject this inward .grace t«<th« 

^sS^ers. It is remarkable, freedom of the mll.^ .See fa* 

-%|t,tltw)|^ S»(^» Wged ttie kigiani. 

t^u|r»hip,o£,.ClunB^'MwCrod* SEPARATES. TbLtt^iel- 

"W iH 'Ijlodiator, . jhe adtnoW' laUon was girenabMLt the year 

\ stFongec ' de^iree of 1740 to a number of people^ 

tlipae .who pray untne- whose ^eal was produced by the 

to.,G)ld, wnlAtwt a Me- inatmntentaHty of the cel^rat- 

> edOeorge Whitfield* and other 

IrT-P£LAGIANS, .a itinerant preachen. Soon af- 

banch of the Pelagians in tilie. tw these reformers, who were 

^f entury. Tlte laonk Cae- at first called Ifksv Lights, and 

(jfA was the leader of this de- afterwards Separates, were or- 

■l^inatiun. In ni'der..;to ac- ganised into distinct societiea, 

UJownOd^te tlw dttTerence , hfr> tbey were joined by Shnbal 

t«^n. Augustin and Celagiu^- Steams, a native of BostoDf 

li^'.imaintiuncd the Inlawing wboibecomii^ a preacher, la- 

do^trineti :^1. That' G«d- did boured among tbem until 1751* 

not. dispense bis ^vK^ Jioom when be embraced the senti- 

Ja^Cfi than to sinuthtir, iacnn- ments of the Baptists* as many 

aoquence of the decree of pre- others of the Pedobaptist Sepa- 

destination ; but was willing to rates did abont this time. He 
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VFBS onlained'the same year ho 
Mas baptized, in Tolland, Con- 
necticut; but afterwards re- 
moved fi-om New England^ and 
settled in North Carolina. 

Mr. Stearns, and most of the 
Separate?^, had stnwig faith in 
the immediate teachings of the 
Spirit They believed that to 
those who sought him earnest- 
ly, Gk>d often gave evident to- 
kcn§ of his will. That such 
indications of the divine pleas- 
ure, partaking of the nature of 
ins[)irati()n, wci*e above, though 
not contrary to reason ; and 
that following these, and lean- 
ing in every step upon the 
same wisdom and power by 
which thev were first actuated, 
they would inevitably be led to 
the accomplishment of the two 
great objects of a christian's 
life, the glory of Gt)d, and the 
salvation of men.* 

SERVERlANS,asmall par- 
ty of Gnostics, in the second 
century ; so called from Ser- 
vcrus, who is said to have 
taught that the world was made 
by principalities and powei*s ; 
a?id that the devil is the son of 
tlie great prince of the princi- 
pal ities.f 
SERVERTTES,apartyofthe 
Monophysites, called after Scr- 
verus, a monk of Palestine ; the 
same (or nearly so,) as the .^71- 
gelites* in the fifth century. 

SERVETIANS, a name 
vrhich in the sixteenth century 
distinguished the followers of 
Michael Servetus, a very learn- 



ed and ingenious Spanlal^* ' He 
Is said to have tauglif that ^ tte 
Deity, betoi-e the ci^eation^iif tW 
world, had produced -wftMl 
himself two personal i-epmin^ 
tations, or mannorB -of^'MWii 
cnce, which were to MrHMiih 
dium of intercoui«e''belwWi 
him and mortals, and iiy^^iriliishi 
consequently lie was ^to^theMMl 
his will, and display hil^hMMfo^ 
and beneficence to the ^cMlftrn 
of men :---that theel6«tnyY^u^ 
sentatives were thef'WdwI^ltttl 
the Holy Ghost-Jthat llitt*'!* 
nier was united to''ISic^<>iAtk 
Christ, who was bt^rnti^fltlftf 
Virgin Mary by an oiktSl^iisMi 
act of the divine wilts*' 'ItttfHMt 
on this account Christ jhittMlfb 
properlv called^^dM-^Sifl^tk 
Holy Spirit directed CM boMN^ 
and animated the whole^i9]Fifili 
of nature ; and more ^^Sffp^cM- 
]y produced in the mindd iif riidi 
wise counsels, virtuoiis^pni|MI- 
sitie^, and divine feelffiga A rt l 
finally, that these two r^rMA- 
tations were, after the dfixstriM- 
tion of this globe, to bo obsmV* 
ed into the snbstanceof th^Dii- 
ty, whence they had been f of ok- 

ed/* '■■ Z';^ 

Servetus denied infafil Ml^ 
tism, and maintained, thiil^ 
man ought to be ponij^hdiffi^t 
criminal fQr ahy poitit^^iAfe- 
tnne. This was m>t tile Opt- 
ion of the -age, nor of the* in- 
formers. For it is a^rfiidf 
that wlien Servetus'hadesrflp^ 
from his pi^oif at t^eni^fe? and 
was travelling through Swit- 



• Benedict's Hist, of the Baptists, vol. ii p. 87. 

t Brougliton, toL i. p. 340. IIearil*s Ductor Hlstor. voL il ii> fOl. 
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HEirlatid in 'Op!>deF to seek refuge 

lii Itaiy^ Calvin caused liim to 

he appreheoded at Geneva. in 

Ae 3^ear IddSy and had ahiap- 

ovsation of blasphomy bttiugfM) 

gainst, him before the qounciL 

The issue of thvi. accusatioQ 

^'aa fatal to ServetiiS) who^ ad- 

Ji^ring i?esolute]y to the opin- 

Ibna he had emhracedy was, by 

^public. sentence of tlie court, 

^iectoted ,an obstinate heretic, 

-and condemned to tlic flames. 

Aoi-secution for opinions was 

.JtSf^nf^y supported by the hab- 

.^yn,,of.:thc sixteenth century ; 

-silld all the reformers, as well 

:iPi^{Gaiyinf were advocates for 

^[Jllfprseoutiony when applied to 

•^1 SETHIANSv 80 called be- 
.^use they paid high honours to 
^fjMJ^ whom, it is said, they look- 
*|l^ 'Upon to be Jesus Christ ; 
ihA kei'6 (as Jjardner remarks) 
•4Plipt be some mistake, bex:ause 
lfll9^ said Christ waai descended 
•fi^pm Seth in a miraculous way, 
i<i<l4by being born o£a virgin. 
jPerhaps they considered Scth 

^IHt ibei promised seed : Gen. iii. 

<A^K<aiK|i iv. 20, and might sup- 



these people give of themselves, 
they mention the Quakei*s in the 
time of Oliver Cromweli, and 
the French Prophets at a later 
date, as being the first who had 
a peculiar testimony fi*om the 
Lord to deliver to the chris- 
tian world. But tlioy complain 
that the former degenerated, 
<< losing the desire of love and 
power with which they first set 
out," and the latter being of 
shoi*t continuance, << their ex- 
traordinary communications'' 
have long ago ceased. This 
testimony was revived in the 
persons of" James Wardley, a 
taylo^ by trade, and Jane his 
wife, who wrought at the same 
occupation." — " And the work 
under them began at Bolton and 
Mancliester in Lancashire, a- 
boutthe year 1747." They had 
belonged to the society of Qua- 
ker, but receiving the spirit of 
the French prophets, and a far- 
ther degree of light and power, 
by wliich they were sepamted 
from tliat community, they con- 
tinued for several years discon- 
nected from every denomina- 
tion. During this time their 



pose the pre-existent soul of testimony, according to what 
• <f}j|^r^t. ha4:animated the pati'i- they declare they saw by vision 
tifireh. Tbey had sev-eraf app- 



^^myr^al books in addition to the 
«<S(iri9toi:es* This . denomina- 
Mtiqn 'Appeared in Ejs^ypt .a\>out 
••Mie^ifear one hundred aiid ninc- 
Atff^^iVm] continued above two 
f))i^re«I yeai-s.! 
Kun S0 AKERS, In tlie account 



and revelation from God, was, 
*< that the second appearance of 
Clirist was at hand, and that the 
chui*ch was rising in her full and 
tran8cendentglory,which would 
affect tlrc final downfall of Anti- 
christ." « From the shaking of 
their bodies in religious exer- 



• Mosheitn, vol. iv. p. 172, 173. Memoirs of Literature, vol. iv. p. 199« 
Erskine'o Sketches of Eccles. History, vol. ii. p. 277- 

t IM!l9U£hton^ voL.il. p. 390^ . Larclner's Heretics, p 333. &c. 
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oiws th^ are called Sfiflkisfs^ 
or Skflking Qnakera. Ttiis 
fiftme they acknowledge to be 
proper. Fop say thcy^ « The 
work which Git>d' promised to 
accomplish in the latter day, was 
vtiiinently marked out by the 
prophets to be a worl^ of Shak- 
ing; and hence the name (though 
by the world intended for deris- 
ion) was very properly applied 
to the peopte; who were both 
the subjects and instruments of 
the work of God in the latter 
day/' 

The work went on under 
Wardley, tffl the year 1770, 
when a new impulse wa» given 
to the society by Anne Leese, 
who became a distinguished 
leader of this denomination. 
This woman declared herself 
«tt« Elect Lady,** the woman 
spoken of in Rev. xii. and the 
mother of all the eledJ* To 
such as addressed her with the 
customary titles used by the 
world, she would reply, *'Iafn 
^imCf the Word,^ signifying, 
that in her dwelt the wo^. She 
was received and acknowledged, 
b^ the Shakers, << as the first 
mother, or spiritual parent in 
the line of the female, and the 
second heir in the covenant of 
life, according to tlic present 
display of the gospel.^ Hence 
among believers, she has been 
distinguished by no other name 
or title than that of mother. 
Her followers assert, that she 
was the instrument to introduce 
the glory of the latter day. 

The manner of worship, of 



tbis denottritiHticM^liyitto'^SttofN. 
cises used in' their public tasmi- 
blies are shakihg' and taneiA- 
btihg,singing and dancing, lei^ 
ing and shouting! and^ ftecora- 
Ing to their acCoiM^ <<proph^ 
sying or speakiiijg ^h*<it)Blr 
tongues; and they estUbitfitatAi 
supernatural eflRs^'efthepM^ 
er of God, as appear to theMliM 
spectators of this wwldlikfifthe 
most unaccountable coHftfalM. 
Butsuch,**say tliey>« «s w^rdhi 
the work, knew perfectly ■Wkttt 
these things iheknt, ' and >Mt 
therein the greatest possibto<tf^ 
der and harmony, it beinjglb 
them the gift and work^'^vS 
for the time then preM«tt«i')lMa 
which bore the strongest ^IM- 
dence, that the WdrM wAb-IMIl 
ally come to an eifd, (at leMtt 
to those who were tbe^ liubjMtts 
of it,) and the day <<|f:juM- 
ment commencedi?' ■• '• -^'n 
In 1774, Anne Leese, $snA^ 
number of her followers,' t^riio 
complained of being peMMttkfl 
in MancTvester, set saQ-'Cmii 
Liverpool for Neir Torkw • a^- 
ing joined by others, ttiey M- 
tlc^ at Nisqueunia neaP'^DdhiU 
ny ; whea« they have iajlraAI 
their opinions, and ifi^innitedlD 
a (Considerable niiMber. The 
persevering efforts of this aoel- 
ety multiplied the cotiv^nitf-ib 
their doctrines. Anne^'ILeeM, 
and her elders, used to delight • 
in missionary joumeyi3«' being 
out for two or three yeai^v ima 
returning with Wonderftd ac- 
counts of their success. : » :.' : 
Anne Leese died in 1784,* 



* ) his denomination appears to suppose, that the divinity dwelt in Anne 
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Junes Wh^RchermicceededfhiB 
jfilect la0y» but dying in 17879 
JEohn HockneUy the last of tbe 
J&tiropeant bandy took the lead^ 
jokd he died 17995 in the seven- 
^Igr.Bixth year of his age. Jo- 
^«eph Meacham^ and Lucy 
j^M'^rigbty were the next admin- 
jstrators of this spiritual lun^- 

,.: It appears from a work of the 
.jUiakers, published at Albany 
«1810, entitled, << The Testimo- 
iHy of Christ's second appear- 
tfincef'' &c. that in the delinea- 
.4ion of their doctrines this de- 
rAomination are exceedingly 
inystical and obscure j it is 
tALQch easier te pronounce neg- 
.^vely leather than positively 
gCOQceming them* They are 
^neither Trinitarians nor Satis- 
ffactionists. They deny also 
.Ibe- imputation of Adam's sin to 
his posterity; the doctrine of 
i«lection and reprobation, as well 
-MS the eternity of future pun- 
liahiBents. And in their chap- 
iter on the resurrection, the re- 
.fllbcitation of the body is deni- 
ed very positively, and at great 
length. They reject the cele- 
ilMHtion of water baptism and 
'tite Lord's supper. 
Of) The tenets, on which theSha- 
^hwB most dwell, are those of hu- 
^-nan depravity, and of the mi- 
xacuIboflM effusion of the Holy 
-Spirit. Their leading practical 
lenet is the abolition otmarriage^ 
or indeed the total separation of 
the sexes. The ^senco of their 
argument is, that the i*e3unHH;- 



tion spoken of in the new testa- 
ment means juothing more than 
conversion I our Saviour de- 
clares that in the resurrection 
they neither ntorrj/, nor are giv' 
en in marriage, therefore on the 
conversion or the resurrection 
of the individual, marriage 
ceases. To speak more plain<^ 
ly , the single must continue sin- 
gle, and the married must sep- 
arate. Eveiy passage in the 
gospel and in tixe episties is in- 
terpreted according to this hy- 
pothesis. In particular they 
endeavour to support their cqpin- 
ion from 1 Cor. vii. 

This denominatioh asserts, 
that the day of judgment is past, 
and consider their testimony as 
a new dispensation, which tihey 
call Ckrist^s second appearance^ 
In which they are not to be guid- 
ed so much by the scriptures, 
as by the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. They pretend to have 
the power imparted to them of 
working miracles; and have re- 
lated several instances of super- 
natural cases, attested by viit- 
nesses, &c« <<by which," say 
they, <<the maststubboni unbe- 
lievers were confounded, and the 
faith of others strengthened." 

They maintain that it is 
unlawful to take oaths, game, 
or use compliments to each oth- 
er. They practise a communi- 
ty of goods ; and have no per- 
sons regularly educated for the 
ministry. In their chapter up- 
on public worship, they vindi- 
cate their music and dancing as 



I>eese, as truly as in Christ ; and tliat in her, his second coming to judge the 
vorld was verified. 
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leading parts of worsliip, eape.- 
cially aUuding to tlie return of 
tlie prodigal, while the elder 
aon^ diHiiking music and daiie- 
ingy represents the natural man 
condemning their soul-reviving 
practices.* 

SEMONIANS, the suppos- 
ed followers of Simon Magus, 
whose history is recorded in 
Acts viii. 9 — S4. He is said to 
have been the founder of the 
Grtiostics, but this is denied by 
others, who consider him as a 
total apostate from cliristianity, 
and refuse him^ even the honour 
of being a heretx«f See Gnos* 

HC8. 

•SIMONISTS, aname given 
to persons who pui*chase holy 
orders, in allusion to the crime 
of Simon Magus, just referred 
to. 

SINTOOS, the ancient idol- 
aters of Japan. Sec Javcmtse. 

SOCIETY OF THE VIC 
TIMS. On the 23d of June, 
1804, an imperial decree was 
issued for the suppression of 
those associations, known un- 
der the names of Fathers of the 
Faiths adorei'S of Jesus or Psu 
canaristes. This decree was 
provoked by a report of Porta- 
lis, minister of worship; are- 
port exti-emcly well written, 
printed, but not published. It 
has been translated into Grcr- 
man, and therein speaks of a 
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secret society of Yicttms^ con- 
cerning whick society the fol- 
lowing account has been giv^ n 
by Gregoire, in his learned 
work, styled, ** Histoire Oes 
Sectes Beligeuses.?' •■ .< u 

Catnerine de Bar ?ras barR 
at Lorraine in 1619* fi)be esn 
tablishedt in the year 165ir><ajt 
Rambervillers, a new rcligioitfi 
order, for persons of her. own 
sex, which spread ra|>idly.i,iik 
France. Siie adopted the jplUe 
of SL Benedict, but with somo 
modifications, which she. ta^ 
plained in a work, entitlo^ 
«< The true spirit of the pery^ 
ual religious worsluppers 't^ 
the most holy sacrament .oCttty^ 
altar." The praper charaotiff 
of these nuns was tkait>or biding 
Victims, to expiate the sins com*' 
mitted against Jesits Cbritft im 
the celebration of the euduiriAtk 
Each day one of the ReUgiaw 
i-emains in hei* retreat firDm 
mattins until vespers. , HwiCii^ 
fice is to be the QxpiatorTi.SSo^ 
tim. When the sisters gO'^^if 
their dining room, the ^IVictiR^ 
is the latit to leave tfittd cfaom 
She appears with a oovdnbioirt 
her neck, and a torch ^dnr-'liQr 
hands. Wlien they^baW' f|H 
taken their places, she rediHlidip 
them that they are M^Wie^m^ 
immolated for the sakctoL-*^ 
sus Christ; she then Jiowa lt0|t- 
self, returns to the clioii^ i^tr 




J Mosheim's Eccles, Hist, vol i. p 115 Diipin's Church Hist. vol. i. p. 29. 
Kormey's Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p. 21. Calmcl's Dictionary, vol. ii. 
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ing dinner^ and remains there 
until alter vespers, like a victim 
separated from tlie flocks and 
destined for sacriUce. 

Regnauld, a curate of Yaux, 
author of a work, entitled, 
«*Thc JVIystery of Iniquity/' 
makes mention of a work, en- 
titled, «Les Galarics,** pub- 
lished in 1754, a species of 
mysticism in favour of convul- 
sions. In the fourtli galcric of 
Elias, tho author assei^ts, <* The 
victims are of the greatest im- 
portance. They are devoted 
fifir every crime, and each of 
them bears different parts in 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 
Tliis character will make them 
kniown to the Gentiles. The 
despair of the victims will ex- 
piate pi'esumptuous confidence, 
is the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
4n the ci*o«^ has represented 
Uid expiated the sins into which 
mankind hi^ fallen. They 
rirast bear to be culpable in the 
eyesof men, that they may com- 
|d[et0 what is wanting in the 
(MdAsion tit our Saviour. They 
dlliBt bear the burdens of the 
iuig<dt* *of God and men. They 
Wtlstlie found amid the abodes 
6t ivifamy^ amofig robbers and 
ihnrderers. Besides these pab- 
li(3 vTctims^ there must be secret 
dlics"^ delivered up to the honi- 
Me' states of passion, de^air, 
ttfi^ distraction.'' 

Such probably were the ideas 
of the lady when on the eve of 
ifoundinpc the order of tlie Vic- 
tims. She had lived in Ijofraine, 
where the houses of the Bene- 
dictines of the holy sacrament 



were numerous. She relates 
that at the age of nine years, 
having experienced in a sensi- 
ble manner the protection of tiie 
blessed virgin, she consecrated 
herself to her service. 

Madam Brohon, who was 
bom at Paris, early devoted 
herself to the cultivation of let- 
ters. The Abbe la Porte, au« 
thor of the " Literary History 
of French Women," written in 
1769, says, " It is now fifteen 
years since much mention was 
made of the mind, the graces^ 
and talents of Madam Brolion, 
though she was then but eigh- 
teen years old. He proceeds 
to give an analysis of a work of 
hei*s, entitled, •• The Ciiarms of 
Ingenuity-." It is a tale of a- 
bout twenty eight pages. Bos- 
sy, tlie editor of the Mercuiy, 
has praised it. 

Her life having been pre- 
served, as she asserts, by a 
miracle of the blessed father 
Foui-icr, she determined to take 
the monastic vows. She i*e- 
pented having written roman- 
ces, and consulted the Abbe 
Clement, who directed her for 
some time, and whoso virtues 
she highly extoHed. 

The penitent devoted herself 
to retirement, for the space of 
fourteen years. At last shfe re- 
turned to PariSj and there died, 
the eigliteenth of September, 
1778, being upwards of forty 
years old. 

FiM)mthe time she qnitt<*d her 
litei*ary career her active spir- 
it exercised itself on ascetic 
subjects. Many of her works 
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jhaye been ationymoudy pub- 
iUhed b^ her i^ii-ers. Sucb 
as ** Edifying liisti-ilctioiis on 
the iasUng o|\ Jesus Cbristia 
the desert ;" a9d» ** The xuan- 
uel of the. Victims of Josusji or 
]bxtnu.as fi om the instriuiioiis 
nvhich ihe Lord has given tu his 
first victims." 1 his last work 
appeai-ed in 1799» a volume in 
octavo of four hundi-ed pages. 

In 1774, writing to Beau- 
mont* archbishop of Paris» she 
preflicted that God viras about 
to execute his judgments on the 
liationst to punish a tenth part 
of the earthy and to choose a new 
people ; but first he would es- 
tablish those victimsy who would 
constantly immolate themselves 
to him* The Abbe de Garry 
wouldbetlieirdirector. France, 
which had been the first chris- 
tian kingdom, and which had 
distinguished itself by the puri- 
ty of its faith, and its piety tow- 
ards the holy virgin, would be 
the cradle of this new people, if 
its perversity did not deprive 
it of ■ this benefit. If France 
rejected tlic Victims, Grod would 
take away its provinces; he 
would raise up a strange prince 
to devastate and enslave it. She 
pretended to foresee that the 
Spanish nation was to be the in- 
strument of Grod's vengeance. 
Great calamities would then 
fall upon the capital ; the cler- 
gy, secular as well as regular, 
would be humbled ; the sanctu- 
aries would be abolished, in or- 
der to punish those wlio ought 
to have been their ornaments 



and glory, .Tbign^vapttbliah- 
ed in 1791. . 

- ■ • ■ 

In ^ letter to t^wia JiY^i)ieii 
sick, Maijam Bi'oiion ultmi|lp^ 
es the Almighty 99 a Mfdifl^f 
and demands iu ^13 iWW3lUd» 
am- Victoire. to kd am.vi tibif 
victims. Sophia dii^-P^aiMh^ 
the daughter of a Notenr. df 
Peronne, a novitiate ,^ ^||i# 
Benedictines de Gmnepfi. JpQUt 
taire, was also to he pQdiqCt^ 
victims. The number vaft^fii^ 
ed at twelve to. represent :t)i|i jv* 
postolic college with the wni^ 
attributes. The college of- Y^Cr 
tims was composed of an jQqi||f| 
number of* men and- Wfmmt 
The latter would bagfi^thi^rbflik^ 
our of beginning 1;)iei«§]i|F;iiJ|| 
sion; 1. as an effect of 1^)|^ 
of Jesus Christ for bjf»«;Mb| 
mother ; fi. in order tp. ^iniMt 
the fidelity, of the wom.ep M^.f^t 
sus Christ in the coprfi^^of |l|^ 
mortal life and piissioi|«;,.^.^pp| 
order to humble the mil 
sex, who abuse thQir auj 
and to provoke their. j^afowKf 
when thiey see the ste^jpf te^ni 
women. The m^Ie ^.yicti|D|| 
would be clothed with ^ m^ 
cerdotal garments. T]|A/im| 
men, however, woi^d iiq^ j^ 
subordinate to them } thej^ 9(qv 
knowledge no superiour but,^ 
bishops; but they would, pgr% 
serve a great re«Epect: fQC .||^ 
body of pastors, united .^ thf 
Pope,thelieadofthetniechi|nq^ 
who would recdve an augiQjpii- 
tation of power over, faitfifid 
souls. Some auxiliaries vro^ 
form a body for reserve out oT 
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#hli:h tlie successors of tbe Vic- nasteries. The Victims will be 
tims would be choseif. the vine and body oftlie churchi 
' The VictimB, weanling to Enoch and Eliiis will preside." 
their own (iccotint, ai-e predict- The greatest crimes are coin- 
ed in the bible j ■withoirt them milted between six o'clock in 
en esNentin! part of the Messi- the evening and two in the 
ah would fail, Tliey will be innrntng; the Victims pass that 
established near Jesas Christ, time in prayer, and'i-ccite ma- 
to fnJfll the same fiinctions i'or tinsat midniglit. 
Mm that he has fulfilled for bis Each Victim has suspended 
leather. There are, say they, t« her neck a silver medal, on 
wine faithful souls, who have which is engraven tlie sacred 
grace enough to ensm-e their hearts of Jesus and Mary, to 
ewn salvation ; but not enough whicli they owe a perfect devo- 
Hfr immolate themselves to di- tioTt. 

Trtt the plague which menaces Madam Brobon, being ttie 

ftehuman species. The Vic- first Victim, it willnotbefound 

iiliis' are consecrated to do it by surprising that she was adorned 

<Aing upon tiiemselves the gen- wilJi extraordinary graces by 

trtd anathema. They arc tlie Jesus, who was her common 

Jentre and recipients of grace, confessor. She declares, tbat 

fte fountain from which it is he said to her one day, as he 

mitributedoverthewliolcearth. showed her the wounds on his 

They boasted of being advanc- side, "Seek me no more on 

M in glory above the monastic the cross, I have yielded to thee 

Kf^, and having the same priv- my place, I shall no more he 

IKges as theangcis, who would crucified, my Victims wOlbe 

ni&arn if any thing was want- instead of me." 

ftlr' to complete tlieir felicity. In 1793, a consultation of 

TSey assei'ted,that"they were many of the professors and 

tttfj dear to the Saviour; that doctors of the Sorbonnc was 

ttft precious blood which flow- printed on the following works: 

fld'Trom his side is the adoi-a- "EdiWng Instructions," and 

ftfe iiik with which their names "Edifying Reflections." They 

aye written ;" and that " him- reproached MadamBrohon, the 

mf and tlic holy virgin have author, with various impieties, 

tf^Jared themselves the father and the most reprehensible 

411(1 mntlier of the Victims, with ideas.* 

ffie promise of refusing tbem SOCINIANS, a dcnomina- 
lllitlllng." tion which appeared in the six- 
/^.^''Thc sacriiicc of the mass teenth century, followers of 
!iHll continue during tlic glori- Lclius Socinus, and Faustus 
iWs feign of the Redeemer. Socinus, his nephew, who prop- 
Then tlicre will be no more mo- agated his uncle's sentiments In 
* Gregoire's Hlstoire Des Scctei Relig^uses, vol ii. p. 1, 3, S, 4, &(i. 
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a public manner after his death. 
Their principal tenets ar&— 
1. That tlie holy scriptures, are 
to be understood and explained 
in such a manner as to render 
them conformable to the dictates 
of right reasonf and sound phi- 
losophy. — 2. That Jesus Christy 
who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, 
was the true Messiah, ai)d the 
chief of the propliete. That in 
order to qualify him for his ex- 
traordinary office, bcfoi'c he 
commenced his ministry, he 
was taken up to heaven* and in- 
structed fully in the object of 
his mission, after which he re- 
turned to the earth to promul- 
gate among mankind a new rule 
of life^ more excellent than any 
under which they had formerly 
lived ; to propagate divine truth 
by his ministry, and to confirm 
it by his death ; in reward for 
which he is raised to dominion 
and glory. — 3. That those who 
believe and obey the voice of 
this divine teacher (which is in 
the power of every one) shall 
at the last day be raised from 
the dead, and made eternally 
happy ; while, on theotlierhand, 
the wicked and disobedient 



shall be sorely tormented^ and 
afterwards annihilated; 

Such were the religious te&eto 
of Socinus and bis immediafep 
followers. Those of the presest 
day, >^ho maintain the qpii^ 
humanity of Christy differ.j^HNa 
Socinus in many thinp ; rar- 
ticulai*ly as to the miraculc^ 
conception, and in notpayhigr^ 
ligious worship to Jesus 'ChT&^ 
M hich was a point thatFauSfaoyi 
Socinus vehemently insisted^dii. 
See HuTnanitarianSmj 

Socinus allowed that tihe fi- 
tle of Gfod might be given '^ 
Christ; because hehada^nju 
divine power and dominion In^ 
stowed upon him, to q[QJ|fiCf 
him to take care of the coiK^^riu 
of christians, and to heai^uA 
answer their prayers, thoii j[b!^ 
was originally nomorethan^ 
human creature. ^ "^ 

There were some among flf6 
early Socinians who diisappr^li^r 
ed of the worship pa^' to 
Christ ; and at present, it Is S- 
greed among all Unitarians^jili^ 
the Supreme God in one pj^^k^itm 
is the only object of reli'gii^ 
worship. See UnUarianSm 7^ 

Socinus was a strict P^a^& 
in his sentiments respecting 1^^^ 



■ its 

* Socinus, and some of his followers, entertained a notion of Chriat'a haaniig 
been, in some unknown time of his life, taken up personaTIv into heaven, ancla^t 
down a^in to the earth, which was tlie way, in which they solved these ezprei- 
tions conceming* him : John i il IS, .\h man haA ageend^d up to heaven^ but kt i^ 
cawe dnvH ft^om heaven^ f^en the Son ofmaatfhichit in Aeooea. Thus Motes, yf^ 
was the type of Christ, before the promulppition of the la w, ascended .to God upqn 
Mount Sinai. So Christ, before he entered i»n the office assigned him by {he n- 
ther, was, in consequence of t)ie divine OMmsel and agency, translated intohCB.- 
ven, that he migfht see the things he had to announce to the worlds in the name 
of iiod liimself. 

t The terms, Socinians and Humanitarians, are used to denote aU Unit^ 
rians wlio deny the prc-csislence of Christ. See Tatet' Sequel^ P* At ■ 
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naturej; and the diyine de- 
jpiees. Seid Pelagians. 
"^, The Sociniims differ {rom the 
Arians in. the following partic- 



.. The Sociniahsi assert^ flii^ 
Christ watf simply a man* and 
consequently had no existence 
liefpre h|s birth and appear- 
ance in this world. The Ari- 
^ns miuntain that Christ was 
9t super-angelic being, united to 
^k hunian body : that, though he 
yEB^ himself created) he was the 
^creator of all other things un- 
!|4er Gk>d9 and the instrument of 
«tt tib^ diyine communications to 
^tiiepatriarchs. 

,' Tiie Socinians say that the 
j^Soiy Ghost. is the power and 
.,>risdom of God, which is Gt)d. 
,]31ie Arians suppose, that the 
tBoIy Spirit is the creature of the 
.J^n» and subservient to him in 
.;^e work of redemption. 
,^^-^_j! The ^Qcinians flourished 
■T ^y eatly in Poland about the 
r^^ 1551, and J. Siemienius, 
itine of Podolia, built pur- 
ely for their use the city of 
in. A famous catechism 
»^ WjiB published by them, called 
!^^ Sacovian catechism ; but it 
never obtained ^mong this de- 
jDomination the authority of a 
^Ubb confession,or rule of faith. 
^vTheir most able writers are 
^faio^m by the title of the Fra- 
^frfes. Poloiiitf or Pitilonian Brc- 
^Iren. Their writings were re- 
•ipublished together, in the year 





1656, in one great collection, 
consisting of six volumes in fo- 
lio, under the title of Bibliotheca 
Fratrum. An account of these 
authors may be seen in Dn 
Toulmin's Life of Socinus.* 

SOLDINS, the foUowers of 
Soldin, a Greek priest, about 
the middle of the fifth centuryt 
who, in the mass, it is said, of* 
fered gold, incense and myrrh, 
in memory of the like offerings 
made by the Magi.f 

^^SOMNITES, orthodox Jlfc. 
hometans, which see. 

*SOUL-SLEEPERS, aterm 
sometimes applied to Material- 
ists, because they admit no in- 
termediate state between death 
and the resurrection. 

SOUTHCOTTIANS, the 
foUowers of Joanna Southcotty 
who was bom in 1750. In 
179^9 she assumed the charac- 
ter of a prophetess, and the 
number of people, who have 
joined with her from that peri- 
od to the time of her death, as 
believing her to be divindy in- 
spired, is considerable. She 
declared that she was the wo- 
man in the wilderness, spok- 
en of Rev. xii. 6; and having 
first excited the feelings of her 
adherents, gave them, sealed 
passports, which were called 
her seals, and which were i^ 
protect them from the judg- 
ments of the present and future 
world. She next called upon 
them to sign their nsunes for 
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* For an account of the Socinian divisionsi see Biddelians, Budneians^ and 
Utoib iiians; -^^ . 

t Brouf^ton^rtl. ti. fL J60l 
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Cbrist's glorious and peaceable 
kingdom to come qHin tho 
earth, and for satan's to be dc« 
strayed. The saUed qftlie Lord, 
Elect, Precious, ^c were then 
written on a piece of paper ; 
and Joanna affixed her 8igna- 
tui*e« Each of the seals being 
then signed, tlie impression of 
the seal of the pro[«hetess was 
made on the outside, with wax. 
Her followers placed implicit 
confidence in her cei*tificates ; 
and it is said, that some w)io 
were actually dying, ordered 
these seals to be buried with 
them as a passport to heaven, 

Hor predictions were deliv- 
ered boti) in ])roRe and verse, 
and contained, besides Rome 
personal threatenings, denim- 
ciations of judgments on tiie 
Buri*ounding nations, and a 
promise, of tlie speedy approach 
of the millennium* Tlie whole 
purport of her predictions was, 
she said, to warn the world at 
large that the second coming 
of Christ is nigh at hand ; and 
to show from the fal|, that the 
promise, which was made to 
tho woman at fu^t, must be 
accomplished at last, and in 
li r sex too, before man's com- 
plete redemption can take 
place. 

In the course of Joanna's mis- 
sion, as she called it, the desire 
of increasing her followers* in- 
duced her to itinerate through 
different paiiis of England, par- 
ticularly at Bristol, Leeds, &c. 



Slie met with folk>w«*s In most, 
directions, especially at Leeds^ 
where her cause greatly flours ' 
islied. Having satisfied faei'self 
witi) beii^ an itinerant, J oann* 
finally settled near the metra^ 
poli^. Uer leading chapel was - 
in Ouke-street, ht. G«orge*8 
Fields, in the viciuity otthe 
Obelisic ; \\hei-e Iter high priests- 
Mr. W. Tozer, presided, and. 
where the liturgy of the church* ^ ■ 
of England was read, prepar*! ^^ 
atory to the scrmonic elucida* - 
tion of her pregnosticarien&' ^ 
They had a clioir of singers, 
her poetry supplying UieiB' witb f 
hymns. Anxious to be ir^gard*" 
ed as within Ihe tickno'aiedgedi" 
pale of the chriatian chiircJW.';. 
notwithstanding their ec^entri^ i 
cities, the sacrament was regt»-' 
larly administered aBiongrtli6in>:- . 
and they even affected to coh»- - 
sider themselves in thepbarac» i 
tcr of members of tlie estab^ 
lishment. 

Joanna continued to >gaiB>. 
proselytes, to wliom she mwim -^ 
the mast magnificent promiseft' - 
of wondeiful events^ which 
would shoiily be arcompliaked 
in her person ; but her 4eatb^= 
which took place in 1814, dis- 
appointed their raised expecta!* 
tions, and exposed tliem to the- 
derision and contempt of.vtite 
enemies of the pretended pre^ 
plietess. Those, who wish: for 
a more detailed account of this-- 
woman, are referred to tlw 
statement of the life, predic- 



* She asserteil, that her followers were ta make up the scaled number d 
one hundred and fort^'»fpur thousandi to stand with the XAmb on Mount ^ioiv 
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tionS) and death of the Exoter 
prophetess; see also Hughson's 
Historj of Religious Impos- 
tures, and Carpenter's i Mis* 
si6naiy Magazine. 
SOU TH-SEA ISLANDERS 
are fae inhabitants of the So- 
ciety^ Friendly 9 Sandwich^ and 
8ome other Islands ; of none of 
which have we so much or so 
correct knowledge as tliat of 
Otaheite, (or rather Taheite,) to 
wluch therefore the following 
account principally, but not 
exclusively, refers. 

They in general acknowledge 
au^almighty Creator of the uni- 
verse, who executed the vari- 
ous parts of the creation by 
subordinate powerful beings. 
They acknowledge a something 
within them, which sees, hears, 
stnells, tastes, and feels, which 
Qicy call eteeliee ; and they be- 
fieve that after the dissolution 
of the body, it hovers about the 
Corpse, and at last retLfes into 
the wooden representations of 
Ituman bodies, erected near the 
J^ijrying places. They expect 
^ future happy life An the sun, 
'^vhcre they shall feast on bread- 
ftniit, and meat which requires 
"tio dressing : and they direct 
tlieir prayers to the supreme di- 
vinity, or Eatooa-Rahau 

The name Eatooa admits a 
very great latitude in its inter- 
pretation. Each of the islands 
Las a tutelar deity, which is al- 
ways the divinity, to whom the 
high priest of the isle addresses 
bis prayer, at the grand morai 
of the prince. The great deity, 
or Rntma-Mahtih they consider 



as the primary cause of all di- 
vine and human beings; and 
suppose the inferiour deitie-^, 
and even mankind, are descend- 
ed from him and a female dei- 
ty, for which n^ason they call 
him the great proci-eating stem. 
They imagine a co-existing 
material substance necessary, 
which they called O-te-pa-pa. 
These procreated O^hee-naaf 
the goddess of the moon ; the 
gods of the stars, (whom they 
call the chihli*en of the sun and 
moon ; ) of the seas, and of the 
winds. But the sea is under 
the direction of thirteen divini- 
ties, who have all their peculiai* 
employment. Their supreme 
god lives in the sun, and is 
thought to be the cause of eartli- 
quakes. They have one infe- 
riour genius, of a malignant dis- 
position, residing near the mo- 
rai, or burying places, and in or 
near the chest including the 
heads of their deceased friends, 
each of which is called the 
bouse of the evil genius. The 
people think that when a priest 
invocates this evil genius he 
will kill, by a sudden death, the 
person on whom they intend to 
bring down his vengeance. — 
Tliey have another inferiour di- 
vinity, wlio liad the same [wwer 
of killing men, witli this differ- 
ence, that he is worshipped 
only by hissing. This is called 
TeC'lue^ which, they say, is the 
being that hears, smells, tastes, 
and feels within us, and after 
death exists separately from the 
body, but lives near burying 
places, and bovers round the 



(lead. TheM7%e-Au« are like- geri^ird Sx^'or&btp they fa'aVe '£ 

vise feared : because, accord- kind of dii penates, ur hous((- 

infr to their belief, they creep hold gods. Eachfamiljbasi^ 

daring the night into houses, guar^n spirit, who is 3uppoB« 

and eat the hearts and entrails to be due of their departed t^. 

of people sletniinc^therein, and latives, who, foi his superiwf 

cause their death. excellence, has heen exaltOd t^ 

These islanders honour th^r an Eatooa. Fhej suppose thlf 

(HTinities by prayers, by setting spirit can inflict sickness, or i^ 

qiart certain days for religious move it, and preserve {hem 

«arahip,*by consecrating cer- from a m^ignaiit deity, who Ui 

tain persons and places for that always employed in misChttx; 

pnrpose, and by offering humaa Some of the Otaheitans an 

HBcriflces, which are generally very devout, and not only are 

^her prisoners of war, or con- the whattas, or offbnng plac^ 

denmed male&ctors.* They of the niorais, commonly loadw 

|pre|iare those oblations on their with fruits and ^imftls, ba 

Bontis. there are few houses w here yol 

The deities of Otabeite are do not meet Avith a '•mall Jilais 

nearly as numerous as the per- of the same sort nuir tiieiqP 

MRS of the inhabitants. Every They imagine that their pun^ 

flunily has its Tee, or guardian tual pcrtbrmanct of relieioiiitf 

^irit, whom they set up and offices prepares for them evert 

wwship at the morai : but they temporal blessing Tlil>j ftS 

have a great god, or gods of a lievc tliat the animating anJt 

SDperionr order, denominated powerful influence of tic divin^ 

Fwhannw Po, or born of night. Spirit in evti y w hei c diffused 

The general name for deity, in and that sudden dtatlis, ind aft 

all its ramifications, is Eatooa. accidents, are effected bj (he 

Three are held supreme in ce- immediate action of sftmc dni- 

lestialdignity.which are called, nity; and they ha^eaomcn(^.' 

Tone, te Medooa, the Father j tion of a metcinpsyckasu, w 

Onmattow, Tboa tee te Myde, transmigration of the sonl. a^£ 

God in the Son; Taroa, Mm- that itrelurnseicntuaUy intore- 

MM te Raoor the Bird, the Spir- union with the su]»reme ttertj' 
it. To these they only address The missionaries, wtio hki-fe" 

their prayers in times of very fbr several veics resided ittlTta. 

great distress, supposing tliein heite, lia^e found the intiihi- 

tD be too highly exalted to be taiits to he cinnibaK, and tlikf 

troubled with matteis of less they notonlvsirpifiretheirene-, 

moment than the illnej^s of a mies, but cit them be-hdw 

chief, storms, devastation, war, which they have a iiomd cus- 

or any great calamnity. — For torn of da^jxiying tUeir infcntBi 

* gwttrt Ce e gt a yiiieal Obaermfmns, p. 333,' 334. ■ •■.;;'>' i 
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h» with their wansi^ has 
I depopulated thenu How- 
I as Cluidtiaiiity hasobtain- 
fluence among themj these 
have^ in some degree^ dis- 
ared. 

*om recent intdligencet it 
are that many of the inhab- 
s of these islands have em- 
lA the christian religion. 
siud» that the majority of 
leople of Eimeo have re- 
ced heathenism, and it is 
3sed there are upwards of 
thousand people in that is- 
who are professedly tlie 
hippers of the true Grod. 
r are distinguished from 
countrymen by the name 
Bure Atua,*' or Praying 
le. The missionaries at Ei- 
have printed the Bible in 
Taheitean language, and 
number of christians is 
casing rapidly in Eimeo, 
Otaheite."*^ See Appendix. 
*INOSISTS, the followers 
lenedict Spinosa, a cele- 
)d Portuguese Jew^ who 
at the Hague in 1677. He 
the great champion of the 
hdstSf (which see,) and his 
ngs had the more weight 
use his character was mo- 
and his language, both in 
king and writing, decorous 
inoffensive: so much so, 
he had many advocates, 
thought him unjustly ac- 
i of such principles. In 
BlhicSf however, a posthu- 



mous work» he throws off fho 
mask, and avows his opinion^ 
that the DeUy is only another, 
name for the universe^ « producr 
ing a series of necessary move-r 
ments or acts, in consequence 
of its own intrinsic, immutable* 
and irresistible energy." It is 
said that he was seduced into 
this opinion by the Cartesiaa 
philosophy."!* 

STANCARIANS, disciples 
of Francis Stancarus, Hebrew 
Professor at Koningsburgh> ioi 
the sixteenth century, who 
taught that Jesus Christ was 
mediator in quality of a mere 
man only, and not as God 
in the form of man.f 

•STAROBREDSI, or (M 
CeremoniaUsts, a numerous sect 
of Russian Dissenters, 'Who 
strongly objected to the inno*. 
vations of Nikon, but do not 
object to the ordinations of the 
Mother Church. In 1735 the 
two churches of Staradubofsk 
and Vetka amounted to 80,000 
membere; but the latter has since 
been scattered by persecution 
throughout all Russia and Si- 
beria ; and many fled into Po« 
land about 1764, where this 
sect is now supposed to amount 
to several hundred thousands.! 

♦STAROVERTSI, believers 
of the old Faith ,* the namo as- 
sumed by the Russian Dissent- 
ers, generally called Rascolniks, 
which see. 

STOICS, a sect of heathen 



American Baptist Magazine, 1817> Bayle's Dictionary in Spinosa^ 

• p. 33S. new edit. 

Moeheim, vol. it. p. 338. % Pinki^rtoa'p G^:c;clc. (^urch, p. 390* &c. 
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pTiilofmpIiera^ of which Zeno, 
who floiirisiied about thi'ee Hun- 
dred and filly yeai*s before 
Christ, was the founder. They 
xeccived their denomination 
from a portico at Athens, in 
which Zeno delivered his lec- 
tures, llieir distinguishing 
tenets wei*c — ^I'hat God is un- 
dcrived, incorruptible, and 
eternal;* possessed of infinite 
wisdom and goodness ; the ef- 
ficient cause of all the qualities 
and forms of things ; and the 
constant presenter and gover- 
nour of the \voild. That maU 
ter is also undcrived and eter- 
nal, and by the powerful energy 
of the Deity impressed with 
motion and form. That though 
God and matter subsisted from 
eternity, the present I'egular 
frame of natui*e had a begin- 
* ning, and will have an end. 
Tliat the element of fire will, 
at last, by an univei'sal confla- 
gration, i-cduce the world to 
its pristine stat/. Tliat at this 
period all material fonns will 
be lost in one chaotic mass ; 
and all animated nature be re- 
united to the Deity. That 
from this chaotic state, how- 
ever, the world wifl again 
emerge by the energy of the 
cflicient prinri])lc ; and gods, 
and men, and all forms of reg- 
ulated natuiT, be renewed and 
dissolved, in endless succes- 



sion. That alter the revolu- 
tion of the great year all thiugs 
will bo re8toi*ed, and the mce 
of men will return to life. SoBie 
imagined that each indiyidual 
would return to its fenBcr 
body, while others siiKioaed 
that similar souls woOld -be 
placed in similar bodies. 

Thase among the Stoics; who 
maintained the existence of-ike 
soul after death, supposed it ta 
be removed into the oelestibil 
rcgi(ms of tho gods, where' it 
remains until, at the general 
conflagration, all souls^ butli 
human and divine, shall be ab- 
sorbed in the Dei1y» ButtMiiy 
imagined that, hefore they were 
admitted among tho dtviniUtSy 
they must purge awrny Hmt 
inhei*ent vices and imperAc- 
tions, hy a temporary resiinfce 
in some aerial regions between 
the earth and the planets. Ac- 
cording to the gcnei-al doctrine 
of the Stoics all things aresob- 
ject to a blind irresistible fatal- 
ity, even the gods themselves; 
though some explained this late 
as meaning only the irresis- 
tible decrees of divine provi- 
dence.* It was the object of ■ 
this philosophy to divest mfn 
of their passions and affections ; \ 
they taught, therefore, that a 
wise man might be happy in 
the midst of torture, and that 
all (^Aternal things wci'e to hiiii 



♦ Dr. Priestley o])scTves, that ** It is not easy to say what the heathen phi- 
losophcrs, and others thouj^ht of fate, and the relation the gods bore to it. 
Sorneti'r.es they srcni to have tlioiif;lit that they directed fate; at other times 
that i'.'.tc was a j)ower iiulepdidf-nt of ihcm, and that controuk-d tliem. Seneca 
nfcm^ t,) li:ive tliodcrhl that fate \vas iKHhing" tvjorc than the villcFthe gods 
tncii»Kcivi..'>,'* Sjc I'rksi ley's IIcatlArn Philosophy, p. 244. 
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• iiidiffbront Their virtues all 
arose from^ and centred m 
'"themselvesy and self-approba- 
tkm was their great reward.^ 
i: «STRIGOLNlKa^ the most 
(anoietit sect of Russian Dis- 
-senters. Theiy appeared in 
NoTOgurody and were found- 
ed by ft half-4;hristian Jew, nam- 
' ed Horie, who attempted, after 
''fhe manner of the Ebionites, 
I'to blend the laws of Moses with 
''tte doctrines of the gospel. 
f^Tbey were at first inconsider- 
f - able^ but, bj the absurd system 
t^ of persecution, were rendered 
'irery numerous, and dispersed 
/ ^very extensively.^ 
■» STYUJTES, so called by 
'r-the Greeks, and Sancti Colum- 
'umdriifOr FiUar SahUSf by the 
^'■liatins. They stood motion- 
^> less upon the top of pillars, ex- 
rr -pressly raised for this exercise 
- of dieir patience ; and remain- 
' ed there for several years, 
«-!ainidst the admiration and ap- 
• ( tplauae of ttie populace. 
. ) The inventor of this disci- 
fifline was Simeon, a Syrian, 
<who, in order to climb as near 
-'4)S' heaven as possible, passed 
tt'tibirty-seven years of his life 
ii tupon fiy^ pillars, of six, twelve, 
:.iwentj two, thii'ty six, and 
a tbrty cubits high ; and thus 
rr arquired a most sliining repu- 
.5 itafeion, and attracted tiie vene- 
' • I jnation of all about him* Many 
of the inhabitants of Syria fol- 



lowed liis example, though not 
with the same degree of auster* 
ity : and this practice, which 
was begun in the fifth, continu- 
ed in vogue till the twelfth cen- 
tui'y4 

SUBLAPSARIANS, an ap- 
pellation given to those Calvi- 
nists, who suppose, that tho 
decree of predestination re- 
gards man HsJaUen, by an abuse 
of that freedom which Adam 
had, into a state, in which all 
must have perished but for tha 
election of grace.^ 

SUFIS, or SouFFEBS^ a sect 
of modern philosophers in Per- 
sia, who are so called^ either 
f i*om the Greek word for a sa^^ 
or from the woollen mantia 
which they used to wear in 
some provinces of Persia* 
Their fundamental tenets are : 
That notliing exists absolutely 
but God ; that the human soul 
is an emanation from his es- 
sence ; and though divided for 
a time from its heavenly, source^ 
will be finally re-united with 
it: that the highest possibla 
happiness will arise from its 
re-union; and that the chief 
good of mankind consists in as 
perfect a union with the eternal 
spirit, as the incumbrances of a 
mortal frame will allow : that, 
for this purpose, they should 
break off all connexion with ex- 
trinsic objects, and pass through 
life without attachments, as a 



* Enfield, vol. i. p. 289. Mosheim, vol. i. p. 35, new edition: 
f P.nkerton'a Greek Church, p. 280, &c. * 

^ Musheim, vol L p 391. Hifitory of Don I^^MlUfy vol. i. p« 31. 
4 Doddridge's Lectures, p. 460. 
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swimmer in the ocean strikes 
fireely without the impediments 
of clothes : that, if mere earthly 
charms have power to influence 
the soul, the idea of celestial 
beauty must overwhelm it in 
ecstatic light. They maintain 
also thaty for want of apt words 
to express the divine perfec- 
tions and the ardour of devo- 
tion, we must borrow such 
expressions^ as approach the 
nearest to our ideas^ and speak 
of beauty and love in a tran- 
scendent and tnystical sense; 
that, like a reed torn from its 
native bank, like wax separated 
from its delicious honey, the 
soul of man bewails its disun- 
ion with melancholy music, 
and sheds burning tears, like 
the lighted taper, waiting pas- 
sionately for the moment of its 
extinction; as a disengagement 
from earthly trammels, and 
the means of returning to its 
only beloved. This theology 
prevails also among the learn- 
ed Mussulmans, who avow it 
without iTserve.* 

SUPRALAPSARIANS, a 
title given ' to those CalvinLsts, 
who suppose that God, in tlie 
decree of election, viewed his 
people merely as creatures^ (or 
1-athcr as to be ci-cated,) and 
hot as faUen creatures, as is 
supposed by the Sublapsarians 
just mentioned. 

The Supralapsarians consi- 
der the divine glory to be the 
great object of the divine de- 



crees, whether in tlie saivattoix 
of the elect or the punishment 
of the wicked. Eph. L 5, 6. 
Prov. xvi. 4. They conceiva 
that St. Paul reasons on this 
principle when speaking of Ja^ 
cob and Esau — the one electa^ 
and the other not-**when as yet 
tliey had << done neither, good 
nor evil." That the one was 
chosen and the otlier rqecteil 
on the same principle of Mve* 
reignty, as the potter appointB 
^* one vessel to honour and 
another to dishonour;" ajid 
that he has forbidden our fur- 
ther inquiry by the; questiMf 
<< Who art thou, O nian, that 
repliest against God Z? 8^ 
Rom. xi. throughout. FinaUyf 
they consider this principbtp 
harmonize best with the easp ' 
of the dect angelSf whoy wit 
being permitted to sin^ cooU 
be elected only as pure crea- 
tures. 

Sublapsarians on the ofter 
hand observe, that the elect arc 
chosen <^ out of the world,** 
John xvii. 9 — •that they are 
called <^ vessels of mercy^*' 
Rom. ix. 23 ; and that our elec- 
tion in Christ Jesus is essen- 
tially connected with, the decree 
of predestination to adoptioa, 
sanctification, and redemptioB* 

Calvinists, however, are much 
divided on this question. Among 
the Supralapsarians rankBesa^ 
Twissc, and Dr. Gill ; among 
the Sublapsarians Calvin him- 
self, Bp. Davenant, most of the 



• Middleton's Geo^aphy, vol. i. p. 69, &.?. 
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English Refoniica*s^ and Mr* 
Toplady.* 

•SWEDENBORGIANS. 

See ^ew Jeruscdem Churchy 

SYNCRETISTS, the fol- 
fowers of Calhctus. See CaliX' 
this. 

SYNERGISTS, (so called 
from the Greek ovupytim^ L e. 
^Mperoi^ion,) a name given to 
flkose in the sixteenth centnryy 
who affirmed that man co-ope- 
mtes with divine grace in the 
teoomplishment of his salva- 
ibn.f See *irmmtans. 

SYRIAN CHRISTIANS, 
mmains of the Eastern churches 
4ft India, recently visited and 
Ascribed by Dr. Buchanan. 
When the Portuguese arrived 
in India, they were surprised to 
Aftd more than a hundred chris- 
tian Churches who knew no- 
ting of the Pope, but boasted 
afltttccession of regular bishops 
■derived from the Patriarch of 
Mmtioch, and continued for 
-pne thousand three hundred 
ymrs. When the Roman Ca- 
'fbelics acquired sufficient pow- 
ir, they began to persecute; 
iiM established the Inquisition 
at Goa,:|: as the cruel instru- 
ment of their power ; an insti- 
tution which subsisted lately 
Wider the protection of the 
!|ftritish government. At the 
-fioman Catholic Synod of Di- 
%iilpor, the Syrian clergy were 



accused of the fidlowing taas 
and heresies : ^< That they had 
married wives ; that they own* 
ed but two sacramants, baptismi 
and tlie Lord's sapper ; that 
they neither inv(^ed saintSf 
nor worshi[qped imagos, nor be- 
lieved in purgatory : aoid that 
they had no other ord^ in the 
church, than bishop, priest, and 
deacon.'* These tenets they 
were required to abjure, and to 
admit the authority of the pope* 
Many of the churches on the 
sea-coast compromised matters 
by acknowledging the p<^, 
and admitting their liturgy to 
be purged of what they caJIed 
its erroursi but still insifited 
on worsliipping in their own 
Syriac language, whacb thc^ 
continue to this day, and ajee 
called Syro-Roman churcbes. 
The number of these chuwJ^s 
is estimated at ninety thousand. 
The diurolies in the inteii- 
our, however, were not 6o ido- 
cile. They concealed their 
books, fled to the iBMuntains, 
and sought the protection •f 
the native princes. These IXr. 
Buchanan visited, under the 
sanction of the Rayah of IVa- 
vancore, in whose dominipiis 
they reside. Dr. Buchanan^ 
describes the faith cif these 
clu'istians as comprehending 
the doctrines of the trinity, the 
atonement, and. regeneration. 



• GiU's Body of Divinity, vol. i. p. 299. Doddridge's Lectures, p. 460. 

rj- Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 33a new ed. 

+ The inquisition of Goa has been abolished by an order of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal. It is said, however, that the Archbishop retains all the 
power that was lodged in the court of the inquisition. See Mr. NewelVs 
Journal in the Panoplist, May, 1815. 
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More particularly* they believe 
''that* in the appointed time, 
through the disposition of the 
Fattier and Holy Ghost, the 
Son appeared on eai*th for the 
salvation of mankind ; that he 
was bom of the virgin Mary, 
through the means of the Holy 
Ghost, and was incarnate Grod 
and man."* 

Dr. Buchanan docs not 
state the number of these chris- 
tians ; he mentions forty five 
churches under the arclibishop 
of Cranganorc(whei'e the apos- 
tle Thomas is reported to liave 
Ifinded) beside sixty four Syro- 
Roman churches, under the a- 
postolic virar.f And in another 
place the Dr. states that besides 
the Syrians, tliere ai*e upwards 
of two hundred thousand chris- 
tians who speak the Malabar 
^Ianguage4 

Dr. Kerr, the senior chap- 
lain of Madras* w as sent by the 
government of tliat presidency, 
in 1806. to investigate the state 
of tlic Syrian and other chris- 
tians in Malabar and Travan- 
core. In his official report he 
observes, •* It has been believ- 
ed that the Syrian christians, 
who have not conformed to the 



church of Rome, held the 
tenets of Nestorius, and that 
they were obliged to leave their 
own country in consequence of 
pei*secution. However, it ap- 
pears that the creed they now 
hold denies that doctrine^ and 
seems to coincide with the 
Athanasian ci*ced, without its 
damnatory clauses. Their num- 
ber is calculated by Dr. Kerr' 
at seventy or eighty thousand^, 
Many of the Syrian churches, 
are destitute of tlie bible, anjl 
there is a consequent defect of 
christian knowledge amonig. 
them. The late Dr. BuchaOi;' 
an, who was deeply interest-' 
ed in the fate of these chris-. 
tians, wliom he had visite^^ 
was assiduously engaged ia! 
preparing for the press a Sy- 
i*iac copy of tlie scripturis. 
This excellent man died sud- 
denly on the ninth of February, 
1815, at the viUagc of Bros- 
bourue, whither he had retired 
to superintend the printing of 
an edition of the Syriac bible.$ 
This edition, begun by him, is 
continued since his death by 
the British and Foreign Bibb 
Society* 



• Buchanan's llesearcheSf p. 117. 

t Ibid. p. 125, 1:^6 ^ Christian Obsen-er, 1815, 1816. 

^ Such wus the prevalence of mind over body, of principle over the Ufy- 
juor of disease and decrepitude, that, tiU almost the hour of his death. Dr. 
Buchanan was employed rarely less than nine hours daily, in preparing for 
the press a Syrian copy of the scriptures. 
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J T ABORITES, adenomina- 
tJtoii in the fifteenth centuiy ; so 
c^sdlcd from a mountain well 
^lou n in sacred history. They 
only insisted on reducing 
■ie religion of Jesus to its pri- 
itive simplicity, but required 
that the system of eccle- 
lastical government should be 
^ifc*^formed in the same manner ; 
be authority of the pope de- 
stroyed, and the form of divine 
^V!?orship changed. They main- 
"tiadned the lawfulness of defend- 
i»]^ religion by the sword ; and 
^^me of them are said to have 
otpccted Christ's pei*sonal ap- 
pearance among them. After 
^ome time, however, they be- 
ame moi*e calm and ra^onal, 
nd relinquished many opinions, 
"Vrhich they found to be incon- 
i^Istent with the spirit and ge- 
^nius of the gospel; and thus 
"»iiBW modelled were the same 
'^th those Bohemian brethren, 
'^\ko joined Luther and his 
ohcccssors at the time of the 
3mormation.* 

^ «TALMUDISTS, those 
Jewish doctors who admit the 
amthority of the Talmuds ; 
'Which are collections of Jew- 
ish traditions and allegorical 
CMosition^. See Cahhalists. 

;TANQXJELINIANS, a iiu- 
•riermls sect* so called-from Tan- 
flUelinus in the twelfth century. 
He is charged with slighting 
the external worship of God, 



and the holy sacraments ; with ' 
holding clandestine assemblies: 
to propagate his opinions : and 
above all with abusing the 
clergy of the Roman Catholic 
church, 

TATIANITES, a denomi- 
nation in the second centuiy ; 
so called ft*om Tatian, a disci- 
ple of Justin Martyr. They 
are, however, more frequently 
distinguished from other sects" 
by names relative to the aus« 
terity of their manners. For 
they rejected with hoiTor, all 
the comforts and conveniences 
of life. Sea Encratites. 

♦TEMPLARS, or Kwights 
of the Temple. See Knights. 

THEODOSIANS. See^n- 
gdites. lliis is also the name 
of a numerous sect in Russiaf 
which some years since sepa- 
rated from the PomoryanSf 
(which see,) partly on account 
of their not purifying by prayer 
the various articles they pur- 
chase of unbelievers : they are 
very strict in their religion, and 
inveigh bitterly against the na- 
tional church as Antichrist.! 

THEOPASCHITES, a de- 
nomination in the fifth century, 
(which derive their name from 
Gfd(, Godf and ^«^«, to suffer,^ 
the followers of Peter the ftillei*. ; 
His doctrine is said to have 
diflfered fixim that of the Patri- 
passianSf by implying the suffer- 
ing of all the Holy Trinity. f 



• MosheiiDf vol. iii. p. 260, 264. 
t Pinkcrton*s Greek Churcli, p. 331. 

i MosheimS Ecclest Hist. voL L p. 417. Priestley's Hist, of Early Opinion% 
^1. ivt p. 262, 
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THEOPHILANTHRO. 
FISTS, (lovers of God aud 
man,) a sect of deists, wluch 
made its appeai^ance in France, 
amid tlie storm of tbe I'evo- 
lution. The celebrated Tliom- 
as Paine was one of theii* first 
apostles, and delivered a dis- 
course before them, on the 
principles of this new scheme. 
In September 1796, a kind of 
catechism, or directory, for 
public or social worahip, ap- 
peared at Paris, under the ti- 
tle of << Jianuel des Thean- 
tkro^Mes;^^ this breviary was 
received favourably by the pub- 
lic, and the congregations be- 
came very uumoi*ous. From 
this book the following parti- 
culars of their tenets are ex- 
tracted : 

" The temple most worthy of 
the Deity is the universe. Ab- 
sorbed sometimes under the 
vault of heaven, in the contem- 
plation of the beauties of na- 
ture, we i*endcr its Autlior the 
homage of adoption and grat- 
itude. NcveHheless, we have 
temples constructed by the 
hands of men, which are moi-e 
commodious for the purpose of 
assembling to hear the lessons 
of his wisdom. Certain moral 
inscriptions; — a simple altar, 
on which arc deposited, as a to- 
ken of gratitude for the benefits 
of the Creator, such fruits and 
flowers iis the seasons afford ; — 
and a tribune fin' the lecturei*s, 
— form the whole of tlic orna- 
ments of thest* temples." 

Of the insrjii)tions, tiie first 
is, <^We believe in the exis- 



tence of God, and in the im- 
mortality of the soul/' This 
is << placed above the lUtar, to 
remind us of ttie two i-eiigiov 
dogmas, which are the foundgr 
tion of our moi'al preceptB."-v 
2. ^'Woi'ship God; cheriflh 
your fellow-men ; render your- 
selves useful to your conn^ 
try." — 3. « Whatever tends to 
the preservation or petfectioa 
of man is good, whatever ha»a 
tendency to destroy or deterid^ 
rate him is evil.'^ — 4» ^ Chil- 
dren, honour your fathers and 
mothei*s; obey them with aflbi> 
tion; comfort their decliniB([ 
years. Fatiiers and motfacn^ 
instruct your childj:«n.''i-*-& 
<< Wives, esteem your husbanttj 
the chiefs of your houses 
Husbands, love your wives; 
and render yourselves redprch 
cally happy.*' 

<< The assembly sits to heir 
lessons, or discourses, on mor- 
als, on principles of religidn, 
of benevolence, and of ^ imiver- 
sal salvation : principles equal- 
ly i-emote from the severity of 
Stoicism, and the supineneSi of 
Epicurean indulgence. Then 
lectures and discourses are di- 
voreiiicd by hymns ; and the 
assemblies are held on the fir^ 
day of the week, and on the 
decades. 

*>* Should we be asked what 
is the ongin of our religion and 
worship ? wo reply : Open the 
most ancient books extant, and 
there examine what was the 
ivligioii, what the woi^ship, of 
the iii'st human beings, wliose 
acti<ms are iHscorded in history. 
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1 be seen th^ thoir reli- 
:oiisisted oi* what is now 
i wUwral rdigioth because 
ject is the Author of tta-* 
and he has engraven it 
the hearts of the iirst men^ 
oursy and upon those of 
e inhabitants of the earth, 
religion^ which consists in 
lipping Grod, and loving 
Mow-creatures, is what 
:pres8 by the simple word 
\hUanthropy: our religion 
)nsequently, that of our 
parents ; it is also yours, 
lias ours; inawoi^, itis 
niversal religion. As to 
'orshipy it is likewise that 
:* first fathers. Even in 
lost ancient writings it 
be discovered; the exte- 
igns, by which they j:^n- 
tfaeir homage to the Cre- 
werc of the utmost sim* 
jr. Tlicy i-aised an altar 
"th; they ofiered him, in 
of their gi'atitude and 
ission, some of the pro- 
ins which they had re« 
1 firom his liberal hand. 
)rs inculcated the practice 
tue upon their children ; 
U endeavoured to stimu- 
acli other, under the aus- 
of the Deity, to the per- 
mce of their duties. This 
e worship has been pro- 
I by the sages of all na« 
and they have transmit- 
down to modern times, 
laired and uninterrupted. 
iV) queries respecting our 
in, we reply : We hold it 
d himself; who, in giv- 
i power to assist our feU 



low creatures^ has likewise en- 
dued us with intelligence, for 
our mutual edification; and 
the love of good, to bring us to- 
gether to virtue : of that Gkidj^ 
in a word, who has given ex- 
perience and wisdom to the 
aged to guide the } oung, and 
authority to parents to direct 
their children. 

<< Should the force of Aese 
reasons be insufficient to satisfy 
the inquirer, we forbear any 
farther discussion, rather than 
engage in a controversy tend- 
ing to diminish the love of our 
neighbours. Our principle^ 
being the eternal truth, they 
will subsist, let who may pre^ 
tend to support or tOySttpprefi^ 
them ; nor can the efforts of the 
wicked ever prevail against 
them. Let us rest, therefore, 
firmly attached to tliem, mth* 
out attacking or defending any 
i*eligious system : remembeliBy 
that such discussions have nev- 
er been attended with good^ 
but, on the contrary, have fre- 
quently dyed the earth with hu- 
man blood. Let us lay aside 
systems, and apply ourselves 
to doing good, which id the on- 
ly road to happiness.'^ 

The Theophilanihropists are 
now said to be nearly extinct ; 
they arose, as already observed, 
out of the vortex of the revolu- 
tion, which had engulphed all 
institutions, moral and divine ; 
during that gloomy period, 
when the demagogues had for- 
bidden the cxoi'ctse of publiq 
worship, when the churches 
were converted into heathen 
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templesy and when << Death is 
an eternal sleep,^' being in- 
scribed upon the gravesy had 
removed tor a time tUe hope of 
immortality from tlie minds of 
men. When Buonaparte re- 
opened tlie churches^ Theophi- 
lanthropy became neglected, 
and is now scarcely known 
otherwise than by its name."* 

♦THEOSOPHISTS, a sect 
of chemical pliilosophei's, who 
pretended to derive tlieir occult 
science from divine illumlna- 
tion, whence they have been 
called Illuminati, but most usu- 
ally Rosicrusians ; which sec. 

♦THiiRAPEUT^, a sect 
of Jews, generally considei'ed 
as a branch of the EssetieSf 
which see. They affected ex- 
traordinary silence and deco- 
rum in their worship, and re- 
markable austerity iii their 
manners. Some of the sect 
probably verged to Paganism, 
and othere to Christianity ; 
which iias occasioned circum- 
stances which the learned have 
found great difficulty in recon- 
ciling.! 

THIBETIANS. The Grand 
Lama is at once the High 
Priest and tlic visible object 
of adoration, to this nation, to 
the hordes of wandering Tar- 
tars, and to tlic prodigious pop- 
ulation of China. He i*esides 
at Patoli, a vast palace on a 
mountain near the banks of the 
Burampooter, aboutscven miles 
from Lahassa. The foot of tlie 
mountciin is surrounded by 



twenty thousand Lamaa^ in ai« 
tendance on their Sovereign 
Pontiff, who is considered: as 
tho vicegerent of the Deitgr on 
earth; and the more • roDiQjte 
Tartars are said to regacd bin 
absolutely as the Deity him- 
self, and call him Qod, tiie etm- 
lasting Father oflieaven^ Th^ 
believe him to be immeirteii 
and endowed witli all Jumwf- 
edge and virtue. Every jeiir 
they come up from diffec^it 
parts to worship, and male 
rich offenngs at his shrine. 
Even the emperor of Cbiaiiy 
who is a Mantchou Tai|i|ip, 
does not fail in aclinawtojlf- 
ments to him in his r^ligj|||H 
capacity ; and entertains intle 
palace of Pekin an . iaffrioyr 
Lama, deputed as 'hifiinmiiQio 
from Thibet. The grand La- 
ma is only to be seen is a^ 
cret place of his palaee, amidBt 
a great number of lamps,; sit- 
ting cross-legged on a cyshioPy 
and decked all over withj^ofd 
and pi*e/Cious stones ; whiki^'^t 
a distance, the people prostate 
themselves befoi'e him ; it<^ 
ing not lawful for any so moph 
as to kiss his feet. He iwtnnis 
not tfie least sign of re^^ft, 
nor ever speaks even. to Jhe 
greatest princes ; but ofily lays 
his hand upon their hea^ and 
tliey are fully pursuaded tthat 
they thereby receive a full for« 
giveness of their sins. 

Tho SunniasseSf or IndinB 
pilgrims, often visit Thibet as 
a holy place; and the Lama 



• Manuel of the Theopliilaiithropists. Evans' Sketch, ?. 17. 13th Ed. 
■[• Calmel's Dictionar}', vol. ii« 
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entertains a body of two ot 
4ibree hundi-^ in iiis pay. Bo- 
lides his religious inftaence and 
luithority^ he is possessed lof 
«TiUmited power throughout his 
^Aominions, which are very ex- 
-t^nsive* The inferior Lamas, 
"Who form the most numerous, 
CiAs well as the most powerful 
' liddy -in the state, have - the 
■jjHesthood entirely in their 
'Guilds; and besides, fill up 
" -Wany monastic orders, which 
'it^ held in great veneration 
^'Atnong them. The whole coun- 
■ -%y, like Italy, abounds with 
•s'^ests ; and they entirely sub- 
"^ist on the rich presents sent 
^=^-mifHn from the utmost extent of 
^^'artary, flrom the empire of 
"^Mhe Great Mogul, and from al- 
^^itoost all parts of the Indies. 
"'•'•'•The opinion of those, who 
"" 'aire reputed the most orthodox 
^^IMong the Thibetians, is, that 
^^When the grand Lama seems 
vte dic> either of old age or in- 
^ttnnities, his soul, in fact, only 
-^^piitB a crazy habitation, to look 
^OT ati6ther, younger or better ; 
""-ibid is discovered again in the 
•■^'brtdy of some child, by certain 
^'tiftens, known' only to the La- 
^^ IMS. or priests, in which order 
^he riwaj^ appears. 
^' ^ Almost all the nations of the 
**Easi,'CXcept* the Mahometans, 
^'^biillfeve the metempstfehods^ or 
*'*'fe^tfnsnrigration of ttie soul, as 
tbe most important article of 
<**€Keiif faith } especially the in- 
^^^•Inaiitants of Thibet and Ara, 
^'tiki^Peguahs, the Siamese, tlie 



greater part of the Chinese and 
Japanese, and the Moguls and 
Calmuckm. According to their 
doctrine, the soul no sooner 
leaves her old habitation, than 
she enters a new one. The 
Dailai Lama, being a divine 
person, can find no better lodg^ 
ing than the body of his sue** 
cesser; or the Foe, residing in 
the Dailai Lama, wMcIl passes 
to his successor: andthisbeing 
a god, to whom all things are 
known, the grand Lama is 
thei'efore acquainted with every 
thing which happened during 
his residence in his former 
body. 

This religion* which was ear' 
ly adopted in a large part .of 
the globe, is said to have been 
of three thousand yeai's stand*^ 
ing; and neither time, northe 
influence of men, has had tho 
power of shaking, the authority 
of the grand Lama. This the" 
ocracy, which extends as fully 
to temporal as to spiritual con^ 
ccms, is professed all over 
Thibet and Mongalia ; is al- 
most universal in Greater and 
Lesser Bucharia, and iieveral 
provinces of Tartary ; has 
some followers in the kingdom 
of Cassimere, in India,, and is 
the predominant religion of 
China.* 

It basbeen observed, << that tlie 
religion of Thibet is the coun- 
terpart of the Roman Catholic, 
since the inhabitants of that 
country use holy water and a 
singing service : they also offer 



AnntialBej^lster for 17W, p. 6?. 
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iilinsy prajei'Sy and sacrifices 
for the dead. Tliey have a 
vast number of convents filled 
with monks and friars, amount- 
ing to thiity thousand; and 
confessoi*S9 chosen by their su- 
periors. Tliey use beads ; 
wear the mitre and cap like the 
bishops ; and their JDailai Lama 
is nearly the same among them 
as the sovereign pontiff Is 
among the Romanists."* See 
Chinese. 

*THOMISTS, the foDowcrs 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, in op- 
position to the celebrated Duns 
Scotusy in the fourteenth centu- 
ryf on tlie doctrines of grace, 
and on some metaphysical spec- 
ulations.! See Scotists. 

TRASKITES, the followers 
of Mr. J. Trask, 1634. His 
opinions were similar to the 
Sdbbafarians ;i which see. 

TRIFORMIA]NI,a denomi- 
nation which appcai'ed about 
the year 408 ,• so called from 
the Latin tria forma. They 
maintained that the divine na- 
ture was one and the same in 
the three ])ersons togetlier ; but 
not complete in either sepa- 
rately.$ 

TRINITARIANS, a name 
applied to all who profess to 
believe the doctrine of the 



Trinity, in opposition to Ari- 
ans, Socinians, and all Anti- 
trinitarians. " The word Trin- 
ity," says Mr. Evans, " is not 
to be found in the bible, but is 
a scholastic term, derived from 
the Latin word irimtas, denot- 
ing threefold unity." 

Theophilus of Antioch, k 
learned writer of the second 
century, is said to have bttHS 
the first who made use of Ijh^ 
word Trinity to exinxss the fflrf^ 
tinction of what divines fed 
persons in the godhead.|| 

Dr. Doddridge remarlo^ 
speaking of the ancient writdi 
upon the Trinity, tliat " aRtf 
the time of the celebrated* coiott 
cil of Nicely thry rpnj^ 
several subtleties of ex^reSnoi^ 
in which one would ima^Bti 
they studied rather to' c<Hl£elit 
than to ex])lain their seiM^ 
ments ; yet they grew sd \f2iili 
upon the subject, as to aiiathe^ 
matize, oppose, ' and nnrrd^ 
each othci' on account of sbnMi 
unscriptural phrases, much ttl 
the dislionour of their commOtf 
profession." ^ 

The following is a brief acif' 
count of the opinions of a num-' 
ber of Icametl modern divine^ 
concerning the doctrine of tW 
Trinity. 



• Payne's Epitome of History, vol. ij. p« 33. Guthrie's Geopraphy (cd. 
1^88) p. 660. Raynars Hist, of the Indians, vol. ii. p. 219. 

f Mosheim, vol. iii.p 365i i Pagit's Heresiography, p. 135. 

4 Heame's Ductor Historictis, vol. ii. p. 170. 

I See Maclaine's ChP'^nol Tables to Mx)sheim*s Kccles. Hist. 

^ The first general Council, assembled by the Emperor Constantine iit 
Nice, in the year 325, in which Arius was condemned, and certain measnrei^' ' 
agreed upon to calm the religious tumults that had lonj^ troubled the churdi. 
But the spirit of dissension and controversy triumphed bf)th o%^r thp decrcM 
of the Council, and the autliorityof thcEinperOr*' Sec Mosheim's Ecclet.Hi$t;. 
vol. i. p. 403. ' - - 
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Dr. Waterland, . Dr. Taj- 
lor, with tbe rest of the Atha- 
nasianSf , assert thi*ee proper 
distinct persons,^ entirely 
^ual and independent of each 
other; yet making but one and 
the same being. 

Mr. Baxter seems^ as some 

fifthe schoolmen did^ to have 

'fought. the three divine per- 

4^01189 to be one and the same 

.^rod, widei^tandingf willing^ 

S|m1 idaved by himself, or wis- 

^qm, power, and love, which 

Hie thinks illustrated by the 

;<bree essential formalties, (as 

%p calls them,) in the soul of 

^joign ; viz. powcr^ intellect, and 

^S^9 ftnd in the sun, motion, 

^ght and boat 

^ Mr. Howe seems to suppose, 
t^iat there are three distinct, 
^ternal spirits, or distinct, intel- 
ligent hypostaces,. each having 
1|iis own (Ustinct, singular, in- 
telligent nature, united in such 
«ipt inexplicable manner, as that 
uppn account of their perfect 
l^rmony, consent, affection, 
«(p4 self-consciousness, tliey 
may be called the one God, as 
]ff$pQrly as the different cor- 
m^al, sensitive* and intoUec- 
^li^l natures united,, inay be 
^ed one man. 

br. Thomas Burnet main- 
tauis, one self-existent aiid two 



dependent beings ; but asserts, 
that the two latter iare so unit* 
cd to, and inhabited by the for- 
mer, that by virtue of that 
unbn, divine perfections may 
be ascribed, and divine wor- 
ship paid to them. 

Bishop Pearson, bishop Bidl, 
and Dr. Owen, are of opinion, 
that, though God the Father 
is tlie fountain of the Deity, the 
whole divine nature is pommu-^ 
nicated from the Father to the 
Son, and from both: totiie Spi- 
rit ; yet so as that the Father 
and Son ai*e not separate, nor 
separable from the divinity ; 
but do still exi^t in it,, and are 
most intimately unitod^toit. . 

Dr. Wallis thought the di^r 
tinctions in the f&%tit^. were 
only modal ;\ and; thus statta 
his doctrine, << a divipe person' 
is only a mode, a respect^ or 
i*elation of God to his creatures. 
He beareth to his creatures 
these three relations, modes, or 
respects, that he is their crea- 
tor, their redeemer, and their 
sanctifier. This is what wo 
mean, and all wo mean, -when 
we say, Gt>d is three persons/'^ 
See Sabellians. 

Dr. Clarke's scheme is, that 
there is a supreme Father and 
twa subordinate, derived and 
dependent beings, the Son and 



^ According to Bishop Sherlocl:, ^ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are as real* 
ij distinfst persons, as Peter» J^mes, and John ; each of whom is God. We 
x&ust aUow each person to be a God.'' These three " infinite mmds are distin- 
lioished just as three created minds are, by self-consciousness. And by mutual 
consciousTie&s each person of these has tlie whole wisdom, power, andg^oodness 
^fbt otiber two persons." Vindication of the Trinity. Obs. on tlie Vind* p. 
ISL^JSQ. quoted by Mr. Worcester in his Trinitarian KevieWy No i. p. 8. 

I l^bk seems, says Dr Doddridge, to have been Archbishop Tillotson's opinion. 

# Goi}siderations on the Trioity, p. 7. quoted by Yates in his Iteply to 
Wardlaw, p. 125. 
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Holy Spirit; but he waives 
calling Christ a creature, as 
the ancient Arians did ; and 
principally on that account 
disclainis the charge of Arian- 
i0m. See Pre-eanstents. 

Dr« Watts maintained one 
supreme God, dwelling in the 
pre-existent human soul of 
Christ, whereby he is entitled 
to all divine honours. Sec 
Pre-eocistents. 

Mr. Wardlaw maintains, 
that the thi*ee persons in the 
Godhead are distinct, but in 
using the term persons^ he ex- 
plicitly disavows all pretensions 
to understanding the nature of 
the distinction ; and affirms, 
that by making use of it, he 
means no more than that in the 
unity of the Godhead there is a 
distinction, which, while he be- 
lieves it to exist, he cannot 
pretend to explain or to com- 
prehend.* 

Dr. Jeremy Taylor observes, 
that, « he who goes about to 
speak of the mysteries of the 
Trinity, and docs it by words 
and names of man's invention, 
talking of essences and exist- 
ences, h^'postascs and pei'son- 
alities, priorities in co-equali- 
ties, &c. and unity in plural- 
ities, may amuse himself, and 
build a tabernacle in his head, 
and talk sometlung, he knows 
not what ; but tlic good man 
that feels the power of the 

• See Wardlaw's Reply to Yates, 

f Doddridge's Lecture's, p. 401 — 403, Baxter's Works. voL ii. p 1. Howe'i 
Works, vol. iii. Full's Sermons, vol. iv. p 829. Pearson on the Creed, p. 134 
O ^'en on the Hebrews, vol. i. Tillotson's Works. Jeremy Taylor on John 

▼i.ir. 

t Mosheixn. voL I. p. 473. Barclay's Dictionary, article TritM9t9, 



Father, ahd to whom the Son 
is become wisdom, sanctificai- 
tion, and redemption; in whose 
heart tlie love of the spirit oC 
God is shed abroad — ^tliis mai^ ' 
though he understands notlil<iig> ' 
of what is unintelligibley yet ii6. 
alone tnily understands the 
( hristian doctrine of the Trin* 

ity-"t 
The limits of this work wiH-: 

not admit of giving a sketch of ; 
the various arguments, bj^ 
which these statements wne snpw- 
ported ; some of them may bt 
found under the articles ^riana, 
AntJianusianSf Pre^escistents^he^ 
TRITHEISTS, a denarii 
nation in the sixth centnfy]^ 
whose chief was John Aaam^ 
nage, a Syrian philosopbeTf aai 
at the same time a MonG|fbyw 
site. He imagined in the D^ 
ty three natures, or substanccSf 
absolutely equal, and joined to- 
gether by no common essence : 
to which opinion his adversi- 
ries gave the name of TVithe- 
ism, or the worship of three 
gods. One of the defenders of 
tliis doctrine was John Philo* 
ponus, an Alexandrian philoso- 
pher and gi'ammarian of 11)0 
highest reputation ; and hence 
be was considered by many as 
the author of this sect. Thu 
name has also been applied, by 
way of reproach, to certain 
Triuitarians.:|: S^e JlthanamM, 
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iCHERNABOLTSI, 

isiaii sect which arose in 

among the old believers 
iaraduboCsk, iVom whom 

differ in the three fol- 
g points. Fii-st^ they 
i to take an oath, be- 

they say Christ forbids 
ing of every kind. Sec- 
9 they refuse to shave their 
s. Thirdly* they refuse to 

for the emperor and im- 
[ family* according to the 

prescribed by the holy 
I.* 

SCHUBSLVINIKS, the 
Is of union among the Ras- 
\LHf who attempt to propa- 
their conciliatory princi- 
urnong the different sects* 
>n this account are perse* 

by the zealous men of all 

?8.t 



^TUNKERS, a congrega-, 
tion of seventh-day baptists at 
Ephrata in Pennsylvania.:|: See 

TURLUPINS, a sect which 
appeai*ed about the year 1372* 
in Savoy and Dauptuny. They 
taught* that when a man is ar- 
rived at a certain state of per- 
fection* he is freed from all 
subjection to the divine law ; 
which we call Antinomianism. 
John Dabantonne was tlie au- 
thor of this denomination. 
Some think they were called 
Turlupins because they usually 
abode in desolate places* expos- 
ed to wolves* iwpi. They call- 
ed themselves the Fraternity (^ 
the poor; but they were com- 
monly called Brethren of the 
free spirit ; wliich see.§ 
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ALENTINIANS, a 

:h of the GnosticSf which 
ig up in the second ccntu- 
[0 called from their leader* 
[itinus. His principles 
t generally speaking, the 
with those of the Gnostics, 
e name he assumed ; yet 
[iny things he entertained 
ons pecidiar to himself, 
ilaced, for instance, in the 
na (so the Gnostics called 
ibitation of the Deity) thir- 



ty aimiSf of which the one half 
were male* and the other* fe- 
male. To these he added four 
others* which were of neither 
sex ; viz. Horns, (who guarded 
the borders of the pleroma*) 
Christ* tlie Holy Ghost* and 
Jesus. The youngest of the 
atons, called Sophia* (i. e. tcis^ 
domifj conceived an lunlent de- 
sire of comprehending the na- 
ture of the supi*eme Being, and 
by the force of this propensity 



Pinkerton*s Greek Church, p. 204. f Ibid. p. 334. 

Ivans' Sketch, IStli edit. p. 257. 

3roughton, vol. ii. p. 474. Dufresr.oy's Chronological Tables, voL ii. p. 243. 



lirgp^M foi'th^ daughter', j^il^^ moivoyer with an aerial hodji 

ed Arhamutli', 4c(t4iuoui btv which passed Uiroiigti the womb 

ingesUtul fiprii tlic [(fci-inna, ml of Mai-y untainted., Jesus, one 

tlpn II into llic i'lidc and uiidi- ^f the niipce)!^ lOtoni, was . Bub- 

gcstediiiassof^MialU'ijto witich stantiallj' united to bim 'whep 

she gave a! roHaiii arrange- -lie wbs baptized in JarSaq^ 

mciit ; and by titc assistance oC The God of the Jewa, wb^ I^ 

JesuRi produced tLe Utmiorgo, perceived his empire shaken b^. 

the Lrji'il and Creator of all this divine man, caused him t(». 

thiugR. Thiti Demiurge sepa- b^ apprehended and naile^.. to 

rated th(sub1ije,<jraiuinal mat- the cross. But before d^risf 

ter^ from that of the grosser, or submitted to tliiu puni«Iiiiientf| ' 

mere ten^tri^ kind. Out oC not only Jesus, tlie Son of (xii^* 

the fbrmcr he created the heav- but also the rational 8ouI.j>^_ 

ensj and out of the latter, this Christ, ascended up on blghb 

terraqueous globe. He also so that only the animal soiu 

made man, in whose composi* and the ethereal body BuBpi^ea 

tion the subtile and ttie grosser crucifixion. Those who abji^ 

matter ncre united ineijnalpor- doned false deities, andtli^ 1000 

tions; but Achamoth, the mo- of theJcws, and,rivinga^i4;, 

ther' of Demiurge, added to ing to the precepts of ChHfl^W 

them a spiritual and celestial submit the animal' and Bpnm^ijr< 

substance — (be immortal souL soul to the disctjilinoof reIU0J^', 

The Creator of this world, shall be finally happy, ■'tbfic'! 

who was the God of the Jews, rational and sensual soul sb^ 

according to Valentin us, ai'rir- ascend to the seats of hUs^^, 

ed by degi-ees to that pitch of which border on the pterona.), 

arrogance, that he either imag- And when all souls are pu^^^Q^, 

ined himself to be God alone, thoroughly, and separate fijmLi 

or at least was desirous that matter, then a raging firiesl^Jf- 

mankind should consider him dissolve the frame of this ccfn-,! 

as siicb. For this purpose he porcal world. . -," 

Bcht forth prophets to the Jew- The Yalcntiniana were djUj 

ish nation, to whom he affect- vidcd into many bra|icj)m,f*[ 

ed to be the supreme Being; See Heradeoailes, i^fofem^^ji 

and the other angels, who pre- Secujulimis, &c. 

side over ilifierent partjinrtho vi-vtc-To n j » ' 

w«rl,l, ImiUted hii ambitio.,. >,T*^'STS, 8o oajlcd from 

To coi-rert this arKB«nco of S.rH™ry Vano. rto ™ i^- 

Dcmiorge, a„d to teih man- «"nteilgovor„„„r„tNewEi«. 

kinJ tLf true and sop.cne Dc- ""!' '",*'" Jf" "f •' »?'' "J 

itv.Chrirt appeared ipo„ earth, "'5,'» ''"" Jf" " "" ■"»*- 

cimpo^d if an animal and »' '''JU,""'*?^""'':'' *':° T*~ 

spwWisnbalance, and clothed *"S«* «ath ma,nt.™,ng An-- 

■ Mo3heim, Toi;i.p. 185— 1£8. 
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tinomian tenete.* See MH* 
nomians. 
VAUDOIS. See Waldehses. 
UBIQUITARIANS derived 
their name from ihaintain- 
itig tbat the body of Jesus 
Cfarist is ubique, every where^ 
Aild in every place. Brentius 
ik said to have first advanced 
fills sentiment about the year 
I SjSO. The Ubiquitarians were 
njit qnite a^eed among them- 
^tves; some holding that 
• Christy even during his mortal 
Bfe, was every where, and oth- 
c^ dating the ubiquity of his 
too8y from the time of his as- 

pCKEWALLISTS, a pa!:ty 

oT Mennonists, folio wei-s of 

ljfcke-Wa.1Ies,'h' native of Fries- 
land, who published his senti- 

iftfents in the y^at 1637. He 

eirfertained a favourable opin- 

ioft 6f the eternal state of Ju- 

dj^; and the rest of Christ's 

Hiit^erers. To give an air of 

p^^ibility to this sentiment, 

H&^ iiiyented the following hypo- 

t.]l^!s : ttiat the period of time, 

'^ilrh extended from the birth 

f Christ to the descent of the 

[6ly Ghost, was a tiine of 

Oatrtness ; during whicli the 

'^^iwB tvere entirely destitute of 

divine light ; and that, of con- 

' • Calamy^s \bricl,ef. vol. i. p. 98. 

f Broii^hton, Hist. Diet. VOL'S, p, 481. t Mosheim, vol. v. p, 8. 
i Mosheiro, vol ir. p. 552. 
. I ^Mr. Yates observes, tlut, "When our opponents call tliemselves Trinitn- 
^iwi, they do not mean to intimate, that they believe in three Gods ; nor 
'^when we call ourselves Unitarians do we intend that term to sij^ify that we 
^lieve in one God onlv. The former term was first in use, havings been adopted 
^y the Trinitarians themselves to express their belief], that there is a trinity of 
l^psons in the Godhead. The latter was invented as a correlative appellation 
"^ designate those who believe, that there is in. the Godliead a unity of peraons, 
that is, only one person^ See Yates' Sequel* p. 15. 



sequence, the sin^ coiiiiftittedf 
diiring this interval werp in a, 
great measure excusable.!|: 

VERSCHOmSTS, the fol- 
lowers of Jacob Verschoor, a 
native of Flushings who pub- 
lished his sentiments in the 
year I68O5 much resembling 
those of the BaUemists ; which 
see.$ 

IJNITARIANS, a compre- 
hensive term, including all who 
believe the Deity to subsist in, 
one person only. The Socinians 
have claimed an exclusive right 
to this title, but unjustly, as 
Arians, Humanitarians, and all 
Anti-trinitarianshave an equal 
right to the denomination.-— 
Even some Trinitarians have 
claimed it : *^ but," it Is ev, ^ 
ident, '^this is to introduce 
a confusion of terms; sincey 
as has been observed. Unitarian 
is not opposed to Tritheist or 
Polytheist : it does not denote 
a believer in one Qod oiily ; 
but a believer in . G6d in one 
person only, in opposition to th« 
Trinitarians.*^ 

The chief article in the reli-* 
gious system of the class of 
Unitarian Socinians If is, thai; 
Christ was a mere man. But 
they consider him as the great 
instrument in the hands of God 
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' tf^MV«i!iBitig iffl^^ of 

the fell ; as the * tibje^t af all 
file pfTojphecies from Moses to 
-his own time ; as the great 
lioiid of union to virtoous and 
fjood men. wlioy as Christians, 
usake^ne hoAy in a peculiar 
sense ; as intrMnced into the 
world without ahuman father;"^ 
: to having commnnlQations with 
^ -Gbd> and speaking and acting 
frpm God in such a manner as 
«i6 other man' erer did, and, 
■ iiherefore, having the form of 
^ 'Oodf and being the Son tf Ood 
''-'■ In a manner peculiar to him- 
iSelf: as^the means of spread- 
ing divine and saving knowl- 
-edge to all the world of man- 
*kind ; as, under God, the head 
-of all things to his church ; and 

- as the Lord of life ^ having pow- 

- er and authority iVom God to 
: raise the dead, and judge the 

world at the last day. They 
suppose that the great object 
of the whole scheme of revela- 
tion was to teach men how to 
live Aer«, so as to he happy here- 
after; and that the particular 
docti'ines there taught, as hav- 
ing a connexion with this great 
object, are those of the unity 
of God, his universal presence 
and inspection^ his placability 

- to repenting sinners, and tlie 
certainty of a life of retribution 
after death. 

This denomination argue 
thus against the divinity and 
pre-existence of Christ : — The 
scriptures contain the cieai'est 



and most expFMs declarations 
that th^ is but bh^^tfe'tf^a^, 

and forbid'ttee i^orl»bil^W*^y 
oth^r* Exod; XX. «.-''<]^te*^. 

4. Mai-k xii; S9. • i C«K'*4L 
^. Ephes. 1i. 6i Ai tlMr^^Mo. 
phetic atcoohts WKfk^ plKMiU 
the birth of Christ;, lito'ii^ldfjpblM 
of as a man highly fkvdi^elftf 
God, and gifted With settH^iS^ 
dinary powers frbnf -Tllta^'ttid 
nothing more. Heh'iras'^^iffe. 
told, Gen.xxii. S.'tobe^^ffb 
seed cf Abraham. ' D^flft^^k^ 
Jl prophet hke ^itfiSp^^4 
Psal. cxxvii: Hi Ofkh^^i 
of Davidf ^c. As a mimvas • 
prophet, though- df^ifhis^lmlMst 
order, the SemiMimikAV^^ 
uniformly lobkkl ft^!^cft^ Hfc- 
siah. Christ ne^e^KRlMWdiaiy 
honour or rfeBpect'-on Ml^'wii 
account, but 'siiteIi^aJi'*4M9K<SiU 
only to a prophet, afn ^MMWr- 
dinary messenger of Gbd!* ''He 
in the most decisive t^rds''^ 
Clares the Loixl G^d iSo'bi^Vl^ 
God, and the 8ah]ph^%{ 
worship. He always^^proj^ti) 
him as his God and -J^aMUer. 
He always spoke' ^'li^nkSfiis 
receiving his doctrine and'plMr- 
er from him, and d.gain^'iiiid 
again disdained having^; iky 
power of his own. John V; ft, 
21,30,ftc.xiv.10. H<!idii«et- 
ed men to worship t^^' Fktiifr, 
without the least infiiMfi))D 
that himself or any otifer {Mr- 
son wliomsoever was the object 
of worship. Luke xi. 1, fi, 
Matt. iv. 10. John xvi. 23. 



* Dr. Priestley, Evanson, ^elsliam, and others prive up the miraculMi 
cone pt ion, and wiUi it the introductory chapten of Matthew and Luke* 8ce 

Humanitarians, 
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,, Christ ca|UH>t be that -God 
.: to whom prayer isto.be offered^ 
^ .because hci is the high priest of 
' that Gpd, to make intereeasion 
..jFor us. Heb. vii, 25. The a- 
..rpostles speak the same Ian- 
It guage^ representiug the Father 
{,.S)Sthe pn]y true God^ and Christ 
{yfia aman^ the servant of Gtid, 
.,Who raised him from the dead^ 
\,,IKid gave him all the power of 
. .tVhich he is possessed, as a re- 
^^;<|ri^4 for his obedience. Acts 
,j 19, 22, SS« . The apostle directed 
.^M^. to pray to God the Father 
'^Wkf* PbU* i^» ^0. Rom. zvi. 

j^ I, This denomination maintain 

u,||iat repentance and a good life 

iO^ of themselves sufficient to 

^s^pmmend us to the divine 

If ilsivour; and that nothing is 

[% . saecessary to make us in allsit- 

• lotions the objects of his fa- 

*> f your, but such moral conduct 

-. • g^ he has made us capable of ; 

*> ( fliat Christ did nothing by his 

I ^ death, or in any other way, to 

I v^imder God meitiful to sinners; 

-f tiu^that God is, of his own ac- 

».€f^, disposed to forgive men 

.Hhttiv sins, without any other 

I >,f^ndition than the sinner's re- 

V -p^nt^ce. Isaiah Iv. 7. Ezek. 

«• XvUL 27. Above all, the beau- 

'iiful and affecting parable of 

, t^e ]^*odigal son, (Luke xv.) is 

, thought most decisive, that re- 

pentuice is all our heavenly 



Fathcflp requires, to restore us 
to bis &vour. 

The Unitarians of all ages 
have adopted 'the sentiments of 
PelagiuB, with respect to hu- 
man nature."^ - 

The name of Unitarians is 
also claimed by all those chris- 
tians who believe there is but 
one Gk>d, and that this one 
God is the Father only, aiid 
not a trinity, consisting of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
They may or may not believe 
in Christ's pre-existence. The 
term is thus defined by the 
cdebrated Dr. Price, and ap- 
plied by him to what he calls a 
middle scheme between Atha- 
nasianism and Socinianism. 
His plan, and a few of the ar- 
guments he brings to support 
it, may therefore be inserted 
under this appeliation. — ^It 
teaches, that Christ descended 
to this earth from a state of pre- 
existent dignity ; that he was 
in the beginning with God, and 
that by him God made the 
world; and that by a humilia- 
tion of himself, which has no 
parallel, and by which he has 
exhibited an example of benev- 
olence that passes knowledge, 
he tf>ok on him flesh and blood, 
and passed through human life, 
enduring all its sorrows, in or* 
der to bless and save a sinful 
race. By deliveiiiig himself up 



* Priestley's Eccles. Hist. voL i. p. 143. Histoiy of Early Opinioiis, toL 
i. p. 10—51 vol. iii p. T— 27. vol. iv. p 67. Corruptions of Christianity, voL 
L p 135. Disquisitions, vol. i. p. 376^ Institutes, vol. ii. p S^l- Appeal, 19 
—47. TheolOjiical Repository, vol iv. p. 20—436. Lindsey's View of the 
Unitarian Doctrine, &c. p. 355. Vindiciae Priestleianx, p. ^^337. Apology, 
p. ISA. Answer to fiobinson'i Thau 
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to deathy he acquired the power 
of delivering us from death. 
By offering, himeelf a sacrifice 
on the croasy he vindicated the 
honour of those laws which sin-' 
ners had bi*oken, and rendered 
the exercise of favour to them 
consistent with the holiness and 
wisdom of GoA^s government ; 
and by his resuiTeclion from 
the dead, he proved the ei&cacy 
and acceptableness of his sac- 
pifice. Christ not only de- 
clared* but obtained the avail- 
ableness of repentance to par- 
Aon ; aiid became by his inter- 
pontion, not only the conveyer, 
but the author and means of 
ear future immortality."!^ This 
was a service so great, that no 
meaner agent could be equal to 
it, and in consequence of it 
offers of full favour are made to 
all. No human being will be 
excluded from salvation, ex- 
cept through his own fault; 
luid every truly virtuous man 
from the beginning to the end 
of time, let his country or reli- 
gion be what it will, is made 
sure of being i*aiscd from death, 
and of being made liappy for- 
ever. In all this the Supi*eme 
Deity is to be considered as the 
first cause; and Christ as his 
^ift to fallen man, and as act- 
ing under that eternal and sclf- 
cxistent Being, compared with 
whom no other beinjs: is either 
gi'eat or good ; and of wliom^ 
and thrmigh whonif ani to wJtom 
. are all thingSm 

Our learned author argues in 



this manner to prove the pre- 
existence of Christ, The his- 
tory of our Saviour^ as given in, 
the new testament, and the 
events of his life and ministi^,, 
answer best to the opinion oC 
the superiority cl his naturcvw 
Of this kind are his introduo-^ 
tion into the world by a mir{|pf, 
ulous conception ; the anniin-^ 
ciations from iieaven at ^fifk 
baptism and transfiguratipbyt, 
proclaiming him the SoiijdT 
God, and ordering all to heaV 
him ; his giving himself 6u.t api 
come from God to shedltijii. 
blood for the remission of slqil]^ 
liis perfect innocence, and Sin- 
less example; the wisdos^'by 
which he spake as f lever^yniiifj 
spake ; his knowledge . of. jlM| 
hearts of men ; his intinuLtiioft 
that he was gi'eater than AJirp' 
ham, Moses, David, or i ^ 
angels; those miraculouis, 
ers by which, with a comi 
over nature like that 1V1 
first produced it, he <iri 
tempests to cease, and /gave 
eyes to the blind, Umhs to tb6 
maimed, reason to the fratitic^ 
health to the sick, and life )& 
the dead; his surrender of li^ 
self to the enemies , who todik 
away liLs life, after demonstrat- 
ing that it was his own coni^e^ 
which gave them power ov^ 
him ; the signs which accoljAl- 
panied his sufferings and deatk; 
his resurrection from tlie dead, 
and triumphant ascension. ii^ 
heaven. 

There are in the new testia- 



•t't. 



♦ This author considers the destruction of beitig' afe the main circumstance 
in the punishment of the wicked* 
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luent express and direct dec- 
larations of the pre-cxistent 
dignity of Christ. John i. l, 
compared with the 14th verse : 
Juhn iii. 13; vi. 62 ; viii* 58 ; 
John xvii, 5. 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
FhLU ii« 5, and folio wing Terses. 
There remain to be quoted the 
texts which mention the crea- 
tion of the world by Jesus 
Christ. In lleh. i. 2, we read 
that Qod hath in these last days 
spoken to us by his Son, whom 
he hath appointed heir of all 
things f by whom also he made 
the worlds. John i. 3 — 10. CoL 
L 16, 

The doctrine of God's form- 
ing the world by the agency of 
the Messiah gives a credibUity 
to the doctrine of his interposi- 
tion to save it^ and his future 
agency in renewing it; be- 
cause it leads us to conceive of 
mm as standing in a particular 
i?elation to it, and having an in- 
iierest in it. 

/ The doctrine of Christ's sim- 
ple humanity, when viewed in 
connexion wth the scripture 
account of his exaltation, im- 
plies an inconsistency and im- 
prohability, which falls little 
ahprt of an impossibility. The 
9criptui'es tell us that Christ, 
after his I'esuiTcction, became 
JjarA of the dead and living ; 
tiiat he had all power given him 
in heaven and earth ; that an- 
.jgels were made subject to him ; 
that he is hereafter to raise the 
dead and judge the world, and 
linisli the scheme of the divine 
.jpipi*al government with respect 
to the earth* by conferring eter- 



nal happiness on all the virtu-i 
ous, and punishing the wicked 
with everlasrtiing destruction. 
Can it be believed that a mere 
man could be advanced at once 
so high as to be above angels, 
and to be qualified to rule and 
judge the world? Do not all 
things ri$e gradually, one ac- 
quisition laying the foundation 
for another, and perhaps for 
higher acquisitions ? The pow- 
er, in particular, which the 
scriptures teach us Christ pos- 
sesses, of raising to life all who 
have died, and all who will 
die, is equivalent to the power 
of creating a world. How in- 
consistent is it to allow that he 
is to restore and renew this 
world, and yet to deny be 
might have heen Grid's agent 
in originally forming it ! 

This plan coincides with the 
foregoing Unitarian system, in 
rejecting the trinity of the 
Godhead ; the real divinity of 
Christ ; his being a proper ob- 
ject of prayer ; the imputation 
of Adam's sin to his posterity ; 
and such a total corruption of 
our nature by original sin, as 
deprives us of finee-wUl, and 
subjects us, before we havB 
committed actual sin, to the 
displeasure of God and future 
punishment; and also in v^ 
jecting absolute predestination, 
particular redemption, invinci- 
ble grace, and justification' by 
faith alone. It differs from the 
foregoing in two respects:-— 
(I.) In asserting Christ to have 
been more than any hum^an be- 
ing.*^(£) Ip asserting that he 
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took^npbB him'biiinan nature Christ who hud this dMne ray- 

for'ahighorpHrpasethaR'nitire- wKhin bifn» nigfat be caUied 

ly revealing to mankind -fh^ QocI, but not&B a distinct pcvt-' 

wiH of G6a, and inStrricting san from the ^itther. They a«;J 

th^Ri in Ihetr dulV, and in the mottmer, chatted with Bhying;' ' 

doctrine^ of relTgion.* thatthe Fatber,'beingih OluMi"^ 

Tbe celebrated Dr. Pri«stiey suffered and died in bin ah6)''' 

caHs those' Ph3oaopfdfxtl Viiita- and from IJiis they got fherloml^ * 

riflna, whp,,in theearly ages of' of Patripassiant, which dMUnt'' 

christiaiuty^ obtained the doc- nation baa been also s^i^^edtd 

triiies c'ontfirjiing ChrlBt ac- the S!a6rfHonj„Wniarc/tt4M,'«*d ' 

ciirdingto thepVinciples of the others; which aee,f '■"'■' 

jiiilosophy of those times. As UNITAS FRATRUMjiiij 

tnc sun was supposed to emit the Unity of the Brethren ;' «1* 

rays and draw them into him- Fbatrbs Uititatib, the Vt^ 

ffilf ligain, so the divine Being, ed Brethren, is-the deMAiiflltti 

of whom they imagined the sun tion of a society of chtisfiji^f' 

to be an image, was supposed usually called Moraaidiiai^W- 

to emit' a' kind of ciHux, or di- cause they first aroote^afiiH^i^ 

Wne ray, to which they some- tinct church In Mmttvia'^ %ifeli 

times gave the liame of logos, sometimes HenUmUirgf'^tiii 

wlif cli might be attach^ to any one of their first settletMUItf itf 

particular substance or person* Hemhutt. ■ *''i';i 

and then be drawn intothedi- In their higtory^aH^TCiitrj' 

vine Being again. Tfaey sup- Cranteitheirhisbntei^iMyaH 

pctscti tliat tiie union between distinguished into amJtiit>«dli 

this diviite f^^^o.^ and the man modem. The forraerivlSHM W 

Chri!it Jesus n-iis only tempo- tbem before their BetfltnuMfffl 

rary: fortbeyheldthattbisdi- Upper Lneatia in ITTZ'^ttk 

Tine efflux,' which, like abeam latter alter it .'rd'iiii 

^flight from the snn, went ont In an address ontiidrMMlF 

of' God, and was' attached to to the English piivy ooidioil'bi 

the person {jfChrist, to enable 1715, they are called Ths^'tH. 

liifn to Woi% miracles while he formed episcopal chanhttf 'JiM 

Ufts on ^^arth, was drawn into setUed in Bokemidt'and'^tKt 

(3od again when he ascended forced hy the perMCBHahf- irf^ 

into heaven, and had no moi^ their memJeg to retite intit 1m s 

occasion to exert a miracnious GVerrier Pdand, and PoifiAa 

power. Someoftbemmigbtgo Pntssia. In an address shOiN 

so fiu" as to say, that since this i\yin thejnsielves to the chnrcLj 

ray was jnwperly divine, and of Bnglandr in the tlnM^''tiS 

tS^ divinity of ■ the Father, Charles II. they claim to hMV 

i- * Price'a Bcraona, f..lS3—19% Price'* Itiswrtatjons, p. 154. 

i T^eitley's Hiatorr of Bartv Opiaioivi, T91, m.p. 3T6. toL W. p. SA 
T»rieBUey^Eecl«.HUtvol. i.p.SSe.asr; '^ - ■ ■ '^ ~-- 
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hqeo " Aree &a> almoat 700 years theiqselres to a stricter cltwcli 

from the encroHduncuts of the disfupUne, reaglving to suffer all 

Romish seej" and speak of things for coasciencc's sake; ' 

Buaa, anA Jenmt of Pra^vst as and instead of defending them- . 

t^ir^DOSB raartfrSf bjiwhckse selves, as some had dune, bj 

bleod the cbuecb. of Bohemia force of arms,' to oppose nuft^ng. 

had been watered and enrich- but prayer and i-casunablo ;re- 

ed.> By the Bohemian church, moustraacestolbciftgeoftheir. 

hflfvevw, can onlj' be meant the enemies. 

cbriptiasa, who resided in that « Fnmi this period tu tlto ref>, 

cpDotry; for Mr, Crantz places ormation they were severely 

the beginning of th© church of persecuted, but still pi¥ser*xd. 

3pb« Vhital Bretliren in the their unity. A ctmncxion was 

3r!BBr 1457, and represents it as also formed between them and: 

litSsing out of the scattered re- the Waldense^, who had for 

■KVtina of the followers of Huss. many centuries borne witness' 

**TJiis people, in order to free tothe truth. Tliey had severaJ 

IJi^einselves from the tyranny conferences with Luther, Cal- 

«&f:Rome, bad applied.in 1450 vin, and nther rcformei-S) and 

4»r a reruoion with the Greek some attempts were made for 

^sbttirh, of which tiiey had been an union. They approved of 

^t^acieittiy a part, and their re- the Augsburg confession ; jjut 

v^uest was cheerfully granted; not agreeing in ilLscipIiue, they 

lt9iit:«n the taking of Constan- still continued a distinct hody; 

T^i^leby the Turks, about two " After various pcrsecutiuris, 

^rpara sfter, which put an end distresses, and discouragements 

'ta the Greek empire, this pro- duringthe seventeenth ccutiiry, 

^WS^junclion came to nothing, they became in a manner ex.- 

Jt^Bter .^B they resolved to es- tiiict: but about the year 1720, 

"tablish a community among a remarkable awakening took 

ibei08eIveB, and to edify one place among the posterity of 

~ anwtber from the word of God. the Brethren in Bohemia :, and 

-^But 99 this would expose them as no free toleration coidd.J^ 

-initheir own country to pea^e- obtained for them in tbatCQiii\- 

^mtion) they obtained penms- try, they agreed to emigrate 

Vdon to withdraw to apartof Christian Bavid^ who had bewi 

-jQte Jtlng's domain, on Utc boun- very useful amongst them, iqi- 

'ttoy between Silesia and Mo- pliedontbcirbehalf toNicbola? 

ntiirift, to settle there, and rega- Lewis, Count ZinzcBdorf, who 

cUtoi^eir worship according to granted them permission to sef- 

ittiMr own conscienpo and judg- tie on his estates in Uppo- Lu- 

•neitt. satia. Thither, in 1733, a coB- 

•< In the year 1457, they as- pany of them repaired, and 

jjHimcd &e above denomination formed the settlement of ^fibv- 

oftTnited Brethren, and bound kutt. Withip. the first four or 



fire years tlioy had well High There is no doctrine on which 

been broken up by religious they seem to dwell with such 

disaensionS) occasinned (it is delight, as that of the croHSyOt 

said) by parties Tram among the iuve of Clirist in laying 

the Luthei-ans and the Reform- down his life for sinners. This, 

ed coming to settle with them, they say, has been the preac^- 

At length, by the cstertions of ing which tho Lord h&U> most- 

Count Zinzendorf, the Unity ly blessed to tlie convei-aion rf 

was renewed, and m 1727 rules the heathen, 
agreed to, by which divisions The church of the Unitejt 

might in future be avoided: Brethi'en is eptsatptU; andtl^ 

The Count, who from the first orderofsuccessionintheirbi^- 

was Mendly, now became unit- ops is traced with great ex»ctr 

ed to thorn, and, in 1735, was ness in their history : yet the^ 

chosen to be their bishop ; allow to them no elevation <if 

haviog been tho preceding year rank, or pre-emitient authority; 

received into clerical orders by their church lj;iving ij-oin it) 

the Theological Faculty of Nu- first establishment been govem- 

hii^gcn. ed by synods, consisting of 

with respect to theii' doc- deputies from all the congi-e- 

brinal sentiments, they, as be- gations, and by other suhorilf' 

fore observed, avow the Augs- nate bodies^ wbijch they C^t 

burg confession ; and, in 1784, conferences. The.synods, whicl) 

they published an Exposition are generally h(^I(I once in seteM 

qf Christian doctrine in har- years, are called together fif 

mony with it. In a summary tlie elders, who wore in the for- 

of the doctrine of Jesus Christ, mer synod appointed to Hiipei> 

published in 1797 for the in- intend the whole Unity, in the 

struction of their youth, they first sitting, a president is chd- 

say nothing on the trinity, but sen, and these ciders lay down 

merely quote passages of scrip- their office, hut they do luiE 

turo which relate to it. Under withdi-aw from tlic assembly; 

the article of the Holy Spirit, forthcy,togethor withthebislf- 

bowever, they s^, '• He is very ops, lay elders, ami tliose mipia- 

God with the Father and the ters who have the gpneral<;a'^ 

Son." They appear to avoid orinspectionof sevi'i-alcontjrl;- 

the doctrine of unconditional, gations in one pniviiirp. liavT 

election, and believe that "Jo- seats allowed in the sy mid. The 

sns Christ (lied for all men, and other racmbera aic oro ui'mnifi 

hath purchased salvation for deputies sent by rach cimji'C- 

all."* Yet they say, "We do gation, and sncJi minister or 

not become holy by our own missionaries as arc particular- 

pjiwcr; but it is a work of tlie ly called to attend. Women, 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit." ax>proved by thp cpiisregatigiis, 

• Crantz's History of tlic Brethren, section 82. 
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are also admitted as hearers, to fill up the vacancies occav 

and are called upon to give sioned by death ; and cTer? 

their advice in wbat relates to member of tlie synod gives a 

the ministerial labour among vote for such of tiie clergy as 

their own sex; but tliey have he thinks bestqualiRed. Those 

ao vote in the synod. who have the majority of votes 

In questions of importance^ are ta^en into the lat^ and tliey 

or of which the consequences who are approved are conse- 

cannot be foreseen, neither the crated accordingly, 

majority of votes, nor the unan- Towards tlie cloae of every 

imguB consent of all present synodakindofexecutiveboaro 

can decide } but recourse is had is chosen and called, " The 

to' the bit. For this practice Elders' Conference of the Uni- 

the brethren allege the exam- ty," divided into committees or 

pies of the ancient Jews, and departments — (1.) The mis- 

.ot^^iB jostles, (Acts i. 26-5 the noru' department, which super- 

tifumciency of tlie hitman un- intends all the concerns of the 
Brstanding, amidst the best missions into heathencountriea. 
ud purest intentions, to decide — (3.) The kdperi? department* 
fw- itself in what concerns the which watohes over the parity 
administration of Christ's king- of doctrine, and the moral con- 
dom ; and theu* own confident duct of the difieruit congrega- 
njianceon the promise of the tions. — '(S.) Theseroaufs' de- 
ijord Jesus, that he will approve partment, to which the econom- 
wnself the head and ruler of ical concerns of the \Jmtj 
hi church. The lot is never arecommitted.^-^4.) Theinwr- 
ma^E; nse of, but after mature seers* department, of which the 
dulw^ation 4nd fer^'ent pray- business is to see that the con- 
Cr I nor is any thing submitted stitntion and discqiline tS the 
to' lis decision which does not^ Brethren he every wh(3* miun- 
ureer being thoroughly weigh- tained. IVo resolution, howev- 
-edi', appear to the assembly eli- er, of any of these departments^ 
i|ibte in itself. has the smallest force, till it he 
'Til every synod, the inward laid before the assembly of tiie 
tmdoutwai'd state of the Unity, Eldei's' Conference, and have 
-aiid the concei'us of the con- theapprobationof that body. 

f^gationu and missions, are Besides this general Confer^ 

en into consideration. If cncc of Elders, there is a Con- 

jre' in doctrine, ordeVialdons ference of Elders belonging to 

in pi^tice have crept in, the each congregation, Winch dL- 

•srviMid endeavours to remove rects its affairs, and to which 

them, and by salutary regula- the bishops and ^I other min- 

boiis to prevent llLcm. for the isters, as well as the lay mem- 

{unire. It considers how many hers of the congregation, are 

bishops are to be consecrated subject. Thiabody,wfaichl!9ca1- 
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lei, << The Elders' ConFerence spiritual elders, or bishops^ wfaa 

of tiie Congregation/' coAaists, are appointed to watch ovfer 

--(I.) Of the nitnist<T5 as pm- tlie constitution and discipline 

ident, to Mhom the ordinary of the United Brethren ; oVfer 

cai-e of the 'Congregation is the observance of the ltiws-*bf 

committed-^S.) The warden, the country in which congfh^Ja- 



whose office it is to superintend 
all outward concerns of the 
congregation.— (S,) A married 
pair, who care particularly for 
tiie spiritual welfare of the 
married people. — (4) A single 
- clergynian> to whose care the 
young men are more particu- 
larly committed. — ^And, (5.) 
. Those women who assist in car- 
ing for the i9piritual and tempo- 
ral welfare of their own sex, 
'and who in this conference have 
equal votes. 

Episcopal ' consecration does 
not, in the opinion of the Breth- 
ren, confer any power to pre- 
ade over one or more congre- 
gations ; and a bishop can dis- 
charge no office but by the ap- 
pointment of a synod, or of the 
Elders' Co;iference of theUnity . 
Presbyter^ amongst them can 
perform every function of the 
bishop, except ordination. Dea- 
cons are assistants to the pres- 
byters, much in the same way 
as in the church of England; 
and deaconesses are retained 
for the purpose of privately ad- 
monishing their own sex, and 
visiting them in their sickness : 
liut though they are solemnly 
l^lessed'to this office, they are 
not permitted to teach in pub- 
lic, and far less to administer 
the ordinances. They have 
likewise seniiyres dvilesn or lay 
etders, in contradistinction to 



tions or missions are estAblrai- 
ed, and over the prtvlh^gbs 
granted to the Brethren-fiy flie 
governments under whidk-fl^y 
live. ' ;\'"''^ 

They have econoikiefl^ %r 
char-houses, where thtiy^'l!'^ 
together in commanatied;' tte 
single men and single wiiHufti^ 
widows and widowers' 'MArt^ 
each under the superiutenAut^te 
of elderly persons dflheiP'^iHIhi 
class. In theise hoits«^-4Mii^ 
person who is abte^fl^'-Ms 
not an independent Mjlu^pttiftf 
labours in hiis or hei^bWfi odM- 
pation, arid contributieiB'flt jM^" 
lated sum for ^fr -iiilAMb- 
nance. Their chlldMti^»«lre 
educated with peculiar ^-Jt^ift. 
In marriage the/ txHA^T.- ^nlj 
form a connexion witb tiiM^ef 
their own commutiloA')^^>*4Se 
brother, who marries Mt itf tte 
congregation, is imni^KAilbJ^ 
dismissed ftx>m chm^ch^felMk. 
ship. Sometimes, hi^^^^^tpki 
sister is by expi^s IfeldUlM Mil 
the Elders' Conf(^renoci ttcMill- 
ted to marry a t^ersMi otyl^ 
proved piety in antfftiM^dwk- 
munion, yet ^till to joifiln ttldr 
church ordinances an befaM. 
As all intercourse between 'ttte 
^iflterent sexes is carehitiyt'' £- 
voided, very few opportunities 
of forming particular attacb- 
mcnts are found; and they 
usually refer their choice to the 
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, churcli ratl^ tbao decide for ing to coiamwucatef conyavsep 



;.thGmselves» A^i ■. sis tbe bt 

.rOnust be qast.to sanction their 

'* uniph> each rcceiv;es bis partner 

1 a^ a divine afipointsnent. They 

^ not consider a literary 
.^WUVB^ of education as at all 
...^eoessary to the ministry, pro- 
vT^ed there be a thorough 

knowledge of the word of God, 

;A ^Ud christian experience, 

-iH^d.a well regulated zeal to 

jAfrve. Crod and their neigh- 

^4KHirs« They consider the 

.^ tojburch of Christ as not confin- 

-i94 toany particular denomina- 

^^tiw;: iMid themselves, though 

^ipfijtjBd ia ofie body or visible 

^ipjiurohf as Bpiritua)ily joined in 

^^Q hpnd ^fabristian love to all 

«3^he'aM^ taught of Godf &nd be- 



with one of the eldera on tne 
state o£ his souL The celebra- 
tion of the pouinmnlon is pre- 
ceded by a love-fefist ; and on 
Maunday Thursday by asol'* 
emn washing of each other's 
feet,, after which the kiss of 
charity is bestowed. All the 
above-named ceremonies thoy 
consider as obligatory]! and au- 
thorized in all, ages ai the 
church; quoting Jjohn xiiL.VI, 
Romans xvi». 1&., Onfiasieir- 
Sunday they attend the chapf^, 
or in some places tbe . buf ijd 
ground, where they read a;pe- 
culiar liturgy, and call over 
the names of all their membei^^ 
who died in the preceding year. 
And every morning in Easter- 



'Jl^Dg to the univie^aal church of week they meet at seveno'clock 
Jibpist, however: much tliey to read the harm^nie^ of the 



^9AjEiy . jAiflTer in foniisi^' which they 
.^fl9^ oat essentials. 
vintTheii^pubUc worship is very 
r#Wpte ;: their singing, accom- 
<»lP!ltni9d by . an organ, jdayed 
'>llf^ Wt and solemn. On a 
v%IHJlay morning they read a 
3^t*ffi^:Qf their own churchiiaf- 
fjbE|it^l^ch.a sermon is preached, 
^#^A an fexKortation given to the 
»f|lM4fleR« , In tbe afternoon 
,1^%: liave private meett^igs, 
.md, public worship in the eyen- 
Algic. Previous to the sacra- 
^mwU' whick is adtninisteced 
..mice a month, and on Maunday 
.Tbursday, every person intaqd- 

•^ , • Cranlz^s History of thd Urtited Brethren. Summary of the Doctrine of 
-J^tfOfl Chriflt.' niifttB' Chur6h Hist. vol. iii. ' 

V -f l!he>Morarana have mivnionanes ettablished in the Dtnish West^Inidlii 
.ujUndk Two. Moravian .missionaries formed the project ; and were exceed- 
ingly desirous of selling^ themselves as slaves, that they mi|^t have an oppor- 
tunity of preaching Christ to the negro slaves at St. Thomas'. The^ sappos« 



Gospel on the crucifixion, &c. 
But the most idistiHguishing 
feature of this denomiuation is 
their earnest and unremitted 
labour in attempting to qoi|- 
vert the heathen. ; They seem 
to have considered ,the.msplveB 
within this last century as a 
church of missionaries. And 
though -other denominations 
have of late emulated ^ their 
zeal, yet they are said to j|^ 
far behind theon* By the 
most in4efatijs;able labour and 
sufferings they have sent the 
gospel to the four quarters, t^ 
the earthif For an account of 
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their numerous missionary set- 
tlemcnts^ see Appendix. 

UNIVERSALIST8. The 
flcntiiDcnt which has procured 
its profcsaora this appellation 
\¥ss embraced by Origen in 
the third ccnturvy and in more 
modern times by Chevalier 
Ramsay^ Mr. Jer. AYhitey Dr. 
Chcyne* Dr. Hartley, Dr.New- 
fon^ bishop of Bristol and ma- 
ny others. The plan of Uni- 
versal salvation, as exhibited 
by a late, learned divine (Dr. 
Chauncv of Boston, in Amcri- 
ca,) who, in his work entitled, 
« The Salvation of aU Tiiew," 
has maile several additions to 
the sentiments of the above- 
mentioned authoi*s, is as fol- 
lows: 

That the scheme of revela- 
tion has the happiness of all 
mankind lying at bottom, as 
its great and ultimate end ; 
that it gradually tends to this 
endf and will not fail of its ac- 
complishment when fully com- 
pleted. Some in consequence 
of its operation, as conducted 
by the S(m of God, will be dis- 
posed and enabled in this pi:es- 
ent state to make such improve- 
ments in virttie, the onlv ra- 
tional preparative for happi- 
ness, as that they shall enter 



upon the enjoyment of it in fbc 
iirfxt state. Others who have 
proved incurable ander* the 
means, which have been used 
witli them in this state, instead 
of being happy in tlic next, wiH 
be awuiUy miserable; not to 
continue so iinallyy but tliat 
they may be convinced of their 
folly, and i-ecovered to a tifto- 
ous frame of mind: and this 
will be the effect of the future 
t'^rments upon many, the eonr 
sequence whei-eof will be tiieif 
salvation, after being thus- fit- 
ted for it. And there msif be 
yet other states, before the 
scheme of God may be perfect- 
ed, and mankind univevsnlly 
cured of their moral disor- 
dci*s ; and in this way (juldlfied 
for, and fmally instated 'in, 
eternal happiness. But how- 
ever many states some indi- 
viduals of the human dpe^Cs 
may pass through, and oShtis$^ 
ever long continuance tlie¥ 
may be, the whole is ititendeSl 
to subserve the gratid deslgii 
of universal happiness, nndw^ 
finsdly terminate in it; insiU 
much, that the Son of God, WnA 
Savionv of men, wiA not ddiff- 
ei* up his trust into tho bandk 
of the Father, who committed 
it to him, till ho has dischirg^^ 



'<^d, that a teacher, by becoming' himself a slare, mi^ht he ahrays amon]^ theB^ 
unci iience able to instruct them, wit])out interruption. Upon being in^rffte4» 
tliat no white persons could, accordinp; to law, be admitted us slavies. th^ 
purposed to w'ork at a trade for a livelihood, and arrived at St. Thoma^i De- 
cember 13, 1732. Their siifTering^, in the bipf^innin!* of ilie mission^ tvei^'^tvt- 
ceeding'ly great, but at length their labours were crowned with abundant suc- 
cess. To use the words of one of tlie Moravian society — ^" !\rany thousands 
are now feathered around the throne of the Lamb from that qitarter, and about 
'fen thousand, in oiir connexion, are at nreserif. belong-injjtohis church -here oh 
earth." See Baptist Aomial Hegistcr: 
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«d his obligations in virtue qf 
it; having iiiiaily fixed all men 
in heaven^ whon Grod will be 
aUinalU 1 C3or. xv. S8. 
\ A few of the arguments made 
iose off in defence of this sys- 
tem^ are as follow :^ 
• I* Christ died not for a select 
number of men only^but for 
mankind uwiroersaUyf and with- 
out exception or limitation. 
' For the sacred writers are 
singularly emphatical iu ex- 
preissing this truth. They 
^qpeak not only of Christ's 
f^ dying for uSf^^ ^^Jbrour sins,** 
f^for sinners,*^ ^^Jor the ungoA- 
ly^** ^^for the unjust ;^^ but af- 
ntm^ in yet more ^tensive 
termsy thaA ^^he died for the 
"warldf* lor " thewhde world." 
.See 1 Thess. v. 10. 1 Cor. xv. 
3. Rom. V. 6, 8. 1 Pet iii. 
18. John i.^9; iiu 16, 17. 
iJohn ii. £• Heb. ii. 9; and 
*» variety of other passages. 
^ If Christ died for all, it is 
lar more reasonable to believe^ 
iHmt the whole human kind, in 
consequence of his death, will 
finally be saved, than that the 
^gneatest part of them should 

Jerish* More honour is here- 
f Ix^flected on God; greater 
irirtue is attributed to tlie blood 
^Christ shed on the cross; 
and instead of dying in vain, 
as to any i*eal good, which 
mill finally be the event, with 
irespect to the greatest part of 
mankind, he will be made to 



die to the best and noblest pur- 
pose, even the eternal happi- 
ness of a whde world of iikel- 
ligent and moral beings. 

II. It is the purpose of Godf 
according to his good pleasure^ 
that mankind . wUversaUy, m 
consequence of the death of his 
Son Jesus Chi'ist, shall certaucb- 
ly and finally be saved. 

The texts, which ascertain 
this, are those, which follow : 
First, Ronu v. 12, to the end. 
There Adam is considered ap 
the source of damage to man- 
kind universally ; and Christ, 
on the other hand, as a Uke 
source of advanta^ to the 
same mankind ; but with this 
observable difiference, that the 
advantage on the side of Christ 
exceeds, overflows, abounds^ 
beyond the damage on the side 
of Adam ; and this to all ml^l- 
kind. The 15th, 16th, and 
17th verses, are absolutely un- 
intelligible upon any other in- 
terpretation. 

Another text, to the purpose 
of our present argument, we 
meet with in Rom. viiL from 
the 19th to the 24th verseJ 
On the one hand, it is affirmed 
of the creature, tiiat is, of man- 
kind in general, that they are 
subjected to vanity, that is» the 
impcrfectiotis and infelicities of 
a vain, mortal life, hei'e on 
earth. On the other hand, it 
is positively affirmed of the 
creature, or mankind in gener- 



* The learned author of the performance, whence these arguments are ex- 
tracledy has illustrated the passages of scripture quoted* by critieal notes on 
the original language, and bv lowing their analogy to other passages in the 
inspired writings. Those, who would form adjust idea of the arguments, must 
consult the work itselft 
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aly that fhej were not subjected 
to this vanity^ finally and for- 
erer^ but in conf^equence of 
Im^ ; not only that ttey should 
be ddivei^d trom this uhhapiiy 
snbjectiony but instated in iin* 
mortal glory. 

' Another text to this purpose 
occurs in Col. i. 199 SO. For it 
pieased Hub Father, that in him 
shuuld all folnefs dwell; << and 
f having made peace ihrough the 
Uood of his CTMSJ by him to reo 
andU all thingg wUo himseif; ^ 
And in this Epistle, chapter ii, 
Teree 99 the apostle (speak- 
ing of Christ) says, In him 
dweUeth aU the fulness of the 
Bodhead bodily ; that is, he is 
the glorious person, in whom 
God has really lodged, and 
through whom he will actually 
comhiunicate all the fulness^ 
wherewith he intends this laps- 
ed worid shall be fiUed in or- 
der 'to its restoration. And 
Christ, having this fulne<:s 
lodged in him, fiscended up far 
(tb&te all heavens, that he might 
JiU aU things. Eph. iv. 10. 
And as the filling all things in 
this lapsed world, that they 
might be restored, was the fi- 
nal cause of the ascension of 
Christ up to heaven, aD things 
must accordingly be filled in 
fart by him, sooner or later ; 
the apostle therefore observes 
in the following verses, not on- 
ly that he has imparted gifts 
in prosecution of the end of his 
exaltation, but that in order to 
the full accomplishment of it, 
he would go on to ipipart them, 
witU we allcovfifi to the unity of 



ihefaithf unto a perfect man, un^ 
to the nuaswre of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ^ And. it- 
is declared in Ephes. L 9, 10, 
that all things in heaven and. 
earth shall be reduced from the 
state they were in, by means oS 
the lapse, into a well subjepted 
and subordinate whole bj 
Christ. Another pro.of of the 
present proposition we find in. 
1 Tim. ii. 4. If God is able in 
consistency with men's .make* 
as mural siud intelligent agents^ 
to effect their salvation, his de-^— 
siring that they should be sav- 
ed, and his eventually saving* 
them, are convertible terms. 

III. As a mean in. order to 
men's being made meet for sal*' 
vation, Gk>d will sooner or lat* 
er, in this state or another, re- 
duce them all under a willing 
and obedient subjection to his 
moral government. 

The texts which confirm this 
proposition are numerous. Tho' 
apostle says in 1 John iiL 8. 
For this purpose the Son sf €hd 
was manifested^ that he might 
destroif the works ef the 4emL 
Parallel to this passa^,' 
John i. S9, Matt^ i. aif 
Psa. viii. a, 6, as exphuiic^ and< 
argued from Heb. iL ^'9j- 
These words are appHcidileito!^, 
Christ, in their strict mnd^fUll) 
sense. And if aU things, withal 
out any limitation or exc^itisnjf 
shall be brought imdersubfn^n 
tion to Christy tlien the nmsl 
must come, sooner or lator, itr* 
this state or some other, when 
there shall be no rebels among- 
the i^ons of Adam^ no eniunies^ 
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against the moral government 
ot Grod: for there is no way 
of reducing rebelSf so as to des* 
troy their character as surh^ 
but by making them willing 
and obedient subjects. That 
this scripture is thus to be un- 
derstood is evident by a paral- 
lel passage in Phil. ii. 9 — 11. 
The next portion of scriptui^e^ 
in proof of the present propo* 
sition, we meet with in 1 Cor. 
chap. XV. from the 24th to the 
^d of the 38th verse. Though 
tiie apostle^ in tliis paragraph, 
turns our view to the end of 
the mediatory scheme, it is af- 
firmed^ tliat universal subjec- 
tion to Christ shall first be ef- 
fected^ in a variety of as strong 
and extensive terms, as could 
well have been «sed : as, by 
*^ putting down all rule, ani-oU 
tmUiority and power ;*^ by *< put- 
ting all enemies wnder hisfeet,** 
tuU it is worthy of special 
notice, that, before Christ's de« 
livery, of the mediatorial king- 
dom to the Father, the last ene- 
Hqif must be destroifed^ which is 
dUUh — ^the second rJ^afA*— which 
those, who die wicked men. 
Host suffer, before they can be 
ndnced under willing subjec- 
tion to Jesius Christ. For the 
first death cannot be called the 
lHat enemy with propriety and 
truth, because the second death 
is^posterior to it, and has no 
existence till that has been so 
far destroyed, as^to allow ot a 
restoration to life. ' 
'The two periods, when the 
nfediatory kingdom is in the 

XitAcr/^ ^fllyat&n 'of idl ineii> p. 
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hands of Jesus^ Ghristr and 
when God, as king, will be im-^ 
mediately all in aU,SLve ceitain- 
ly quite distinct troor each oth«; 
er : and the reign oC Christ, in 
his mediatorial kingdom, maj 
be divided into two general pe«, 
riods. The one takes in this 
present state .of existence, in 
which Christ reigns at the head;^ 
of God's khogdem ;0f .gra£e»: 
During this period- a number 
of the sons of Adam will he fit-' 
ted for a glorious immortally 
in the next state* The other, 
period of Christ's reign is that 
which intervenes- between the: 
general resurrection and judg^ 
ment, and the time when OaA 
shall be all in alL This state- 
may contain a duration of so 
long continuance, as to answer 
to the scripture phrase, tt4 tv«f 
ai»ta4 rtn u,imw^ forever and ev- 
er, or as it might more properljr 
be rendered for ages of ages^ 
During the whole of this stato 
the righteous shall bo liappy^. 
and the wicked, who are naost 
obdurate, miserable, till they 
are reduced, as willing and ohe-. 
dient servants to Christ, which^ 
when accomplished, the grand: 
period shall commence^ when: 
God shall be himself immedi-^' 

ately aUinall.* 

IV. The scripture language: 
concerning the reduced or re^ 
stored in consequence of . the- 
mediatory interposition of J^' 
sus Christ is such as leads ns to 
conclude, that it is comprehen*^ 
sive of mankind imiversally,* 
See Rev. v. 13. dnd every crea^ 
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iure whidi is in henven, and on 
the earlhfandundartAe cartlhand 
Much as are in the sea, and nil 
ihat areinJlam^heardltmying, 
Unringt and honmvr^ and glortt, 
and power, be unto him that-sitr- 
teth upon the throne, and unto 
the lamb forever and rc^r. 
■ This title also distinguishes 
those who cmhrace the senti- 
ments qC Mr. Relly, a modern 
pi^acher of universal salvation 
:ui £ng)and» and Mr. Muri*a7in 
fliis country. See Rdtyans. 

This denomination build their 
scheme upon tlie following 
foundation ; viz. — ^That Christ, 
as Mediator^ was so united to 
mankind, that his actions were 
tfaoirs, his obedience and sufllbr- 
ings theirs ; and consequently 
lie has as fully restored the 
whole human race to the divine 
favour, as if all had obeyed and 
suffered in their own persons. 
7he divine law now has no de- 
mands upon them, nor con- 
demning power over them. 
Their salvation solely depends 
upon their union with Christ, 
which €rod constituted and es- 
tablished before the world be- 
gan ; and by virtue of this 
union tliey will all be admitted 
io heaven at the last day. 

They allege that the union of 
Christ and his church is a neces- 
sary consideration for the right 
explanation of tlie following pas- 
sages of scripture ; Eph. v. 30. 
1 Cor. xii. 26 ; xii. 12. See al- 
so Col. i. 18. Ephes. i. 22, 23. 
Col. ii. 10. Rom. xii. 5. Heb. 
li. 11. John xvii. 22, 23. 

The scriptures attirm, that by 



the cffenee of cns^ judgment 
came vfon uU men unto con- 
demnation. Rom. V. 8 ; iiL*25. 
It is evident hence, that in 
Adam's offbnce all have offend- 
ed; which supposes such a 
union between Adam and his 
offspring, that his ain was their 
sin, and his ruin thdr ruin: and 
if this he granted, why should 
it be thought a tldng incredible, 
that the like union, suhsJHting 
between Jesus and his aeed^ 
should i:yider his conditioh 
theirs? especially as the apostle 
has stated the matter thus: 
Rom. V. 19. 

To prove that the atonement 
was satisfactoi-y for the wliole 
human race, they allege that il 
is said, « Christ died for all ,-^ 
that << he is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours oiily» 
but for the sins of the whde 
world." 

This denomination admit of 
no punishment for sin but^riiat 
Christ suffered ; but speak of a 
punishment, which is conse- 
quent upon sin, as darkness^ 
distress, and misery, which they 
assert are ever attendant upon 
transgression. Bnt,^tolrnow 
the true Chd aiuL Jesus Christ is 
life eternal, and as aU shall 
know him from the least to the 
^ea^esf,. that knowledge, or be- 
lief, will consequently dispel or 
save from all the darkness, dis- 
tress and fear, which is attend- 
ant upon guilt and utibclief ; 
and being perfectly holy, we 
shall consequently be perfijct- 
ly and eternally happy. 
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As the reader has been pre- 
£iented with a brief account of 
the argaments in favonr of uni- 
versal salvation, it is proper to 
give a sketch of the evklence 
brought on the opposite side of 
the question. 

A few of the arguments al- 
leged to support the eternity of 
future punishment are as follow : 

The sacred scriptures ex- 
pressly declare that the pun- 
ishment of the finally impeni- 
tent shall be eternal. Matt 
xrv. 46. mind these shall go 
away into everlasting punish- 
menu &c. See also Mark ix.45, 
46. Matt, xviii. 8, 9. 2 Thes. i. 
9* fi Pet. iu 17. Jude 13. Rev. 
adv. 11 ; xix. 3 ; xx. 10. 

The texts concerning the sin 
against the Holy Spirit in 
particular, are a clear proof of 
endless punishment. ' It shall 
not be forgiven him. neHker in 
this toorldf nor in the world to 
come. Matt xii. 31, 32. See 
also Mark iii. S8, S9. Luke xii. 
10. So long as the gospel re- 
jects eveiy idea of the salvation 
of men without forgiveness, so 
long will those texts confute 
the salvation of all men. The 
apostle l^ays, 1 John v. 16, << If 
an^ miun see his brother sin- a 
fiSn which is not unto deatlu he 
flhaH ask, and he shall give him 
life' for tliem that sin not unto 
death. There is a sin unto 
death : I do not say that lio 
shsdl pray for it." It is evident 
Hve reason, why we are not to 
pmy for those who sin unto 
death, is, because th^ir salva- 
tion is impossible. It is said 



in Heb. vi. 4—^ << It is impofr^ 
sible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of 
the heavenly gift^ &c. it they 
should fall away, to renew them 
again to repentance:" now 
since it is impossible to renew 
them to repentance, it is im- 
possible that they can be saved. 
Of like import is chap. x. 26, 
27. — ^The woe denounced by 
Christ on Judas also seems to 
afford a demonstrative proof of 
endless punishment : << Woe to 
that man by whom the Son of 
Man is betrayed ; good .wei*e it 
for that man if he had never 
been born." M^tt xxvi. 24. 
Mark xiv. 21. But if Judas 
were finally to enjoy endlesft 
happiness, he would be an in- 
finite gainer by his existence^ 
let the duration of his previous 
misery be what it might It 
was, therefore, on the supjiosi- 
tion of his final salvation, not 
only good, but infinitely goody 
that he had been bom; which 
is a direct contradiction to tlw 
declaration of our Saviour. 

All the texts which declare 
that those who die impenitent 
shall perish, be cast away^ 
rejected, fa:, disprove univer- 
sal salvation : as, 1 Cor. i. 18. 
ft Pet ii. 12, fa:. With what 
tnith or propriety can those be 
said to perish, be cast away^ be 
rejected^ destroyed^ and lastf 
who shall finally be saved ? So 
it is said in Heb. vi. 8, << That 
which beareth thorns and briers 
is rejected, and is nigh untd 
cursing, whose end is to bo 
burned." How* is it tlie end of 
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any mim to he burneil, if aU the dain]^'ii4i'^Mli''Wp "WfflWfet 

ilhall finally be. saved? The end. Tlie peculiar epithets aii<l 

indurative dcscriptionB of the emphasis |]tit upon tlic future 

punishment of the wicked are juagincnt indicate it final, It 

•trong, emjihatical, and deci- is frequcijtlj staled the last 

aive of it, as hopeless of rcsti- dai/ ; aitd tlie gi'eut wurks ap- 

ttition, and of endless duration, pi-opriatcd Id it are, tlie uiuier- 

|t is act forth by (terourin^^re, sal resuirerti'in, and the gei). 

by eternal jire, evedasting bum- ei-al judgment and decision 

ings; and) if possible, more of tlie states itl' Che n'ljole moi'aj 

ttrongly thy the worm that dieth world. — Tliat the wii kcd wiH 

not, and thejire that is not quench- never be released from [mniali- 

ed: tills must mean a punish- ment, and |n.ss fiom IjcII into 

ment wbich hath not, and never the abodes ol' tlit^ blessed, is px- 

Bfaall have, an end. The scrip- pressly assciteil l>j nui- Saviour, 

tare represents, that at the end Luke ivi. 3(!. All the t^xts 

of the world all things arc which speak of the diviru- veii- 

bujuftht to an end. 1 Pet. iv. geance, /imj, tvrath, indr^ia'- 

7. Then shall there be a fixed, tiott, fiery mlignulUm, *cc. Ik|I(! 

wialterahle state; and after foi-th some otlicr ]kiniHliTnoi)t 

that there can be no passing tlian that which is iiiiirel.y dis. 

from hcli to heaven, Uev. ixii. ciplinary. See Dcut. xxxjfn4l, 

Hi 12. The last words do- Roui. ill, 5, 6 ; i\. 22. sTIif's. 

termine tlii? text to refer to the i. 8, &c. Besides the argiirpcnla. 

gwieraljiidgmcnt; for a period drawn diiectly fiom tcxtfl'tif 

of ages of ages alter the general gnripture, there is one from ifje 

judgment cannot be said to general iialiire of tlie gospe!, 

come quickly, and to be at Those wlio dip impenitent di;- 

hand. The representation in serve an endless punishnjeijtt 

the parables «f our I.ord is, for if endltiss punishineiit' V 

that after the general judgment not the penalty threai^hej m 

the tares and chafi" sliall no the law, no .iccoiint can" be 

inoro be mixed witli the wheat, given of the penalty orthelayr?. 

iior the good with the bad. It cannot be the temporair piin-; 

BfHideA, the judgment is said ishment nctiially suRere'd .(ii' 

to be eternal (amtin ;*') doubt- the damned, because tlien ffiey' 

less with respect to its endless would bo finally saved, withW 

and unchangeable cgnscqncn- fiirgiveness. It cannot be 'a 

ces. But it' the judgment be temporary punishment 9f '\^, 

eternal witli respect to its con- duration than that wliicii ij, 

•equences, the punishment of suffered hy tlie damnedi /be- 

• Dr. K(l«-;iTd9, and the olher sdrocnteB for tlic eternity offiihire pnnub- 
me;it, naaeri that liic Greek words si«> and aiititi strictly imply an eodlni 
duratinn. On thf other hand. Dr. Chauncy bos taken greitt p^in^ to show 
ihat they mean a limited diiration. 
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cause on that supposition they 
are punished more than t|iey 
deserve. 'It cannot be a tem- 
jiorary pUnlsIhnent of longer 
duration tban that which the 
scriptures abundaiitly declai*e 
"the datnncd shall suffer^ be* 
cause no such punishment is 
threatened in the law or in any 
jiart of scripture : it must there- 
fore be an endless punishment. 
The doctrine of the perpetuity 
of future punishment is also 
confirmed by the constitution 
of nature^ whicJi connects sin 
and misery together, and will 
:finally make the wicked neces- 
sarily miserable as long as they 
lave existence; unless this 
^xmstitution be annihilated, or 
superseded hj the grace of 
Clod, which, hie ^sures us never 
eball be the case.^ 

A new scheme of universal sal- 
tation has been advanced by 
the late Dr. Joseph Hunting- 
ton, of Americaj. in a posthu- 
mous work, entitled, " Calvin- 
ism Improved 5 or, The Gospel 
Illustrated as a System of Real 
Orace, issuing in the Salvation 
of all Men." The author of 
this pdrformance supposes the 
atonement to be /< a direct, 
true, and proper setting ,all our 
guil^ to the account of Christ, 
as oiir federal head and spon- 
sor ;' apd alike placing his obe- 
dience to death to our account.** 
<f The Son of Man,*' says he, 
"i8.6od*8 only object, as an elect 
head, in regard to our eternal 
salvation ; and all human na- 



ture is one entire, elect object, 
in union with Christ, as a bbdjr 
witli a head.** Agreeably to 
this idea. Dr. H.uhtiugtoh main- 
tains, that our sihs ' ai'e trails- 
ferred fo Christ, and his i-ight- 
eousness to us ; Umt he was d 
tnie and proper subsHtnte for 
all mankind, and has procured 
unconditional f eternal salvtitlon, 
for every individual; that the 
gospel is all mere neros, good 
iieitvSf and hath no threatehings 
in it: that law and gospel are 
diametrically ojiposite ; tlrtrt 
these two dispensations of €rod 
oppose each other fi*6m begin- 
ning to end, " The moral law," 
says he <« every \vliere speaks 
to man in his own personal char- 
acter, the gospel in that of the 
Messiah. The law informs us 
what man in justice deservesj, 
the gospel what the Son of God 
deserves.** Accordingly Dr. 
Huntington understands all the 
threateningsin the word of God' 
as the pure voice of law and 
justice. Thus he explains Matt. 
XXV. 46: '< Mankind in this 
passage are considered in two 
characters :' in their own per- 
sonally ; and then the voice of 
the righteous law is, Tliese: 
shall go away into everlasting 
pinishment ; but [in tJhrist] the 
righteous [by union of faith] 
shall enter into lifk eternalm 
The wicked character shall re- 
main an everlasting object of 
shame, contempt, and condem- 
nation, in the view of God and 
holy intelligences; the right- 



• Edwards against Chauncy, p. 53—293. Johnson on everlasting pumsh* 
ment, p. 59^—67. 
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eous character an eternal ob- 
tect of approbation^ woHky of 
life eternaL" 

This author declares* that 
Die whole tenor of diviiie reve- 
lation ascertains the salvation 
of all men. In support of this 
assertion he « adduces various 
texts of scrijiture. But, as 
many of his general arguments 
in favour of universal salvation 
have been exhibited in the 
foregoing articles, our curious 
readers are referred to his post- 
humous publication;'^ especial- 
ly as this does not appear to 
be so properly a new scheme, as 
a revival of Mr. Relly% above- 
recited. 

An answer to Dr. Hunting- 
ton's « Calvinism Improved*' 
has been published by the late 
Dr. Nathan Strong, minister 
of Hartford in Connecticut. In 
this work he endeavours to re- 
concile the doctrine of eternal 
misery with the infinite henevo- 
lence of Ood. Dr. Strong ob- 
serves, that those who bdieve 
in eternal punishment, found 
their belief in consistence with 
the infinite benevolence of the 
Godhead. They suppose that 
benevolence is the sum of all 
his glorious perfections; that 
it is a comprehensive name for 
his whole moral rectitude ; that 
there is no separation to be 
made between punitive justice 
and benev'olence ; that it is be- 
nevolence which moves him to 
punish both now and eternally ; 
and that if he did not punish, he 
would not be an infinitely be- 



nevolent God. He states he* 
nevolence to be — (1*) A love 
of tlie greatest quantity of hafh 
piness. — (2.) That it is con- 
sistent with the existence of 
misery. — (3.) That it has, re. 
gard to the greatest quantity ot 
happiness in society 9 and not fo 
the happiness of every individ- 
ual. << Benevolence thus ^de- 
fined (says he) is that goodness, 
or holiness, which direct^ ttie 
supreme God in creating, eoy- 
eiTiingy and rewarding. The 
good of the u7iote, or tn^ great- 
est happiness of intellectual 
being, is the object of benevo- 
lence. We may be assiirod 
that the infinitely bcnevoleiii^ 
all-wise, and all-poweijul Opd^ 
will eternally execKte sucb 4 
government as will produce ti^ 
greatest possible portion of ^p- 
piness in the universe. 

In order to confute Dr. Haii- 
tington's plan of 'imtTerisoI, sal- 
vation, Dr. Strong attempts to 
prove— (1.) That the ''*' 
contains threatenings of cleat 
and impenitent sinners will ik 
as much condemned by tlie 
gospel, as by the law.l-(2^) 
Tliat there is in no sc^nse* a 
contradiction, or oppo8itio||y 
between the law and the gos- 
pel. ^< Neither the law libr {(le 
gospel gives life or death in<d^ 
pendent of the moral tempfbr 
and actions of men. The laW 
itself liath the same power to 
give life as to give death. 'iTb 
the obedient and holy the Ii^w 
gives* life. It gave life to Adam 
so long as he was a holy being. 



♦ H\inling^on's Calvinism improved, p. 26^165. 
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and it now gives life to all those 
beings who have not sinned. 
To the disobedient, by meaiis 
of their sin^ it gives death ; and 
as all men have become diso- 
bedientf they are under a sen- 
tence of condemnalioru (See 
Bom. yii.) So it is with the 
gospel : there are conditions on 
which life is oflered,- " repent- 
ance towards God, and faith in 
oar Lord Jesus Christ ; and if 
there be not a compliance with 
these conditions) the gospel be- 
xx)mes a dispensation of death 
to sinners^ as much as the law 
is ; yea, of a much more awful 
death than the law threatened,^' 
: Dr. Strong next attempts to 
prove that i)r. Huntington's 
notions of the atonement of 
Christ are unscriptural and ab- 
surd. His own ideas on that 
subject are as follow : 

*< Christ, according to the 
"Will of the Father, and with his 
;pwn choice, hath by obedience 
'luiid sufferings made a display 
ofcei'tain moral tnitlis, which 
,the eternal misery of those, who 
were forgiven, was necessary 
for displaying; so that their 
Inisery is not now necessary for 
the good government of the 
universe. The reason that their 
eternal suffering was fit under 
the law was to make this, dis- 
play, . the necessity of wliich 
nkth now ceased, if God. will be 
"pleased to sanctify and forgive 
through Clirist ; but if he be 
hot. pleased to sanctify them 



through Christ, the necessity 
doth not cease. The meritori- 
ous cause on which.he forgives, 
is the atonii^ sufferings of his 
Son. The moving cause in his 
own mind to provide the gospel- 
atonement, and pardon the sin- 
iicr on account of it, was, his 
own goodness and the general 
good. 

<<Tlie atoning sufferings. of 
Christ were necessary on the 
gospel scheme, foi; the same 
reason as the eternal misery (&f 
the sinner was under the law ; 
viz. to make a display of God's 
moral character— ^f his right- 
eousness, as King of the uni- 
verae — of his sense of the tur- 
pitude of the sinner's princi- 
ples and practice ; and also the 
nature of benevolence Jn its 
high and infinite source^ God- 
head himself.*'* 

The name of Hypothetical 
Universalists was given to 
those of the reformed church in 
Fi-ance, who in the seventeenth 
century attempted to reconcile 
the doctrine of predestination, 
as it had been taught at Gene- 
va, and confirmeid at Dort, 
with the sentiments of those 
who represent the Deity as of- 
fering the display of Ills. good- 
ness and mercy to all mankind. 
Moses Amyrault, a man of dis- 
tinguished ability land learning, 
who was professor of divinity 
in the univei'sity of Saumur^ 
in 1634 exerted all his energy, 
in this attempt of reconciling 



- ♦ Strong^s Benerolenee and Misery, p 153—266. Winchestei's UniTersal 
Salvation. See also Fuller's Letters to Vidler, — Vidler's Letters to FuUeiv- 
and a Review of both in Scratator*s ^.ettersy by Mt*. Jerram. 
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the CalvinistB and Antiinians ; 
and his writings made no small 
change in the doctrines com- 
monly received among the re- 
formed in France. 

The doctrine of Amyrault 
may bo Hummed up in the fol- 
lowing propositions : <<That 
God desires the hajipiness of all 
inen^ and that no moiiial is ex- 
cluded, by any dirine decree, 
from the benefits that are pro- 
cured by the death, suffering, 
and gos|)el of Christ : That, 
however, no one can bo made a 
partaker of the blensings of the 
gospel, nor of the eternal sal- 
vation, unless he believe in Je- 
sus Christ : That God refuses 
in none the power of beIie\Hn^, 
though he docs not grant to sill 



his assistance that tkey may 
improve this power to the at- 
tainment of everlasting salva* 
tion ; — ^And, that many periskf - 
through their own fault, and-* 
not from any want of gnodnoaa 
ill God.V - 8ee Cameromkmg^ • 

The mitigated view of the ^ 
docti'ine of pi*edestination 
advoc ated by many of the. 
formed church in France^ 
Those who embraced this dao*- 
trine were called Universalistsy 
because they represented God 
as willing to show mercy to 
all mankind ; and Hypothetiod 
Universalists, because the c6a*- 
dition of faith in Christ. <wafl/v 
necessary to render theni'tiw ^ 
objectsof this mercy** •.:•>; i 
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WAHiVBEES or Waha- 
niTEs, a sect of religionists 
foifndcd by Abdoulwehhab, a- 
bout a century ago. He received 
an orthodox education at Me- 
dina, hut early formed the de- 
sign of reforming the Mahome- 
tan religion. As his scheme of 
reform was not likely to gain 
ground in Mecca or Medina, 
where interest furnished obvi- 
ous motives for maintaining the 
ancient rit^s and customs, he 
began his raroor among tlie 
wandering Bedouin Arabs of 
tlie Desert. The sword was 
the weapon he made use of to 
promulgate his i*eligion. 

• Mosheim, vol. v. p. 359. Willson 



With regard to the r^lif^iMfl'i 
tenets of tliis sect, thfirfoUnhtii^ 
er, while acknowledgii^ ttS^ 
the authority of the KoMiJif'' 
professed obedience only to Ae' 
literal text of this book^iKP^ 
jecting all additions "of ' 'tke 
Imans and doctors of law, anA* 
condenining various pracAicwn 
of the Mahometans, which- -lio' » 
supjioseil had sullied the pini«( 
ty of the faith. / ^uM 

The period of tlie refonh'tf^ 
Abdoulwehhab may bo reckon^ 
cd from \TA7. 

As his design was to recdve 
only the texts of the Koran, he 
annulled many rites, and 

on the atonement p. 47. 
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nofUBced manjiopinioiss genera 
ally receivecl.b]!? the Mahom^ 
laMs. For JfOfitaiieef every good 
muissulmatt believiosy that aft»p 
the death and burial of :the 
prophet^ hia soul reunited iisel£ 
to hi» bodj^and ascended to 
Faradise, mounted iqpon the 
mare of the angel Gabriel^ 
named El Borak, the head and 
neek of ^ivhicli were of a fine 
forsij 

« Vhis events indeed^ is not an 

aitie)e«f faith; but every mus- 

srilnan^ who did not believe itf 

viieuld be looked upon as an in- 

Md^ and' treated as such. 

AbdDulwehhiak asserted, that 

thQknoi*tal remains (tf the proph* 

et continued in thei sepulchre 

the same as those of other men. 

Among the mussulmans it is 

customary to inter those, who 

have obtained the reputation of 

lieing virtuous, or saints, in a 

private sepulchi-e, more or less 

onaaaiented after theii' death, 

asrtrta build a chajpy^l over it, 

WKte their protection is invok- 

edtforthe aiippUcant, and God 

UkUlipposed to beMend tlieir in- 

temessiKNU 

oJbirwAy hail the wdl-inform- 
eArmusfiulmaus begun to dcs- 
piseftese superstitions sea^etly^ 
though. tiiey seemed to respect 
th0mrp.tl)e^.yes of the /people. 
But Abdoulwehliab d^lared 
btj^yip >lhat thisspfecieaof wpr- 
sb^ j^enden^d to. the s^iiiit^ w^s 
a very grievous sin in tlic cye« 
of! the -Divinity, because jit ^vas 
fi^ng^ him comps^nions. . in 
comBcqueucc of this biS' secta^ 
rics have destroyed the sepul- 



chres, . chapelSf and templei^- 
elevatedtotheii* honour. 

In virtue of this principle 
Abdoulwebhab.foatids vener^ 
tion or devotion to the person 
of the prophet as a veiy great 
siri. This does not prevenib, 
him ft*om acknowledging / his 
mission; but he pr^nds be^' 
was no more than another man^ 
before God made use of iiim to • 
communicate his divine word to 
men^ and, that when his mis:*- 
sion was at an endj he. became, 
an ordinary man* 

It is on this account that tibe 
reformer has forbidden his fol- 
lowers to visit the tomb of tlie 
prophet at Medina. When they . 
speak of it, instead of makin^^^ 
use of the form employed .hy^ 
other mussulmans, namely^ 
<< Our Lord Mahomet,'' or 
« Our Lord the Prophet of 
God," they only say Mahomet. 

The grand doctrine of this 
sect is the wniff . of God. 
Their confession .of faith is^ 
"thei-cisno other God thaii . 
God ; Mahomet is tlie Prophet, 
of God." Their public criers 
made this profession of faith to- 
be heard in all its extent, from 
the top of the minarets of Mecc^ 
which they have not destroyed^ 
as well as the temple, whiqh.waj5», 
under their dominion. Thgr 
call tliemselves mussulmans by 
way of eminence, and when 
they speak of Islamites, they uur, 
dei'stand only by that word the 
pci*sons of their sect,\Vhich they 
look upon as the only orthodox. 
They esteem the Turks, and. 
other Mahometans as schismat- 
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ics; but tliey do not trctit doptedt and xvluf-^Wn known 

them as lAolateTs, or infidels. by the name of WaldenRes, or 

Abdoulwehhab never ofirred Vattdnift, before be <Jr hia iniiiHi^ 

himself as a prophet* an has diate fMlowers existed. 
b«en Bii^tosed. He only acted The learned Ur. AJiix, iii hid 

■a a learned Sheik reformer, histoi^'bftbechiircheSofl'iiJd' 

who was desirous of reducing mont, • gives this acicoimt'l 

the Mahometan religion to the " That for tln«e littndred yt^in 

primitxre siinpUcity of the Ko- or more, the bishop (if 'Konie'tfti' 

ran. templed to reduce tbe t:ibni;c% 

The religious services of this of Milan untlf rhis jurisdjrlSaii': 

sect are pei-formed in the open and at last the interest of Roma 

sky, and not below the roofing grew too potent fiip the chiii^ 

of a moscpie. They once gain- of Milan, planted by one of th^ 

ed pusacBsion of Mecca and disciples ; inNoniurti tliat 'thp 

Medina. The former was tak- bishop and the people, ratbet* 

en in 1B03, the latter in 1804. than own their Jni-iRntction,fei 

After tliey liEid conquered Ara- tired to the vallirs of Liif'^it 

hia, th«y became formidable andAngrogup, nud th'cnc^ev^EM 

neighbours to the Pacha of E< called Vallenses, Jf'aliriises, or 

gypt, who conducted the war The People in the JWcysJ^ 

Bgainbt them with energy. By From a confession of their fWtll 

his strenuous exertions they of nearTy the above date, at* 

were driven with loss from the extracted the following partlttf- 

Arabian coasts; Mecca, Me- lara.— (l.) Tliatthc scriptdfA 

^a, and Jedda were retaken teach fliat there b one G^ 

and restored to the authority almightT^, all-wise, i^id 4^ 

of the Porte and to the Ma- good, who made all thihg^'ti^ 

bom etan worship. Itdoes not, his goodness: for he fortiiM 

however, appear that tliis sue- Adam in iiis own initfge 9iii 

cess is complete, or that its con- likeness-, but that by the en^ 

8ei|uenc(>H will he permanent.* of the devil, sin entered iiito't^t 

WALDENSES, or Vac- vrorld, and that weare siiirtcri 

nois. The antiquity of this in anil by A(lani.^-(S.) Tfiw 

denomination can he traced Christ was pmniisfd to ot^ f^ 

back four hundred years before thers, who rereivrd thc'^hR 

the time of Luther, and twenty that SO knowing by the Id^ 

before Peter Waldo. "Many their unrightwmsnc^s Jlritl'i'A'i 

pmtcstants suppose that Waldo snfficienry. they might dj6'sj^ 

derived his name frtnn the Wal- the coming of C]irisf,to sjiti^fV 

denses, whose doctrine he a- for thdr sins, and accomplish 



tbe law by liiissEs|lf.--<S.) That Waldeoses," says Mr. Milncr, 

Christ was bton in the time '* is little ^e than a series of 

^pointed by God the Father ; persocution." Inthethirteentli 

that is to aa.j, in the time wh^ century, Pope Innocent III in- 

aU iniquity ahoimdedf that he stituted a criiaade against tltem* 

might show us grace wid mercy and they were pursued wit^ 

as being MthfuU-r^(40 That unrelenting furytundthousandi 

(^hrist ia our liDe, truth, peace, were put to a cruel death. Their 

ftj^d righteousness : as a^ our princi^des, however, continued 

j^tiH-, advocate, and priest, unsubdued, and at the reforma- 

who died for tiie salvation of tiou their descendants were 

jm who believe, and is risen reckonedamongtheprotestantsj 

ju^oui-justificatiuii. — (3.)That with whom they wei-o in doc- 

g^rc is no mediator and advo- trine so congenud. But in the 

^tc »'itli Gud tlic Father, save seventeenth century the flames 

J^sus Christ. — (6,) That after of persecution were again re- 

this lifEs there are only two kindled by the cruelty of Louis 

jflaces, the one for the saved, XIV. 

ULd tlie otbei' fur tlie damned. It a&brds much pleasure to 

—-(7.) Thiit the icaate, the vi- hear from a clergyman of the 

eils of saints, the water wliich church of f^n^aad, who latdy 

uey call holy, as also to ab- visited the Videa of Piedmont 

l^ln from fleslion certain days^ that this people are by no means 

~l^d the like, but especially the extinct, but preHerve a pleas- 

jqasscs, arc, the inventions of ing vestige of their ancient pie- 

meif, and ought to be injected, ty and simplicity among all the 

•«r^8.) That the sacraments are calamities of the late war, and 

aigus of the holy thing, viuiblo the miseries it has intm>duced.f 

&S of the iuvisibic giace; *WATERLANDIANS, a 

wi^ ^h^ i^ is good for the faith- party of Mennonites, distin- 

ml to use those signs, or visible guished by their prudence and 

m3us ; but that they are not moderation, who, in their Con- 

j^sen^i^ to salvation.~-(9.) fessions^ adhered closely to the 

Tji^t tliere are no other s.-u;ra- language of the scriptures ; ex> 

m^nits but Itaptism and the pressed their peculiarities with 

^t^'s sui)per. — (10.) Tliat w« much caution and reserve^ 

^^1it to honoui' the secular avoiding the language and con- 

iwwevs by subjection, re^d^r duct of the early Anabaptists.^ 

' (fVdience, and paying of (rib- *WELCH INDIANS, (or 

1^.* fodoKCoe, Ja colony su)ipnsed to 

, " Tlic cisternal Iiistory of the have emigrated from Wales in 

I • Perrin's Hi»tory of the Waldensea, p.S26. Athenian Oracle, toL L p. 

3B4.- Milner'i Church Blstorv.vol Ui. ch. W. 

■ t Jones' Hist, of the Wddeuea. Brief Memoir of the Waldensei, by a 
al«87intii, 1815. . 

t Mocheim, vol iv. p. 464, new ed. 
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flie twelflh centurfT, (three him- 
dred years before Colambtis,) 
under Prince Madoc; and 
whose descendants still reside 
on the borders of tlie Missouri 
far to the westward of the Mis- 
sisippi.* Several accounts are 
to be found -in Welcli and other 
histories^ and various letters 
have appeared at different times 
in the Gentleman's and Month- 
ly Magazines. These accounts 
have been collected witli addi* 
tions and remarks* in three 
mimphletsy two by the late Dr. 
£• Williams^ and one by the 
Bev. 6. Burder, referred to bo- 
low. Tliey wei-e much con- 
firmed in conversations with 
Gren. BowleS) the Indian Chiefs 
when in England ; by Mr. 
Cheshoiro, from the Creek In- 
diansy also in his visit to Phila- 
delpliia; and by Mr. Hecke- 
welder, a Moravian gentleman 



tiiat there are nlKgCt oB the 
European arts amoiig/ theqi^ 
particularly rernnantftoftean 
tlien WHre» &c. 'Swlflrtdiiiv 
tives of Wales^ mnd ^Miam dot 
oeudauts from tbat ■a(tibil')ii 
America, have expresac^rni 
great desire to gb in seilTCkw 
this very distant CMoatajpiwM 
to commence B misaibn aoMM 
them, which indeed' ^M^ MHran 
press object of MA Bofdiekb 
pamphletf ■ »*|i'i ji< yrft 

«W£SLEYAN6^tiia(lblbdi 
ers of Messrs. Jolittand GhaiM 
Wesley. See JtfUhodiste* fu'iAi 

*WHITEFI£i.DETH»^/ii 
term applied to thoM^ithdoUy 
Methodists whd sidbd Miii flb. 
Whitefield and tha) GUvirihtt 
Sett MelhoditUi' ril't ^^ Jo a^Iq 

WICKLIFFTFEiS^^'tt// te 
nomination whioli sjprawinnirt 
England in the fimrttoimtei 
tury. Theyderived'their^Wi 



at Bethlehem ; an abstract of from John ^Yickliff, diactBriitad 
these and other accounts was professorof divinity in tiieonb 



printed in the Weekly Register, 
for December 26, 1798. 
■ The substance of all the ac- 
counts Is, that there is a nation 
of Indians of so much lighter 
complexion, as to indicate an 
European origin ; that their 
language is Welch, at least 
radically so ; that they have sa- 
cred hooks in that language, 
(which have been seen by na- 
tive Britons,) though they have 
lost the ai-t of I'eading; and 



versity of Oxford, n man ^odih 
enterprizing genius ^andexinp 
ordinary learning; He bfegai 
with attacking the juri^etiMl 
of the po^Ks and the bisfaopR) 
and declared that ]>eiiaiioe tei 
no soi-t of merit in the 'siglttf 
Grod, unless followed witli'»i 
reformed 1 ife. He wa» a warn 
opposer of absolutioiip;'^for4M 
alleged that it beloni^ to God 
alone to forgive sir» f^ Bdt'^n- 
stead of acting as God's-ndK^ 



• Mr. M^ Owen fixes their situation between 37 and 43 defies N. \\i, 
and between 97 and HOW. long. Gentleman*! Magazine, 1791, vol. ip. 
329 

t Burdef's Welch Indians, Bro. 1797. Dr. E. WillUras' Enquiry into tlie 
tnith of the dlsco\'ery of America by Prince Madoc, ami farther obgervatioM 
gn ditto, 1792. Weekly Register, Nos. 4 and 38. . - : • 
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inten^ tto Bmnisb clergy tmit 
Bpow themyhe said^ to forgirfe 
81118 in their own na^ie. Heabo 
teugfaft •tbal'«xtemal-cotifeaBion 
Jirak ast^BeeesBajry to^'rialmtioii^ 
fxclaimed agtinst indidg«tee84 
|ragrn9'to tke snukib, the^ cditt- 
tey of tiie clergj^'the doctrine 
MrtraiuMlMrtantiatioriiy monsmtic 
^avm^ andotber practices in the 
BoiiMil Gathidic church. He not 
oM^'Cxliorted the lait> to stady 
the scriptures^ but also trans* 
hitod IheiaiAfo Enjgliigh) in or- 



sald fliat Ihe assertedilthot iA 
j.7r6,'8Ue was laken sicky^^anfl 
actually died, and ter'iloul went 
to reside in heairen. Soon a& 
ier, hejh body was re^adimated 
wifk tlie' spirit- and pofwer of 
Ohiisty upon wlitch' she set up 
a»' a public telu^her-; and 6&» 
dared she had -an immediatt 
revelation tb^ all she delivered j 
and was arrived to^ a 4srtatD of 
absolute perfection.* It is'alsil 
said she pretendied to fiiretell 
future events, to- 'discern tfad 



ddP'to^ render the perusal of seci'ets of the heart, and tb^jiiur^ 
ftem noirBuHmVersal. The fol- the power of tiealing ■dlMfliises^ 

a|id if any persotis, whd hiA 
made a{^lication to rher, were 
not healed, she attributed it' tH 
their want of fiaithi . Sbe-acD^ 
kaowledged no other name 'bu£ 
that of Universal VtitmL fit# 
made some conveiit» In. NeiV 
York,:^ and in Rhode . Ulandri 
hut chiefly in; rthe -Qemftesaea 
country. 

An ingenious yoianig gentbif 
man, in his tour to.tliei &Ua<^ 
Niagara^ Montreal»and QujBt 
bee in 1813^ was ititvoduced to 
Jemima Wilkinson, and lia« 
given a very entei!tainin«; : ao« 
oouttt of the interview. Among 
othor tilings he say8^ ^ Her 
command of the contents of thu 
bible, and her readiness in tba 
use of scripture language was 
surprising/' He suf^sed thrt 
<< like most of tiie false preten-* 
ders to religious 8uperiori1y« 
she made her claims to uncom* 



kwtani iof« ' Wickliff were also 

1 rWUiHELMINlANS, in the 
tkirleeiiA^ century;^ the disci- 
ples of Wilhelmina^ a Bohemi- 
nkj vsDmsaii^lIk^ HdAtA in the 
tBreitqony. ojf MUan. t She per«- 
sMdodialar^B nutnliep that the 
BU|t OhoBt was become incar^ 
bate IB hek* ^peifsbn for the saiva* 
tiini of^ great part of mankind* 
lliCOording to her doctrine, none 
saved by the blood of Je« 
/btitj^trueaad pious chris« 
tiait8:j labile the Jews> Sara* 
fMpN'aod unworthy ohristians 
tatfetoobtaifi ssdvcition through 
Ihetfidly Spirit which dwelt in 
hen ir^and in consequence all 
Miick. happened to Christ dup* 
ia|;*ihls abode upon eai-tb was 
f0)1ie«ep«Bted in her person^ 
.nJWXLKINSONt Jemima^ an 
AmmfiBXk female of some noto- 
Mty in the last century. It is 

.■f • Moafiehn, TOi Hi. |v 16& Gilpin's Life of Wicklifl; p. 67— 73. 

"I* Mosheiro, voL iii. p> 131. 
"^t'-'t- Hie Duke de Rochefoucault^ mbls travels in America in 1796, met with 
Jltaiitta wakiniion in the state of Kew York, and describes her as a pti^onaMe 
^t artful woman. . * . . ^ 
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moil inspiration with sinceri- 
iyj* He, liowever, describes 
her as an ambitious and selfish 
woman j whoso mental powers 
were vigorous^ who was acuto 
and cimning, andmust* he says, 
be skilled in human nature to 
have gained such an ascenden- 
cy over so many minds. She 
amassed a lai'ge foiluue by the 



donations of her foUowersi and 
lived in a luxurious and expen- 
sive manner."* 

*^yINCH£ST£IlIAN8» a 
name sometimes given to tte 
admirers of Mr. ElhananWiite 
chestei'9 who preachedtfae doo^ 
trine of universal sahratitfil 
botli in England and AmaricMU 
See UnvoersalisU* -. s,- tu 
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*Y0GEYS, (Sanaisys, or 
dviTASEESy) Hindoo Devotees^ 
who practise a variety of self- 
tbrtarpJ^y and moi-tify the body 
in order to merit heavenly fcli- 
city^ and obtain the immaterial 
nature of Brahma, the supreme. 
In the Mahabaraty a Yogey is 
thus defined : "The man w^ho 
keepeththe outward accidents 
from entering the mind, and 
his eyes fixed in contemplation 
between his brows; whofTtofc- 
eth his breath pass equally 

through Aw nostrils ; . 

keeping his head, his neck, and 
his body steady virithout mo- 
tion, his eyes fixed on the paint 
qf his nose, looking at nottiing 
else around," &c. he is a Fogey 
-—and is forever blessed. 

* See Extract from a Journal of a tour to Nia^^ara Falls, in the spruai|^aj 
summer af 1812, in the Christian Disciple, September 1817. ^ ,'. _ 

■\ In the interior ])art of Ifindostan an idol, called Jaggemaut, is wtirshlf* 
ped by immense numbers, who make frequent piljrrimages to his templei" 
Orisa. On these occasions the idol is brougrht forth on a stnpendouii tftf c 
tower, about sixty feet in height, amidst the acclamations of hundreds^^^ 
thousands of worshippers, who resort thither from various parts of Iridic ^ 
5^Iany of whom sacrifice tliemselves to this idol ; numbers of pilgrims die ^on 
the road ; and their bodies frequently remain unburied. See Buchanan's JC^- 
searches, p. l';5, 106, and his Apology for Christianity in Indis. 

+ vSketches relating to the Hindoos. Ward's account of the rcligi(»i ^7i</ 
manners of the Hindoos. 



These Togeys, as (racticti 
of self-devotion, cajit ttenli 
selves down on spikes'littlKK'tt 
bags of sti-aw, walk ^,4^ 
pierce themselves with ''^MM 
and bore their tongiiWj' Nw 
the most famous act of ilfeWtt 
tion is swinging by mcfftlny'iif 
hofvks drawn throngh''''flMM! 
backs and sides, and fasfl^kBtf 
with ropes to trees, by wmck 
they will s/rin round vet^fitf^ 
idly for half an hotir or ttoKf 
And some poor crpatuM^'ltf 
order to be sure of goil^^W 
heaven (as they suppose!) ■ i;iltf 
themselves under the wfaedA^ 
the chariot of JaggerMitt^ 
and are voluntarily cnisUM tt 
death4 '"*''' 
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ZaBATHAI ZEVT,acel. 
ebrated Jewish impostors who 
appeared at Smyrna about 
I6665 and pretending to be the 
Messiah^ promised to deliyer 
the Jews^ and re-establish them 
in more than their pristine glo- 
ry. Multitudes of his nation 
acknowledged him for their 
Messiah and king, and many 
of his followers pretended to 
visions and prophetic ecstacies. 
A{^ length he fell into the hands 
oC the Grand Seignor^ who 
^funmanded him to be set as a 
nmrk for his archers^ to„ prove 
"whether he was invulnerable, 
^o avoid this trial Zevi re- 
^unced his vainglorious pre- 
iansions ; and saved his life by 
j^fessing the Mahometan re- 
lucipD* 

,; The denomination of Zab- 

^jJM^tes is given to the follow- 

tti9 of Zabathai Zevi. The 

i^tbe formed survived him; 

iuid he actually has yet^ at Sa- 

■iQBichi, partisans, who» out- 

Xfardly professing Mahome- 

"l^aiusmy observe in secret the 

^udiaic rites, marry among 

'ChemselveSf and all live in the 

^ame quaHer of the city, with- 

^Dut communicating with the 

^fnussnlmans, except for the pur- 

;^ose of commerce, and in the 

. ' Zabathai Zevi is said to have 
liad inany adherents among the 



Jews of England, Holland, 
Germany, and Poland, who 
have continued in small num- 
bers to our days. 

•ZABEANS, a name given 
to the Chaldeans, Persians, and 
other ancient idolaters, who 
worshipped the Host of Hea- 
ven, and pretended to the arts 
of Astrology and Mecromancy.f 
See Sabeans. 

ZACCHEANS, disciples of 
Zaccheus, a native of Palestine, 
who about the year 350 i*etired 
to a mountain near the city of 
Jerusalem, and there performed 
his devotions in seci'etj con- 
ceiving that prayer was only 
agreeable to God when per- 
formed secretlj' and in silence.i 

ZANZ ALLANS. SeeJaco. 
bites. 

^ZEALOTS, or Zeiots, the 
followers of Judas of Galilee, 
who (like many oth^) com- 
mitted all manner of excesses, 
under pretence of zeal for Gt)d 
and his law.|| 

ZUINGLIANS, a branch of 
the ancient protestants; so 
called from Ulric Zuinglius, a 
divine of Switzerland, who re- 
ceived the doctor*s cap at Basil 
in 1501. Possessing an un- 
common share of penetration 
and acuteness of genius* he de- 
claimed severely against indul- 
gences, the mass* the celibacy 
of the clergy, and other doc- 



" • Scotch Theol. Diet, in Messiali. Gregoire's Hlstoire Des Sectes Reli- 
Rentes. 

tCalmet*s Diet. ^ Broaghton, voL ii. p. 516. 

Jogephus* Antiq. lib. 18. 6tackhoase*8 HisU of the Bible« M v. p. 120. 
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Mnes of the Roman church, inal sin, grace, &c. He was also 

He differed from Lutl^cr^ i^ . .for removing out of the churches 

supposing only ^JigurtditefsiS* iiiiny tiiiugs which Luther was 

sence of the body and blooid of disposed to treat Mifh toli^ratioa 

Christ in the eucharist; and and indulgence; such as imago^ 

simply considered it as algous altfun/iv'ai^^tapersy and otiicr 

remembrance of Christ's death, ceremonies, 

and 01 the benefits it procured The religious tenets of tkk 

-to^ inaiikind;' He d«iied that denomination weie^.'^n nipst 

either of the sacraments confers other points, similar to those of 

grace, and had soilie peculiar the Imthetans.^ 
notions on the doctrines of orig- 

. * Mosbejin« vol. iv. p* 66—^9. Milper^ toI v« Cent* 16, chap. xii^. 
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A BBIlSF 9KETGQ 






•STATE OP EELHHON THROUGHOUT ^THE WORLD, 

•"t ■:■■-■:; 'J.. ." . ■ . ., ■ . ■ ■ .■■.,■ 

BFJUB. T. WHJUSMSL 

r /***■'■*■-" ^ ■ ■ 

mTtiriTiisTAirDiKia the most ibpor^iit aihtides'compiis* 
ed in the second and third parts of the former editions of this 
work are incorporated in the preceding DifeTioxART^ the edi- 
tor judged that the following bird's-eye view of all the reli- 
gions and urincipal rdigious denominations now existing in 
the world» night glean up a few remaining particulars that 
had been passed over, and form an acceptable appendage to 
the woi^ : and in order to make it useful^ as well as entertain- 
ing, he has sulijoined a miscellany t>f observations^ not only 
on the population and ecclesiastical government of the various 
nations, 6ut on the present state of vital and evangdical reli* 
l^ony and tibe exertions making for the propagation of the gos- 
pel throughout the world. 

In so compressed a. form it would be impossible to cite all 
the authorities he has made use of, which au*e^in general the 
most modem* as well as authentic, he could procure ;* and oa , 
the state of religion, and the heathen, he has particularly con- 
sultc/d the transactions and reports of missionary and bible so- 
cieties, and the most respectable periodical publications of a 
religious nature. It is but just to acknowledge, that for the first 
liint of these tables he is indebted to a tract of the great Dr. 
Carey of Serampore, (but then in England,) entided, <^ An 
inquiry into the obligations ol' christians to use means for 
the conversion of the heathen :'' a tract which laid the foun- 
dation of the Baptist Mission Society, and was one CQnsidera- 
ble mean of calling the attention of other denominations to the 
^ork. It deserves to be added, that this excdlent man, after 
pioindng out the way to others, was himself one of the first to 
lead in the great work which he recommended. 

* Principally Pinkerton's Geography, and sundry Voyages aad 
Travers, &e« 
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"" Religious DenominaHons esCablished or tolerated^ 

the fonnef pqnted in Italics. 

Gountriea. £UROPE. Pop. inmiUt 

EKOiiijrB and Church gf England^ or J^yi^coiMiIians,'* with; 
WjOJaiB. a general toleration oC all sects of Dissenters 
in religious woi*sbip ; but which however are 
, restrained, by the Corporation and Test Acts, 
from certain offices of trust and honour. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of 
Dissenters in this country. The Arminian 
Methodists (including the new Connexion) 
amount to more than 180,000 in Society, be- 
sides occasional hearers* The Calvinistic Me- 
thodists are probably equally numerous with 
the Arminian ; and the Independents, Bap- 
tists, and Presbyterians, with a few other 
sects, may be reckoned equal to bath classes 
of Methodists. The Roman Catholics are es- 
timated at nearly 100,000 ; and the Friends 
are very numerous ;. so that the whole body 
' of Dissenters must certainly exceed a Mil- 
lion, and make about one tenth of the popu- 
lation. All who are not Dissenters are gene- 
rally considered Members of the Establish- 
ment ; but if we fartiier deduct all who make 
no profession of rdigion, and who attend 
to no forms of worship, the number of real 
Churchmen must be still considerably re- 
duced. For a man who neither believes the 
articles, nor attends the worship of the Estab- 
lishment, has no more right to be called.^. ..^ 
Churchman than a Mahometan or a Chinese. 11 
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England and Among the circumstances favourable to vital 
Wales. religion in this country inay be reckotie* the M- ' 
iowihg. 1. The institution of bible sociefi^ and 
particularly that great en^ne of benevolence, 
« The British and Foreign Bible Society/' which, 
ill ten years has been the mean, fai whole or in 
' part, at home and abroad, of printing and distri- 

buting 1,148,850 bibles and testaments. With 
^ • ' this parent Society are connected more than four 

hundred Auxiliary and Branch Societies, in the 
-'•'''■ Britlshr dominions only. 
' ■ ' " S. The general establishment of Free Schools for 
i.'' f , the education of the poor: as 1. Sunday Schools 
- '''-' '^^ foir cMldren employed in manufactories and man- < 
v:j;£ ^>tml^tabouK 2. Daily Schools either for chil- 
■ > > ^-' ^ drfeh et the Church of England, as Dr. Bell's ; or 
r. h r- H 1 i ■ jjj, ,jgjj, denominations, as those tif the British and 
{:> n» ■>? HFordgn School Society, whddc infWence promises 
''*^ - ^Hi6 bte aaeitcnsive as that of the Bible Society. 
''K* ) ''3. Schools for adults, whose education had been 
• 's ■ ^neigfeeted till they came to years of maturity.* 
O'.iij/: i '3= Village preaching, by which the gospel is 
^ *' Upreadilfigin fdl the t>bscure and distant parts of 
oi ♦: r ihe kinigdom; where it had not usuiffly been heard. 
j.; .. k ■ . M' ? ? 4j? Societies fer Foreign Missions, which now 
«±ist'in allnost i^Very denomination of Christians, 
"^ ■ Mtthdteli^feild 46 ev«^y quarter of the world. 

* Among ilie o^er Qehevbleht institutions in England which 
are nfentlOTJed by Mr. WJffiaftw',- the? * London Society for Promoting 
Chrisdamty. ah[aDngsttiie^JeilE8i^ which he baa not mentioned, holds 
a distinguished rank. A brief account of this institution is ^ven 
under the article Jews. From the last report of the society it ap-' 
e^^^'lAat a jreai^ ffeWc^'dsefttltiess is opened to their labours m 
'^ii|l 'arid Rtissfijwlifete' thfer^e dre vast numbers of Jews. The 
Cottunttte'^ havfe' turned their, attientlon to these countries, and pro^ 
pose to ^en)i'liii^ioiiaV!ei^^mo%'t!i^ See fioston Recorder, 
May 7, 1817. 
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StmchAUm and The Scotch XCirk, or PreskjfUrians j the 
the adjacent Protestant Dissenters from which are call- 
Idea, ed Seceders^ and are divided into Barghers^ 
Anti-burghers, and the Belief KiriL, &c. It 
is remarkable that Episcopalians also, by 
crtissing the Tweed, become Bisdenters. i 

IttEiajni. Church qf Englandf with the like toleration 

as in England ; and the like ^satnlities as ^to ' ^ ' 
tlie Catholics, who form (says Mr. Butler) 
<< two thirds of the population of Ireland." 

The Wesleyan Methodists haYe in their 
Societies above 29,000 ; (besides occasional 
hearers ;) there is also a considerable num- 
ber of Presbyterians (especially in the North) 
and other protectant dissenters ; so that the 
established religion can hardly claim more 
than one fourth of the populattdn. 

HoiXAKB and The Reformed Ckurchf or Calidnism, is the ^ 
the Nether- Established Religion of Hoffand, with* W ' 
lands, general toleration to all other sects; but 
though Calvinism must be cbiisidered as the 
established religion, a great part of the people 
are Arminians, under the forms and discipline 
of Calvin, as is also the cai^ in Scotland. The 
Netherlanders arc generally Catholics, with 
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5. Benevolent institutions, adapted to meet 
and to reliere almost every species of human mis- 
ery ; and tikese supported in times and circum- 
stances which bear very hard upon the cltlsa of 
persons, by whom they are chiefly maintained. 

In ^o^, it may be added> the children ot the 
poor bare derived great advantage from Circu- 
lating schools) which remain for a certain time 
to teach the children of a particular district and 
flien refnove to instruct another. 
Scoixunj ".Partakes in till that has h^n. said ,oT £i]glai^ ; 
,^ , and has been particularly beni^nted by ioeiiisti- 
.. '^, jtuUtm of.jSabbath schoolSf whicU have been in- 
I '^_^(^'^^'^up^ed''jiBr many parts. oS ,ii^ country witk 

iREi^nD ^^^, If) l^ef^^y far behind Epsp{Ui^^.in mental cuP 

" I, li I- if^^^iffyi^ Now, however, jf(ej'ariousdenom- 
iiiiil fit ■jf1'??ft'.W-,''^^'**^*^"*^ ?^1^J^S with each oth- 
. ^ , ffi.in pae. propagatioQ of evan^lical ^octrine 
I , ,„^^ugb fJie country. The Sunday school, Hi- 
' (...„/ ,.|,i^'?|?!'*„*'^(^, ''.%*"' .?f*^i*'^,^ *™ dJ^P'^yi'iS great 
■■ nut .v ^^^ f^ ^^^InS^® .nsiilK B^o^a^tion to read the 
„„ I, ... ,.tS**,%i'W^„VtiIy,. ia the JE.Bigli^.hut in the Irish 
. ' ' lanlgiiag^^-Iiere tlie.,fqrt^er^is.ppf understood. 

HouandJ ilelorp tlic Ki-encli invasion of IIi)lia(fi[{r^her* 

■,i J.- . ^wrc ri'ckoiied 1579 ministers in the ^^steblish- 

■i !t ■ 1 bTT^Ei^"*' ^^ *'^ ^''^ Walloon Church, [or ftotestant 

'iliri'W .. t •1^^'^''''^ of the Uiiitjjd Netherlands,] 800 Catho- 

[ '_ iic^. 5.5 liiifiicraiis, 43 Arminians, and 312 Bap- 

^ ,,j, Hals. The Froncli introduced their inlidel phi- 

j^.^ Ifisonhy, bnt it wag not^^^a^tcdto the people, 

■wbo «« genef ally grave and steady. There we 

43 
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Countries. Rdtgums Dencmifiation^f ^t. ' Pop. in mill. 

a limited tderatk>ii to'idt otliBr;«ectB^; but be- 
in^'noT^ bi^fi^bt under ih^ sanvBi government 
si£l Holland; yrfSi prdMbly' micb iiiGrease the 
• Pfbtestiint intcirest * • . i: 7 



Dbnhabk and Lfiiherai^^ Calvinists, and . Catkolics j tho < > \ g 
its Islands* latter with Mennonites (or Baptists) exist 

under some restraints and disabilities. 3 
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SwED^f Nor- Lutherans, Calvinists^ C^tholics^ and ^we« 

way^ and Ibeir denborgians^ (or New Jerusalem Churchy) 

dqiendenciesb which are in Sweden numerous and r^- 

pectable. The Catholics are under some re- 
straints as to the publicity of their religious 
ceremonies. The recent union between Nor- 
way and Sweden will make no alteration in 
tjie state of religion, as they were both Prot- 
estant kingdoms. 
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free tpleration to others | which may partly 
be attributed to the in6del prjunciples of Fred- 
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also^inany. pipua .christio^ps^ who have not only 
; cc^tiibutedfi^y^sof ^tbeir property to the cause 
. of( ifiiffiony.iMk ^eyeral of , the most useful mis- 
sionaries in Afripa have been from that country^ 
as Yanderkemp^ Kicherer^ &c. 

The Danes have formerly taken as^ active part 
in missions to the heathen, and have particularly 
countenaiK^ the^ United^ Brethren in Green- 
land;* and in their West India islands. They 
had also the honour to patronize and foster the 
Baptist Mission at Serampore, when discounte-i 
nanced by our East India Company. The king, 
it is said, has expressed a great desire for the in- 
struction of his subjects, and the British system 
of education is intended to be introduced. The 
scriptures have been printed at Copenhagen in 
the Icelandic dialect, for the use of Iceland. 

A Bible Society has been formed at Stockholm, 
which has co-operated with that in London, in 
jprintirig the scriptures in the Swedish language 
and that of Lapland.f The Stockholm Society is 
also active in the circulation of religious tracts in 
those languages. A Bible Society has been also 
formed at Abo in Finland, by the aid of the Lon- 
don Society, for the printing of the Finnish 
scriptures, to which the present emperor of Rus- 
sia has contributed 5000 rix dollars. 

Berlin is famous for an excellent seminary for 
the educiaition of Protestant ministers ; and sev- 
eral missionaries to tiie heathen have been fur- 
nished from that quarter to Afferent societies in 
England. A Bible Society was formed at Ber- 

* The Danish missionaries have made two different translations 
of the new testament, both of which have been printed in the 
Greenland language. 

t In 1811, the British and Foreign Bible Society published a 
large edition of the new testament in the Laponese language. 
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gofremed hj a consisloiy^ 
by a priocifnl and tkrw smiora;. This slate 
is about bcia^ ^^sain fenaed ialo a distiBct 
pnrcniflmty udcr tbe protodioii <if ^—ag**, 
Tnmsyh ania in 1787 coataincd £8,700 Socim- 
ians, nsuallj called the Pdish BrediraL 

Av«nt4f Vhe established w^igum et tUs%reat 

fUmgujf aad pire was tiie ClsttoCic;, bat bom the iater- 

Bobsfliia* • »i»liire«fProtcstaiitstates»ra«liiiwaci»- 

> I;- n ',0ide88iblo aaoAer of livthefaas^ Cahmiisisy 

r * '^ . , /;.:,aad.othor PratestaBtoof all dtaoauiiatioiis ; 

/;..'; tiidf Iv tbe 110V constttIltisl^ then is to be m 

^ perfecteqaalifyefrightsaiid^Yil^gcs among 

the BoMui Catholic^ Lathmu^p and Catvinia- 

• . tic cbofcbfa* In Hinigafj it was eakalated 

ia 1797^ Ihat the Catk9lka aad^Crolestants 

' - were noariy equal ;'bc8ids8:Vhich Jliisking- 

4mi w»a stated, to coalaimTfladiOOO Jewsy 

5MOO€l7psifi8ioiidagffafciMlhBrofGreek - 

christiaaa* £0 



S wrrzEBi^iJBa^ Switzerland is divi^ad .iiitQ,€«nt^»8. :> tbf^eo' > ^/ : 
Piedmoiil^ &c« of Berne, Zurich,^, are Calvinists ; Uri, 
. Schweit;^^ £u;» CaiJiolic; aoBie, are composed 
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ilia in l^oa^ toiWbicb.^aie Jdsg hioMelf was both 
a cbntrtbirtorcaiidfpatroii« iv.<^ ?;< r^ 
SAXONt;' < Ltttite is kndWM i»&tiie reKgiiiwiitale of Sasohsr} 

wbittb htt^ be^R wtHdlT" oecupleA' with political 
ieriaiits I but we shorid hope to fktA^ in the native 
« ' eowitfy of Luther a considePiAle tiomber of true 
'^ Protestants, 

PoLAim. i The plan of a Bible SblSetFf for tijis couiftt^4^ 

just fom^ under tiiie auspice df the Emperor 
Alexander. 
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AusTRU. ^i '^^^Pid^iei^blishment of Bible and Missionary Sbef-" 

' ^tksih various parts of Gemiaii(jr Mist? j^iiMifly - 
'*■■■' '■" sufc»enre'11iiB cause of christianl^; On its'b^ii^ 
^^^■'- *'' ^presented to the British arid^ Fereign Bible So- 
''■'''' ^letjr in London^ that there were -upwards of a 
^ !': "■ mffiibn^of 'Protestants in^HungaiTV who were in 
■^M-.)M\i gfteat want of bibles^ aitd too poo^ to purchase 
Mr/): > them, 500L w^as giveti for the Ibmiation of a so- 
^ ciety ih that countiy, for printing and circulat- 
ing- the scriptures in the Hungarian and Sclaro- 
3iian dialects^ which has been effected. Bible 
Societies have also been lately fonmd at Dresden 
fuiillaAote]?. -'The United Brethren have spread 
'Z' a sweet savour of ev angelieal religion throughout 

Bohemia^ Moravia^ and various other parts of 
Germany, from whence also they have sent mis- 
sionaries to the remotest parts of the earth. 

SwrrsmttANB; The CSlttitoii of Ao^Ie'has of l&te bei^ remarkfl- 
' ' Ble fot activity iiipfoifiotiri^ the circ«latk)## 
' ^ ■ thescrtptuW^y-tfttStte chude tif mftsions,so long 
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oftothfMll^iiiMi^amd the Frendi4ntroduced 
SI eonsidiirRUe' portion of infidciity. The 
Yanaisy or iAhafeitaiits of the taUies of Pied- 
' mcinty were finrmerly called WaUenses, of 
"wfiich there are atill some remains ; but a 
^reail part of the people were driveii, by a long 
and crael persecution, witiiin tibe pale of the 
'Roman churchy in which they still' continue. 
Itie' Roman Catholic religion is declared to 
be that of the majority of the French peqple, 
and is supported by tlie state ; but the static 
provides equally for the ministers of the re- 
formed church, either of the Lutheran or Cal- 
vinistic profession, and superintends even 
the synagogue of the Jews, niflference of re- 
ligion is no bar to the advancc^^t of any 
French citizen to the highiest o^ces of the 
state. The Protestants are irery numerous 
in Jtbe south of France, but with a great num- 
ber of infidels throughout the country. 

Gathclm, without toleratioa to any other de^r 
nomination. The late Cortes showed a dis- 
position to ^enlighten the peopl^^ and tolerate 
Protestants; but Ferdinand YU^^ince his 
return, has re»established the o^d^ of Jesu- 
its,' and the Inquisition f^ and iiberal mep 
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'* * The pop^,* however, hat endeavoured fodfiect a reform in the 
inquisition*' He has ordered, tliat tlie proc^^ij^^ i? ecclesiastical 

tribunals shall, be regulated by the samc^ principles as those which 
govern in civil and criminal cases. Every ihflivtdual. of whatever 
religious persuasion he may be, will b^ admitted as a witness, if 
cited by tlic accused. IleJations, domestics, and persons of infa- 
mous characters are to be excluded. The proceedings shall be pub- 
lic 5 and no witness shall ever he admitted to give hearsay evi- 
dence. In the Brief containing these orders, the pope says, " The 
way to render reliji;ion powerful, is to show that she is divine, and 
that she hrin«:;s to mankind only consolation and blessings. The 
prec<»i)t of our divine Master, love one anoUier^ ought to be the uni- 
verbaf law.*' See Christian Observer, May 1816. 
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as they kad: any nneaiui left thefli; The modern 
•WaUemseB^ who are li rsii^^f^ and pious people 
are divided into 'thirteen pariaheif with each a 
miniiitet* ) they had fiormeriyfifteen great schools, 
ninety smaller^and two Latin schools. Both 
the mbiisters and schools auhaisted in great 
measure by charitable assistanoe from Holland, 
Switzeiiand, and ereii England ^ J^ut the events 
of the late war have reduced them to <imu<:b ; 
wretchedness and misery. . r 

Fbaitcb; * Ih the South of France the gospel is heard with 

eagerness, and evangeUcal ministers from other 

coutitHes are rec^ved with open arms ; the fullest 

'-"■' liberty of conscience is allowed, and there is an 

"UtiiVefeity for the education of tfie Protestant 

-* ^ ■'•dter^i Mr. Martin, a young minister from Bour* 

dekux, is now in England for the «3^ress purpose 

of leat-ning the new system of education, with a 

- ■ "new to introduce it into Ms native country. 

SPAur. The introdu'ctibn of an English army into these 

countries had a tendency to ¥feaken the prcgndices 
-of the people against Protestants as heretics, 
though there is littte to reoomrnend true religion 
in the general morals of soldiers. Some of the 
late Cortes were alsoiavourable to a reformation 
of religion^, and of the priests ; whidi has been 
latdy ^ven as the true reason of their being flo 
obnc^Q^s to jhe pi^nt government, wUch 
. eertaialy jindeor tho influence of the church. 
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have been made the objects of persecutiom 
The Catholic clergy in Spain are estimated '. 
at 200,000, and in Portugal but little less. In 
Portugal the same bigotry and miperstition 
prevails^ but the assistance they have receive 
from the English inclines them to somewhat 
more liberality^ and English Protestants 
may live unmolested, though not beloved.^ 13 

Itai.t^ ii^lud- ^nne is the metropolis of the Catholic^ ,i 
in^ Naples and churchy and the popedom* No toleration' 

. Sicily^ / to Protestants can be expected here, though 
Sar^yUiia, ,&c« the pope shows some pecuUfur civilities to 

the English nation. There are nine or ten . 
thousand Jews resident in Kome and its yi« 
cinity, ' ^ ,t 

The inhabitants of Naples'and Sicay (&- 
bout six millions) are also Cathdijcs; but 
when under the government of Murat, (for- 
^ merly one of Buonaparte's generals,) a degree 
of toleration prevailed, especially at MipleSf 
which was favourable to the introduction of 
the gospeK In 1782 there were counted in 
Naples above- 45,525 priests, £4,694 monksy 
20,793 nuns; but the next year a decree 
passed to dissolve 466 convents, which must 
have greatly lessened them. iS^ 

^PuRKET in The empire is Mahometan, and toleration 
Eimipe, witb .is purchased by the fay meofc <£ a l^apitatiiqp ^ f 
thelsiesofthe tax. Of chrUtians, thofse of the Greek 
Archipelago, church are far the nost nuiiiei^^ and are 

in someparts(a8 in Moldavia WdWallachia) 
admitted to places of trust and tumour. The 
Greeks, in general, are subject to the patri- 
arch of Constantinople in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters ; but tliere ai'e some Armenians, Copts, 
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5l| ,.-■«; ' -iN- '' i- ;'v:;"?- ■■■'; i '.■•.•.. \*. 
sfo'htr-; ■i;*':' ^n- /':^ ..,■■• ^ ■•■ ; ■.' ".■■:'^'T 

|»'» it';*"" ' " - ' ''■' ' ■ 

l-TAiT* ' ' ' A Protestant congregation h^ tieeij kfely iSAii- * 
■ ' ' ed at Naples ; the government has granted tnefik" 
one of the unoccupied churches for their worsliip^ 
^ and there seems a great dispoiiition to liisteii to 

evangelical preaching. It is said also^ that the 
po^ has complained of the Protestant worship's 
„ being tolerated at Venice. 

JTH l»'jtnj.!(-') 'n'>// I*"; ' -. .- ■•' ■■•*■. :ri 

,?/iiMnn ^■'■^^i> v-r-/^*:- - . -. • . :Hjr/' 

TimieBifi '^ f/ It ib Kupi^d.iiili?^ the G^e^ky t§ will ife R^'^ 
>j,o.r> 'ifestknti*i4i5tiittWj« thinly 6bktt€^^ ot^ ^hiscia*'' 

(.. .1 .:.!; :^iit^^it^n^ei^iitmay ple^ Oodtoopen a 
*»'» * ' - *di*ji5i^ tor ttaJ gbipdl ^ filter UilU'COfmtry. 
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Nestorians, *cc. The Jews are very numerous^ 
and subject to a chief of their own nation. 
The Greek clmrdk is the . estaUiahment ia 
this country » with a free toleratioQ to Rasl^pl- 
niks, or Dissenters^ as well as to Catholics, 
Protestants^ and Jews.* 

The church isgoverned^ not by the patri- 
ajpch of Constantinople, as formerly ; but by 
a grand national council of ecclesiastics^ in 
which the emperor has a layman of high rank 
as his representative^ The church service is 
performed in the old Sdavonian language.- 
[Pinkerton.] 
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ASIA. 

llussiAitt The Qreek Church is the ebtablishe^^jr^V' . ; : 
Asia, includ-* gion in all the civilized provinces i but witk/ 

ing Siberia^ a general toleration throughout this vast em- 
pire. A great part of the inhabitants of the 
des^ are Pagan Tartars of illie Samman 
religion. Some atiach great importance to 
the fprm <^ their whiskers ; and the Altaians 
are so fond of military show, that they dress 
up their idol deity in the uniform of an officer 
' of., dragoona. Thie Kamschatluma have been 
conveHied to the Greok religiou by a ten years' 
exen^tioajfpdm.all tases» . , .< .v £ 

* The emj^eror Alex^nd^V has Ifeltely itteuW-in tFkase at Pc- 
tersburgh,bj which pecu liar pri vile jves are granted^ to Jews who be- 
come coaverts to cliristijinity. ; iSj^^^re Jtjo f^v^ a society under 
the title of Jewish Christians 5 ani are to be established as colo^ 
nists upon the land of the croT^n, to fbm s^^kratlf communities, and 
to enjoy a temporary exemption from taxes. Privileges, however, 
are continued to the Jews, independent of ^theif. dQ9^ersion to Chris- 
tianity, though they are more fully to be enjoyed on that event* 
Seelaterary Panorama, 1817. 
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The empeft^er^ patronage of - Bibk Societies* in 
FetersbtfrgbV MoscdtiS ftc; canniMibut haiw a fiu 
vourable aspect to' the "Cause ccff true religion. 
Mr. Pinkertony ^o has visitbdthi^ country , gives 
a pleasing account of the orthodoxy of the Greek 
church, as to the main points of the christian reli« 
^i6n, and mentions iseveral denontiiAations of Ras- 
kolhlks^ (or Disseht^rSf) who discover much of 
the life and power of religion. 
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ASIA. 

' The United Brethren have lohghad a idssienarjr 
establishment at Sarepta, and the Russian gofrk 
i^rliment encouraged Protestant setflements on tiw 

' ' blanks of the Wolga. SoiAe yean^ since liie Ed-*^ 
inburgh Missionary Society also attempted amis- 
'^ion at Karass near Astracan : b ut all are 
broken up (ait least for the prestent) by the calam- 
itiwiS eflbfcts of the war. The missionaries of 

. iKOth setdements halve, however^ in the mean 
time been usefully and honourably employed in 
iranslating* the ndw testament f the one, (whose 
work is already in cireiriatioiiv) into the Turkish 
language^ and the other into that of ttie Kalmuck 
Tartars, msmy of whom have embraced cltrteti- 
ahfty urllheG^ek church. A mission is also in 
contemplation to the Mogul, and Manjur Tar- 
tars^ who reside in that part of Siberia, which 
borders on the Chinese empire. 



* The Bible Society in Russia priiit the sacred scijptares in 4\t 
the languages spoken in the Russian empire. 
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TDBKETin Mahonutans occupy Palestine, oi- the boly 
Asia. , }*air S;r>'iti> Mesopotamia, and other coiul-' 
., I triesj the scene of scripture history: but there 
. . arp also many Jews* and Chri^iana, of van-' „ 
. . ous denominations, who are indulged, by pay- 
ing for it, with liviug under the ecclesiastical 
government of their respective patriarchs, 
whether of Jerusalem or Antiocli, Alexandria 
., or Constantinople. The same may be stud 
of the Xestorians, Armenians, and other re- 
,puted Sectaries. 10 

AxiAiJu MJahometanSt Sabeans, and ^ababees. .8 

Pbbbu. Mahmnetans, of tbe Beet <^ Ali { (who differ 

' t : from the TiirliB as to the true successour of 

I !: Mahomet;) also Sufis and Gaurs^or Guebres, 
< ' the diAciples of Zoroaster. ^ lo 

TabTabt. MUxmetaHS, Pagans, and worshippers of 

the Grand Lama. See Shamans. 6 

Chisa. Picons of various sects, but chiefiy wor< 

shippers of Foe. There are some Catholics,' ''~ 
. Cir^kfi,and Jews among them, rather by con- 
nivance tiian legal toleration. The Russians 
have a church at Pekjti, and the Jtfws a syn- 
agogue at. Kai -song -foil. The ' Catholics 
notwithstantlittg the peisecution tbey have 
met with, boast of 60,000 converts still in 
Pekin. , ' 250 

Japan. Fagans, particular^ Sintoos, Budsoes, and a 

• The London Society for promoting clifistianity amon^t tlie 
Jews contemplate sending missionaries to those of that nation in 
Pileatine. See Boston fecorder, Oct. f, I8ir. 
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Turkey, 
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Persia, 
TartaiV. 



Chika. 



Bible Societies have been formed, not only at 
Petersburg!! and Moscow under royal patronage, 
liut in the provinces of Esthonia and Livonia, 
for the express purpose of printing the new testa- 
ment and religious tracts in those dialects. 

No mission hais yet been attciinjpted ix) tnfe^e' 
. countries, but tlie way is preparinglrjr printtn'gN;he 
scriptures in almost all the various languages of 
the East. Amission was attehip^d by the late 
Mr. Bloomfield at the Isle of MaMt^, with a view 
to introduce the gospel into the Greek Isles, and 
,^entually into Turkey : but the pestilence which 
ra^d there, and the death of that missionary, 
'taye hitherto retarded the object. It is not, 
fiovirever, forgotten ; Dr. Naudi has been attempt- 
ing to excite attention to it among the christians 
' mtdinfeohthe borders of the MediterraiMtor^^- 
'- ^d ^ndeirtlons it as a prottiferuig'^€ircumsiaBoe»i 
'tliiit ffiere hate been of late maJiy conversions of 
' J^WB residing in those parts. A late decree in 
Persia has permitted the public reading of the 
' scriptures. The new testament has beefi/^riat-y 
ed in Persian and Arabic. « 

The Jesuits undertook a. mission to this connti*y 
in, the sixteenth century, oti the pl^ii of blending 
tha Catholic religion with that ot Foe and the 
philosophy of Confucius ; this hoWever was dis- 
.apprpvefl by Pope InnpcentX, and he enjoined a 
renuciation of iheir idolatrieis. tii 1788 it was 
reported that the. Catholics had, in the course of 
thirty years, made 2f,()00 converts in the prov- 
ince pf Su^chiieii, and 30,000 in Hanking but 'a 
storm of persecution gathered soon after this, and 
the name of christfenity became peculiarly ob- 
noxiousin i^hii^ft; , A Cliiie^ .c^^ has. I^t^SIj; 
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T&IBET5 or 

Tibet. 

India beyond 
the Cranges, 
incladmg the. 
Binnan em- 
pireyMalaja^ 
Sianiy &c« 



kind of moral philosophersi. (See Japanese. J 
The celebrated Francis Xavier, and other 
JesnitBy commeneed a mission hei% in 1549, 
and were followed by the Franbiaranfi. Their 
success at first was rapid and extraordinary; 
but their inipradence (as is asserted) brought 
on a persecution which lasted forty years^ 
and ended in their utter extermination. £5 

The worship of the Grand Lama is the es- 
tablished religion, (See Thibetians,) mixed 
with various shades of Paganism. 

The Birman and Siamese Mndaos are dis-" ' ' 
ciplesy not of Brahma, but of Boodu ; but 
the Malays are chiefly Mahometans. Some 
Dutch and Portuguese setttemehts exist in 
different parts of this extensive country. 
The Catholics boast of 300,000 converts in 
TonquiUj and 160^000 in Cochin-china. 20 
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HorsoosTAir* The native inhabitants are Bmdoos (fol- 
lowers of Brahma) Mahometans and Persees ; 
among whom> about fourteen millions are 
reckoned to be British subjects. The Af- 
ghans are supposed to be the descendants of 
the ten tribes of the Jews carried into captivi^ 
ij9 to whom a mission is projected from this 
country. Under the aiiicle, < Syrian Chris- 
tians/ in the Dictionary, it is mentioned that 
there is a considerable body of professing 
christians in the interiour of the country. I 
vrould add, from the i-eport of Dr. Kerr, the 
christians of St. Thomas are stated at TO or 
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Present State of Biligion, ^c^ 

been issued againdt th^ introduction of mission- 
aries and their books into this coatitry^ yet Mr. 
Morrison^ has been long empli^bd at Canton, 
and MaeaOyin ti'anslating the scriptures and in- 
structing the natives^ and has lately been joined 
by Mr. Milne ; and though they may not pene- 
. trate directly into the interiour of China, there is 
no doubt but they will send in the scriptures by 
means of the natives, whose curiosity seems mucb 
excited. 

India... The American Baptists haye a mission at B911- 

• . . g90Q, a sea-port town in the Birmaa e^lpire ; , 
conaistiog of Messrs. Judson and Hau^ht. . 
Messrs. Coleman and Wheelock were ordained 
.,,. in Bos^n, Sept 10, 1817,to join- the same mls- 
i^ion. 

The missionaries at Serampore have present- 
ed a press and Birman types to their brethren 
at Rangoon. Mr. Judson has published a cate- 
chism and religious tract in the Birman lan- 
guage. More missionaries are solicited for this 
station. 

HiNDOOSTAN". Almoist all the * existing Missionaiy Societies '' 

have made attempts to convert the Hindoos. 
The *^ Society for promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge" has missionaries at TVinchiriopally, Tan- 
* jore, Madras, iand Cuddalore. The Danes, 

while thfey had posstissions in the East Indies, 

■ were active in tMs good work. The Baptistsf 

. . ■ . ■• ■/•.-: "ot -.■■'■ • 

* Mr.. Morrison has effected ;Jhe unportant work of translating 
the new testament into tf»e Chiiie^e language. He has also trans- 
lated the hook of Genesis and th^ I'salms. 

t pThe Baptist missionaries in the East Indies are eminently 
distiogi|isbed for their zealots and successful effort^ to convert the 
heathen. ."The labours of a Carey, a Marsliman'i and a Ward 
have^eicited Ae admiration df'ife Christian i^'orld. Under their 
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have been pa^tteidai^ saccessfiil ; besides the 
settlement at Serampore^ they have missionaries 
at Cutwa, GDamattjj Dinagepor^ Saddomahl^ 
&c. in BengaT^ and in other parts of India. Cal- 
cutfaltself 119 not the seat of infidelity as former- 
ly ; but contains many hundred serious cliris- 
tians in all the ranks of society. 

The Missionary Society of London has mis- 
sionaries in Yizigapatam, Madras, Ganjam, Bel- 
lary, Cliinsurah, Oodagerry, &.c. The Society 
for missions to Africa and the East has also 
two or three missionaries, with native readers 
and catechists ; imd there are perhaps, among 
all the societies, nearly a hundred persons en- 
gaged in the instruction of a hundred millions of 
inhabitants. 

The 'United Brethren had a mission in the 
ll^ghbourhood of Tranquebar, and attempted one' 
in the Nicobar Islands, but both have failed* 

An Auxiliary Bible Society has been formed 
at Calcutta to co-operate with the society in Lon- 
don, and witli the Baptist missionaries, in trans- 
lating and printing the scriptures in every con- 
siderable language of the East ; and great pro- 
gress has been already made in this important 
work.* 



superintendence, the sacred scriptures are translating into thirty 
three different languages. At the same time they have not less 
than twenty mission stations, which are occupied by more than 
fifty preachers, scattered over the different regions of the East, to 
the distance of four thousand miles. At most of these stations 
Christian churches are established, in which are united Hindoos 
and Mussulmans ; Armenians and Europeans. Bramins also of 
every order have renounced Cast, and embraced the gospel of Christ.'' 
See Dr. Baldwin's Sermon, delivered at Philadelphia, May 7, 1817. 

* Calcutta is tlie seat of the first Protestant Bishop's See in In- 
dia; the diocess extending over all the territories of the company. 
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C^tWf £;^ iliiV(tan^ Vjarious na- 

neOfJavM^ fj^$tiiE>o»ettte,;^9W^iii I7j^ ilbo^. |^ 45,000, 
...vc ' ammsiw)i^^wei;f n^ 

s^nd abput (15 cliristiaii ^cbapeb. The native 

. irUgiw ctf €^to» is the sajopie 1^ 

.. ^-., (.:,w»^ 8fU*maiui; besidfiB whichf it ui staid to contain 

t-i!«r.ito:/. ilpO,000 Pi^otest^ts, 50,000 Aom^an Catho- 

. .x'ir- rr, »> Uo«9 and in the whde, about amU^on and a 

:;ir'.K"batf«f inbahitants, :- Ito 
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AUSTRALASIA^ 

.. ;r T,f. :^.>,TU|^^ tlufl t^tt aTc con^TdlMidM dKTJvfelF^.'iX 
'^ ^' •' ' wrf iiiimn«?able islands ^iiitffiMth SeadMA^/ 
VTsir Geographers are not jrcSt agthedl, whether 

fibitiiiifB. to eall this a continent or sin Ishm^ or sever* 
'^ .:.{.> r i . ij adjacent islands $ the whole leogth being 

' 1960 miles, and Hs breadth 4680^ which is 

' ' Marl jr t^o thirds the size'of thivij^, besides 

the surrtmnding islands, tlie^^ginal in- 

' ' hfibftants are savages of tw^erthree races, 

an^Mn Mie lowest ' state of barbftrism. In 

if lT7t),Cai^ Co(*4f>*pds*^**iori'oftheeas^ 

tern coast in the name of fits Britannic Ma- 
jesty, and called it New South Wales, and 
here a colony has been settled, at Sidney Cove, 
chiefly formed of convicts from Great Bri- 
tain. Dr. Carey estimated the population at 
twelve millions ; but I can find no authority 
to justify such a calculation ; the coast ib 
thinly peopled, and great part of the interi- 
our perhaps uninhabitedr yan[Dieman's 
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Asiatic tsii^sd' flie Mii!lsl<mai7'B6ttety mSsi^iofiaj^ks^ 

tdioiii M iri^ifed W • AmlkijitiM' ^^<^ cMrf* <tf the 
, X ^oli^^ g^^.|7 H^ iiuiny €1k^ reside, and 
*) • ">i oth«h5 Wifej l^ ti^Mota^^^ tis-ekp^cted christiaiuty 
-- ^ ^ inajr 6e catried ihte the h^rt top China. The 
«:??.;; ^liine Soeietjr lias two {M* -tt^^ "^missionaries in 
- - G ^ ^ Ce^, aiid the Baplisfe^ oner Tie Methodists , 
*■ ^ '^' '^^^'^i^ 'also very recentfy cei^kiieiice4 a mission in 
this Island, and alT EaTeh^to favourably re- 
ceived. A Bible Society was formed at C(dum- 
bo in this Islaiid5 1812. 

AUSTRALASIA* 

New SQUifft {AtSMnigBrCove in lapathe popnlRtion ajnount- 

Waxx84^8 /^edM»»b^e0B eight wdnuaetboM and h»» 

v^i ; .( V befift- g^duaUy inqroacdng^.., >The g^sipfd is 

i3/^^ :.^ fimicihQ4 by Mr^Maisdf»,?dwi|*^n ifft^j^- 

p'l:' i J191 aiidfflclKnJsit.opeiied iia4fl^ #3 patronage. 

'< r <i/. SUmtipni-^ ,&Ki missionaries s<»itr to the South 

■:, «: >>• . ^fStfMi4i9irej9C<»GttoniiyyreBi4ed«i^preachedhere; 

.('f ^.i^.'; i«chiov)ls h«i>febeeB opened. Inith fi^r the Europe- 

^v<.. H^anaAnd natives^ wd one oCthiDia with 

r'l :. > -.iFeryiencouragh^psiiCcessiit ^ )fM^mpts to teach 

: ^ the latter^wiio prove far moi^e. docile than was 

^j. .;■ i* -i-. .■.:■)•■' h-^rfna^*:-"^ ^ : . > ■ ■ ■• .; 

: ■ ■•■. • ' » r>";'Jiii.»' ;,;:■ ? ■ • ; ■ J 
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Countries. Bdigums BenominoUonB, ^C Pop. in mill. 

land, formerly supposed a part of New Hol- 
land, is found to be a separate island. On 
mature consideration I cannot rate the whole 
po]iulation at more than 4^ 

Nsw Zba- New Zealand is the most considerable 1b1« - / 

u^irPrNew and in this neighbourhood, being about 4iijL 

GuineatNew hundred miles long, and a hundred and fifty 

Britain and broad. The othera are inferiour islands, dif- 

Ireland. &c. fering greatly in population, but the whole 

probably not exceeding 1 

FoiiTKBSTA. After all that navigators have daid, I;dMe^ ^ t ^ 

Pelf w Isles, not reckon the inhabitants of these islands at 

Lad rones, Ca^ more than the preceding. Finkerton remarks 

rol{nee,Sand- that navigators have oveirrated them at least 

wichr Isles, ten to one. 

MAi6Kttlssi!9J This is proved to be the ctt»*wittf ^kpt. Cook ; 

Sdcfety is; < and it is hot VktAj that eithei* ti^tdv or La 
&c. ' "' Perouse was more accurate. -Otiiheite had 
nil') (Ml : '^been;rat€4 at 160,000; th(b misi^ioiiflrieB found 
'i^it :fc. ify r- i^^to OMtain little more than 16,00§. On the 
II a- hi I ''Other hand Mr. Pinkerto^, who makes this 
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''remark, has been quite as much mistaken in 
mderrating the population of some other pla- 
oesy particularly the Cape. I take the pop- 
'-^ ' illation oottectively at 
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AFRICA. 

States of Mahometansy with a considerable number^ of ' . f ^ 
Barbary. Jews ; but few christians, exciting what are 

in a state of slavery. s 
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New Zba. 'AnislaiMl (600 miles in length bj 1 50) h& hmT 

l^Nii. . laMy UMide a tnissionary station^ by the Chtiit^h^ 

Society for missions to Africa and ihe Efast ' 

■/■;■: - ■ . ' • I 

-. / I . . ■ , . : • 

■>••■•■.* . ■ . ' * / . . r . ■ ' • 

Otahbii:^. "The first efforts of the Londoii Missionary So€t-'i 

- ety were directed to the islands in the Soiith Pa--: 
cific Ocean. The missionaries were called to? 
'■r-i.. t ^^endare manytrials, and exposed to pecnHar diffl^' 
culties. But after the perseverance of m6i*e than" 
vrr > .i,.tweii|(y years, a permanent misaiw luiftijec^ei^^ 
,^ ,^, , >]^b^hed at Otaheite. In ISl^ji: Pomprp^.tjic^ 
' ; i^S 9^ ^^ island, avowcd^tiimaQlf a christian. 
„ J ■ . ,i:iji4my- lt"^v,e followed his fp^ampl^.find diligently 
. , ; } ^.att^nd the ordinances of relii^ion* i Schools have 
... : ,j sfbcQii. established to instruct the uMives, particu- 
,.,},l;a*^ their children^ Achristi^JiiiC^urchhasbeen 
.. ,j ., fof^ed among the m^tiv^s of (Otaheite, and civ- 
: .,. iUzaljon m^,y be expectevl, to ^d^ance rapidly. 
Missionaries have al^o beep (sent* to Eimeo and 
Tongataboo ; and have converted many of the 
inhabitants of these Islands.^ 

AFRIGA. 

Barbart. Chridtiaiiity canb6 expected t<> make no pr6-" 

gress in these states while the system of piracy' 
is tolerated and every christian made a slave : 

* For a particular account of the labours of the missionaries in 
the South Sea islands the reader 13 referred to Brown's History of 
Missions* 
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iJ. Wrai^ni Thia district compreheiidH a great number of „ ' 
C<MMA. ' independent tribes or nations, as the MonKU^** 
I'.' .! nimcs,Mongearts,'Foulah8,JaIoo&,Feioop8, 

, '^ Mandangoe, and many others as far intet'iour 
] ' , .y , as the Great Desert Most of these are Pa- 
,. gaas, except the Foulahs, who are JiJaliome- 
* \"^ ^ tans, us are also the wandering inhabitants 
of flie 'Desert Tbe Foulahs itre a very pow- 
erftil nation, uid make var on their neigh- 
' '^ " " . ' lonrH tppnica'ro ^ves for the, Europeans. 4 

I^ip^^f ffl^ Rons fkr across the centanent oB the north 
Kegirbland,' ' side of.tiie great chiun of mqaotaiitfif&nd fur- 
sndthecoast nishes^ as well as Goinea, a con^dwaUe 
of Guinea, portion of victinia for the slave trade. Some 
of these parts are very pt^uloost as they 
most be to furnish, as it is sud they did, 
100,000 slaves annually to the West Indies. 
The kin^ of Benin, who possesses but a 
smaH part of this tciritory, is said to be 
able to raise an amy of 100,000. Widah is 
also very populous, and Hanssa has been 
said (falsely no doobt) to be more populous 
than London. 1^ French have agreed to 
give up the slave trade north of Cape For- 
■ ■ mosa. _ ,v 6 

S. yfesterp ■"' 'Tlila included the, Kinj^tims bf Lowigo, Con- ' ' 
CoaEtt. '"". 'go, Angola, and the exteiHSive country of ' 
the Jagas, and ntfmy other tnbea as far south 
' as OiQ Damaras. The Portuguese sent Ca- 
tholic missions to scone of these countries as 

* A Jew is not suffered to enter this country, undsr pain of being 
burnt alivct 



"PTTsent State of Btdigunti' ^ci' " 



rope will lead to the uippresuon of this systan 
of cruelty uid violence. 
M. Webtbiui Towards the end of the last centary a compuiy 
Coast. , of benevolent persons, in this cwintry, iferme^ a 
settlement with a view to the civilization of Africa 
and the extennination of the alaVe trade : but 
' ilie settlement was destroyed' hy some French 
ships and afterwards given up to our govern- 
ment. Mr. Nylander is cliaplidn;i)f the colony ; 
and in 1811 the Wesleyan MeOtodists sent out 
' ' missionaries thither. 

The Church Society for missionsto Africa and 

tiie East have stations atBasbia'and Canofet^, 

', '' ■ (lioth on the Rio FongoB,) where they haVe'erect^' 

11 ' ="\ed-charche6 and founded schools. " '■■■•'■''-.' • 



8. Westem In the fifteenth century some Forti^goese miss^r 
Coasts aries pei-suadcd the king of Con£0 and Ufl'sa))- 

jecta to receive tlic Runtan Catholic rdi^nj 
and tliey wej-c followed l(y some others; but 
they soon revolted again to Paganism* and hare 
not yet been Visited by Protestjuit missionaries. 






early as" ffieTfEeefilF'ceiitm-j' ; ahd'miiie 
< converts have been made tu christianityf 

but in general this part of Africa is involv- 
ed iu Paganism. See JVbgroes. a 

Blaj^-^ Jfs^-,,Tjb^ O^aigis, fu^ .diyidcd .inUi, &^e tribes^^Q 

nfaqua^t ^i^d, Ij^t^ wlki. reside near the cQa^- ^"^ verj. 

Cfva^a^ .^ aoqr».ar|d many become servjinta^ the Na- 
n.-ii'iO b'-'U .™*9U**.= farther inland some become rich 
ill cattle, (the only riches of tfaoa? eountrtea.) 
and upon the death of such, the horns and 
bones of the animals they have consumed are 
laid upon their graves as trophies. They 
are naturally mild, and treat their prisoners 
with humanity. The Naraaquas are known 
to have ten tribes, and the Corannas fif- 
teen [Campbell ] 1 

C«Mtx«£ Puifmutth aod chiefiy B^tcfiHtfT Iheset,,^:. 

tho Cs^ tlenisnt having been peopled g^fp Holland ; 

hut ge&»al toleration pran^l4,.4^14^I' cei-tain 

rcebictuons The pf^ulat^qi} iaj 1810 was 

e ascertained ba excoed S]n^Q,»qF whom 50^000 

wqr« Hottentots or sla^e^ r 



'PieBrbliLbmcii oi Buslinicn arc a mid na- 

CDuntJry»and tion with uo settled abode whotia*ei'HC the 

GttQHli^B oountrj to the extent ofcight n mnp degrees 

of longitude ind pluiulei whence ci they can 

find oj>portimily flip tfrm C-kifiaiia, or 

, theliiidot liitidcls was [imbibly given to 

thi» coHiitij I)} tilt \i ihs aiiJ it IS certain 

thej aiT III tliE lUilEst btAh of hcatltenism ; 

bi^t tiit-ir oitiitrj H lir nior-i poiiulouy than 

tbatoftheBushmenorJtie C^raitnas These 

Jiattuns wit'i tlie iiihabitints c^ the Capo 

may form a popH'fttipn bf j 
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The Missfonsiry Society of Loiidoi^ Iiave ii^ 
settlements in the Nam'aqua couniry^^ellaVaAd' 
Mr. Schmelin's station on thie Orange river j 
atso one aiAong the Corannas, called Orlam 
Kraalt and more recently Bethesda. 
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Catk* -'- ThmtTnited Brethren have*longfaad twoftMi^ 
'"''-"'* li^itig settlementB in (Ms colony^^^ne attiroeM 
'* ' («WTi»rly Ballan^s) KJoof--^ at Gena^ 

' ' * ■ d^idal (Gfcadenthall) or Grace Vale. 
M ^r- "»''i= ^ The Missionary Society of London hare sev- 
eral ^ttlemehts in these ports,' viz. at Stellen- 
bosh between the Moravian stations — at TaU 
bach or Rodej^and, where ]V!|[r« Yos resides-r-at 
' 2^\irbrak pear 2! wellendam^— at Hooge l^vBsi in 
'6e6r^ Drorfdjr • and towdrtl tie ^tot '^tf ; of 
'the Colbiyij atBethelsdoiTJ nciai^'i^goa bay, Wliicli 
^^ms tmnhiiii' iij fir. VknderkAiip : but as this 
; ' ';' '^^ feist i^ feWn^ound ah iridbnv^^^ situation for a 
' ' ' ^ ^^ Iniissio^, a'hW^setilbiiient hds b^n formed farth- 
. er east fon a sjrat pointed out by the governor) and 
; 1 « M I . , '^ jgj^ Tilfr(bQp6iis, wt ich may of present be con- 
'' . ' * ijidfere^^ as the principal ml^ionary Station of 
this (Society i]^ South Africa. An Auxiliary 
Missionary Sclciety eidsts here, and another in 
Graaf ReyniE^t^ which a}yprbiiche3 the limit of the 
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Coast. 



jIbyssikia. 



Nubia* 



These are numerous and powerfiil, tliecitjr!. ^ 
Latakoo alone has about BOOO inhabitants ; 
and the capital of Makquanas is three times 
as large* They are all FagQxa. [Camp- 
belL] ^ 1 

Tambookies^ Mambookies, atid the inhabi- 
tants of \the coast, as fiir as Deldfgoa Bay, 
are Pagans and Mahometans, mixed with 
some Portugtiese christiani^, trW of course 
are Catholics. ^ . < 

As not more than half this quai-ter of the 
globe has been hitherto explored by Europe- 
ans, and even that very imperfectly, it is 
but reasonable to assign a considerable popu- 
lation to this great extent of unknown coun- 
try, which is wholly Pagan. * 

Chrktian9 of the Abj^inian church, (wUch i y* i 
see.) They practise circiimcision, and some 
other J^wisb^.rit^;jl(u4h'wereM0QnYerted to 
Christianity .b^^t^^n tlntf fi)urth and sixth 
centuries, and stiil^ retain itte^m^pc of chris- 
tians* . .; '. -^ 
A miserable country, and in some parts thin- 
ly peopled, chiefly with Mahometans. Se- 
naar, however, one of its cities, is said to 
contain 100,000 persons, and Dongola about 
half as many. 
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Colony toward Caffraria. Here resides Mr. 
Kicherer, the minister, and the three converted 
Hottentots, who visited England in 1803, and 
1804 ; a great revival of religion has very re- 
cently taken place in all these stations ; and sev- 
eral African preachers (one a Hottentot) have 
been appointed as itinerants to assist the Euro- 
pean missionaries, 
GBiqipuLs, i { The same society have a imssion at Claapwiit»^^^ 
• (;:<{•<. mw called Giiqua Town, where Ring. G^q4 mid^ 
•>^ii ' hia people profess great r^pect fiftr Dr. '¥and6i^i^ 
I j ^ . : M kempf who resided some time amongthem^ ^ > 
! The king of Latakoo, on a visit from Mr.' ^ 

f.) ,.,., ..Qapi^bell, e^ressed his willingness to^ recisivef 
« V tiki iu ^J^i^ou^i^Sy and promised to be a father to thfinn 
nu<' Iv /iAf^w^^ip*^ i^ therefore imn^ediately designed to 
>^(irn> to^f^^^^ and to Malapeetze^ and Makoon's 
Kraal — stations farth^ to . tfie^ east, where the 
,^ J Jijihabitai^ts Mve eiqpr^sed the same M^^ 
' ,,,,,,;.j Jl^?%ive instruction. ..m,m > 



.:* 



j^BYi^lKXi. Iti the latter part of the last cfetatAry the^'UnftiHi^ 
■MV' ' » Br^y^A Sent missionaries into Egypt, with a 
i < . ; 1 1 » ihope of th Wr penetrtiting into thii^ country, which 
It/; t(>;^prbved' imJTractkiabte, and the door seems shut 
^^ mI 1 » ttj^inBtthe go6peI> aa much as in any pagan na- 
tion whatever. 

:'^ Nit:- ^i ,^'»0r? ."ji f" >•• ; ' ' 
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Countries. JIAgi$lt§ JBeifpmauMom^ ^ Pop. in mill. 
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i2iiC'.. £>jhnfxliTiji9tlu»iiniJte%^ttr€lEgr^.fK^id^ Cairo 
JjiV:.-. bnh .htd«»i>rfffdt0iwi.iifftwtBiii I6(H^ inhabi- 

llf^otbf«jb]|9a;4iff«rm The -iahabitants, who 

o«^.fia9f!:.{ 4iiiilWrriium0roi»9 bearOofifaivacter of iin 
t«mtC!«Mt«t jTj MMg^RCQ aad hoispitali^ ^ 4| 

IfjjUkf^iM .on ^:. Barfly Pagans^and parity CtO^iHcs or Pro- 
the Western testants, according to tiie European powers 
Coast. to whom fliey belong. 1 



NOBTB AMEKICii. 

WssTERir The inhabitants are Pagans of various In* 
Coast & dian tribes^ thinly scattered over the conti- 
« Indian tribes nent, and much diminished by disease and 
in the North, war ; yet it must be considered there are ma- 
ny tribes and countries yet unknown — ^I 
therefore take them at 1 

Smimi»mt ^ -^ 1? haae natiotts ^beingt 1^ the poMgr of Spati^qg 
DamaaSons^.: p.mMi ^ Mrta of the Jesuits^ mtiirrdr— liii H 
iacliidingr> / f:.:^[iaaiib4omiMionf of cooiseptfiAfeMtheCati^ 
JltMak>y\ iix iiflk<rdi^ra»andarein ftgrfiatineasurecivil. 
i A^ ^r.'ACib-il iaeA^ wTheiiib9ildfantaml903i«^ estimate 
; t/: jrtAM^MiA^}M supposing 

they were exaggerated^ aftiawmithink, I can- 
not conceive they ought now (after ten years* 
increase) to be taken at less than . f 

* The Gospels and Epistles have been translated both into the 
Afexican jan^age ; and into the Mextecan, the vulgar language of 
New Spain. Part of the Old Testament has also been translated 
into the Mexican language. See Appendix to Brown's History of 
Missions* 
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There is^ however^ a considovrible number of 
Copts in the country^ who retain the name and 
many of the forms of Christianity* 

MABgLttfciie.iflu Dr* Yondferkempliad l6Af^taltendM>af]|iteidtf 
, 'H\ ^ ,:>::> to Hut island^ aniViras about^eiitMii^i^yM^it ai 
' f ' ; 10' ^HK'time of his deaths Mr; Mitm had i^ce Tiii» 
ited it to make inquirtesyimd H^MU n^ihnAlijbeM 
,.^rjr ^^, r, vCcAie'amiflsioiiary station of i;Aat imperfcanifel 
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SPA^mBH^ ' ' ' ^Tfae mhafoitants of Aose proviflfees are> SmBanA 

PnmihiMinf Catholics. The Spaniards oansidfiir 'Aa^ <nal 

M,r\ ':..' .tibns: whom they have reAwe^-^as covmMf'^ia 

r 7^ 'cehristiaiiity^ ^^^nim^ai^cuddtobeinNevrMdl* 

li.::*- ioo^ : ttii^or "viHagea of chrittkm' Indians, who 

;Mirxii^.^- Use ifliao^tety«Adiiidit8ti7y'prof^ the Cath- 

t ryb-:olio>fiiitlii^ .?>^^''- >^ ■:•'••' ■ •■ 
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Countries. 



Xdij^icm Dervtnnimlimst S^c. 



Pop. in mill. 






Cbristikhs bf all dehomiiiata^s, Infidels atid ' 
Jf^wsV with equal ttghte and complete liberty 
" of conscience. ' 'The prtJJdttion may bejudg- 
ied of by the following estimated ot the nurn* 

' ' ber of congregations of the difTereift sects. 

In Massachusetts, Congregationalists 450, 

Baptists 135, Episcopalians 15, Friends 36^ 

^' ' Presbyterians 6, UniversaliBts 4, Catholics, 

Unitarians and Methodists each 1.— total 639. 

-." In Philadelphia only. Friends 5, Presbyte- 

rians 6, Episcopalians 3, Lutherans 3, Cath- 
olics 4; Grerman Calvinists, Moravians, Bap- 
tists, Universalists, Methodists^ and Jews, 1 
each^— total 27.*. 

In New York the Presbyterians are most 
numerous, and the Baptists in Kentucky. 
The Catholics who are not numerous, reside 
chiefly in Maryland*! TTie population of 
the United States was taken in 1810 at 
7,239,431 ; which, comparing it with preced- 
ing estimates, gives an increase of about a 
million and a quarter in ten years ; we may^ 
therefore, in 1815, (allowing for the war^) 
very safely estimate them at 

BhitishDo- Protestants and Catholics^ (the latter, stran^ 
million in as it may seem,) being the established reli- 
America. gion in Canada, whiip the establishment in 

New Brunswick, Newfoundland, &c. is that 

of the Church of England^ 
The coasts of Labrador and West Ch'een^ 

land are too thinly peopled to admit a diis- 

tinct enumeration in this brief sketch, 

* This statement WAS made in 1 801 ^ and is consequently at 
present incorrect. 

t In 1801, the number of Catholics in Maryland was computed 
to amount to about 35;G00. 
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Present Stale ofJUUgunif ^e. 



Unitkj^ Though thjare iis m. eocjesiastica^ establisJiPI^ i 

STA'n^^ II .. 4i)i the Umte^ St;^te39 i^t dpQ^ not £niI}ow that tbc^ 
• bifi 'i^ nq.r^ligion; indeed in most of th^ states every 
uijan is required, to contribute iotfike support of 
public worship (where it is instituted) though he 
may choose the denomination he will support. 
Missionary Societies have been -established at 
Boston^ New York^ and most of the capital 
towns ; and many Bible Societies jiave been in- 
. stituted. In many pai*ts great revivals of relig- 
ion have taken place,and it is hoped that true re- 
ligion is, in general, on the inci*ease rather 
than otherwise. 

The United Brethren have long badmissiona-- 
ries among the Indians in the back settlements of 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
among the Cherokees on the borders of Tennes- 
see ; and in 1803 the American General Assem- 
bly sent a mission to the same neighbourhood ; 
but some of these have been interrupted, by the 
events of the late war.* 



Whitish There are several missionary stations also in 
Dominions, the back settlements of Canada, &c. supported 

by various American Societies, by some in Eng- 
land, and by the tFnited Brcthi'en. « The Soci- 

* The zeal for the circulation of the scriptures is not less ac- 
tive and ardent in the Western Hemisphere, than on the old con- 
tinent. In 1816, it is- stated that there were 125 Bible Societies 
in the United States. A National Bible Society was established in 
New York thp swpe jear : findi^ 1817, the number of its auxilia- 
ries amounted to 108. The missionary zeal is also active in the 
United States ) atid numerous societies have been instituted for 
evangelizing the heathens. For a particular account of the reli" 
giouB and benevolent iaatitutions in America, see Christian Disci' 
pie, Panoplist, American Baptist Magaziae^and Boston Recorder* 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

C^&ACCASi The inhabitants of tlus piroTiiice» at the time 

of the invasionof Spain by the French,declared 
themselves independent ; and are not willliig 
to resign their independencOf though the an- 
cient family is restored. They are Cathdics, 

KEwGrnAVADA. Cathdics. 
PsEir. Catholics. 

Chixi • Catholics and Pagans. 

l^ARAOVATor CalhcUcs — ^This province has also claimed 
Buenos Ayres. independence^ and maintained a civil war 

with the Caraccas. 

BsAzcu CaOuiics. — On the Conquest of Portugal hy 

the French, the royal family removed and still 
resides in this settlement, which has thereby 
the honour to be the seat of royalty* 

Kativbs in Pogans^-^Tfue popvdatidn littfe knowq^(^)l|i|tc^ 
4he interiour. may berooderatriy estimated, at 
ChnANA. What was called French Mid Dutch Guiana 

has been conquered by the Britishj ,/m4 the 
establishment is Protestant ; butthepopiilap*.; 
tion is inconsiderable. The Uhited Brethren!' 
havQ s^ aussionaries fo Par^mfiribbj , fiie : 
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ety for propagating the Gospd in Foreign Parts' 
employs chaplains in many towns of Canada, 
New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, but few of 
them preach to the heathen. The Methodists 
have also a number of missionaries in the same 
parts, and some considerable congregations* 

The United Brettiren have long established 
settlements in West Oreenland, and on the coast 
of Labrador, which have given an evangelical 
tint (so to speak) to those inhospitable regions. 

.«.* ji* . SOUm AMERICA. 

^f ^OiloiU4'i rU V^tfTl' ^•>?J • . .j;r>' 
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■V--yWlW ^^A.t ;t'V**4-» JiViMr> -..,:>■;■ I ■, •" ". ^ - ■ 

, »7Ji*J"y.f \l i.*np iii. ■.•; • . .. ,'■ v.- 

QvtihiK^ ;fri ^fB^i 9ff||Mh, Bi«d^ irh» penetMb' all' /Hfii^ 

irtjiiw^ it^*tv ffil> g|lfc^ ^ vi». ftt RaiBimaribo, Bombiy^ 

"^ iM')bMf48<Vif^tK(; ITiiifeil* Breflirhl Ml thirty three set^ 
iIe«(Mls)MMiipthe twrthoivte wkiek^ tiMjr.tpi^ojed a hundred 
^^ #ffff i#illP^Jgy4t<P"^, Wder. wbofce cai^.i^ere, according to 

itrobe. about twentv aev^n thousand tour 
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Countries. Bd^gmof^OMiiiiimMoim^^^ ^op* i^ ™>^ 

• WBitjat(tfpSwpimj^,in^ labours 

•' •-■ '^ ' :■'*«■■ ■' ':i;'j-»r;\ Oil* f)ifii ,oi'; 

BiCttiiil* '''''' Bruitt«fr6u$ aitdferta«, MftlAbjlSt to Eob^haH 
Istitefir;''' ' '''landj but fsmr inhabited^ andftbefiopulation 

yi^ry iticoi^giderabk. ''*■' 'd <^?o'l 

Cuba. Spanish Ckithdics, all the natives being ex- 

tirpated^ and the island cultivated by ne- 
groes. The capital, Havannah, was reckon- 
ed to contain 30,000 inhabitants many years 
since ^ 

J4IWCA. :n-,,^rai o/EngUind, a|i4.P^n|,j^th a Ij^rt ,^^j .^ 
l?j - :-. fij. tjOjl^i^ipPtoa^i impede^ bv th^^^^^h church 
zeal of the coitomal $|sseiid)fyA wtuch is dis- 
couraged by the government at home. 
Kingston the capital has 50,000 inhabitants. 1 

Hayti, Or St. Domingo, was formerly divided be- 

tween the French and Spaniards, afterwards 
possessed by the French only ; but is now an 
independent island, exhibiting the singular 
phenomenon of an empire of blacks and peo- ., $ 

pie of colour, regularly organized under a ^^ 
black emperor.* ^ 

PoKTO Rico Spanish Cathdics. },* 

ViRGiir 'frdmfdiih. A grtMi^^f «hAMAan*«Sirifci#^^ 

Islets. . iy otfctfpiea hy the^atf^ J TWff^ftl flfe late wai^ 

captured by the English. The nrincmal jgre 
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Fr^6H^SUie0fJUigim^.^^ 
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^^" ***^ '•SoiiMa4Byt;^hft«biye=oitth<^Co^ The 

**^'' '^'Mwaindiif Sdatt^^ ?ifive also mis- 

siori^w'^f 0€4UaMfii9 MtfiaibM; and Esseque- 
bo, and the gospel has been attended with such 
success and ^vantages among the slaves^ that 
some of the planters have eqcpuraged it. 

BAHA|iii:i ' 1%e Methodifitfii have a promising intere6t.hf9^>». 
. i^aJiili: rand haTO built a cjiapel which is jK^ell attende4i ; 
both by the white 'andUaek inhabitants.'^^' 

»VA.-n/ /■tjaiii r:;t;i>. ,;.. . '■ . .;..-. ..j \. 



jAMiieil.'' 'JCUc^ ^^thodists have a cPilsidefable intere^l 

"^ere^is^nd the United Brefllj^en t#o smaU settle- 
' 'tiients upon the island. 

^'k'llo*' '.: '1 ■!■■■■■ • ; . .t 
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TiRQ^!r„ffffWin ; T^fi <WwM iJBreihrett l«ve several settlei^ents ^ 
jf,;. - , ! in |l)e^(is)ie^ Y^iiptf \i(ef^ commenced under the 

* ' 'J I " ' t 

* The Methodist missioiiafies in &e West India islands have 
^^SFt?4#fa^Ye8,^ I}j|^e,heM.,f^^^ i^^ tbeirj. 
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.'■■ ti--- '••!« ifllli (ill'HIIICI'WOp, ll'lllttd 

WlH'tiw IMiir'V wsftimX' cJmniiMiubii* 

' . ' fc^ntaiid)[Ka)MyekthoH6-^titoflate 
'' ^ '^ -'ftt^n^all Andeirt66BHlAJU1Ia^j'Chia^ 

to be restored to France. ' /' ■/ ^ 

WniBwi^l Of iltfeseBm%iidoe8, which fs^v XM^Iirfk^MM^^ 'f'^' 
Islil9;' rP^festatit s^d^irt, has'tt ptf^at^ cf^"' 

'^ - '^niote thani^^DOO' Under thi^ ^N^p I also 

* ' . i^ r (: i^ludfi^Tri^dsd; the fAkbdsl of mie islands 
--V .lii ■■'tbWttHl'8ol«ft'Aiiidrie^;'* '''^^^*^*^^^^ ^ 

*«»/'!, .-if 
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..><'< ).-■' Ffis&U' State ^f-MMgUntf-^j^ 

.III ' ■ ' ■■■II ■■ II ■ n ^" 

Danish govemmeiit; and are still continued. 

.,».tKrM.MTlWt>)ifltk«4wt«^^ tittle societies 

. ,ail;, 3[;(fl^^ aptl.^thpp.of fte Id»nd^,; 

liEEWABf . Tfhe Merthodiste hayp misfiooai^ stati^9;ifi^,,j 
Isles«i' M ^ ' W^st of these isUiiid^if parUe)ila#ljr^t St Eu^t^-^ . i 
«^Y,.{ .,\. iiat Antigum and Do]»kuca» ip^fe they are 
^f .,.1. • .n^idly m theii|ci;$ase.: .The, I^Ai^ Brethren 
,^ .f,t.*WP ^ ^ estal)li^hed a^lppiWg interest at 
Antigua. ,•....• •..' ^t 

nwm^y.iJ^V/ifi^^ is, but m inH>yidedwitb i^liffkMwiii*^^^ 
Islfyj. ,,^ j^j^t^H^ipn, The Methodists and United Brethr^, > 
(Mt> I .jilW^i^P^^^ each a small society upon the isU 
?\miil?l fM^VyTPl^ Missionary Sodefyj and the Metho# 
V distSy have each attempM to introduce the gos.* 

pel at Trinidad, and at Tobago, but with no re^ 
markable success. 
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APPENDIX 

to THE VOTTBTH AMKBSBAS BDITIOnr. 

As Mr. Williams has b^n verj concise in bis account of 

■ 

Ihe religious denominations existing in the United States of 
America, the following brief sketch is added. 

The Congregatibnalists are the predominant religioas de- 
nomination in each of the New England states, Rhode Island 
excepted. It has been computed that there are in Massachu- 
setts Proper 350 congregations ; in Connecticut 212 ; in 
Maine 114 ; and in Rhode Island 8. The churches in New 
Hampshire and Vermont are chiefly Congregational.")^ They 
are divided into Calvinists of the old school, a large number 
of Hopkinsians, Arminians, Unitarians of different grades^ 
&c. 

The Cohgregationalists are not numerous in the Middle 
and Southern States ; they have, however, a number of church- 
<to in New Jersey, and South Carolina. 

The Baptists form the most numerous body, Congrega- 
tionalists excepted, in New En^and. They have greatiy in* 
creased of late, for it appears from the report of the Gleneral 
Convention of Baptists for Foreign Missions, assembled at 
Philadelphia, May 7, 1817, that the number of their church- 
es, in the United States, was ^7^7, of their ministers 1935 ; 
that the number baptized last year amounted to 10,000, and 
the whole number of members in fellowship was 183,245. 
Their clergy are organized into Associations.! This body 
is generally composed of Calvinists or Hopkinsians. In the 
foregoing account none of the members of the Baptist con- 
gregations are included, but only those in actual communion. 

Ther^ aie also Arminian, or Free Will Baptists, Sabba* 

* See General Repository, No. VI, and Boston Reconder, 1816. 
t See proceedings of the General Convention at Philadelphia, 
1817« 
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tMftai, HtMtmtmMtmilbwtm DqsIcmC 

who, though differing ttfm ItmtBtiq^ 
MttecUhMW^ltM fipMK tualfc^ gHwg Mi^tamajr-ljiiiirfiij yii* all 
agim in denying MaA bapttwk. '^ ^f hcJe^^eatiMiifiiai JA* 

^^ The PiiB$byteriM cluHne^ 

Genoril 4fls«aiUy9 prepwudMrala in the MidAi JteM^ Ob 
N»w ^KtfTk aie Aatihwgber Seoedek^, •ad^^htetmhrhim Whfc 
•mbr»QBu^ErQib]Ft»rim fidna of; chuidi'gfMri*wlatjfp^i 
to>rt»*oC tfiet Gey»ra>ifc!licl»flt are -gmtn^f ■■irttiWi hjjitiMii 
dMUMniijti^f t Ihuj -mwwe have adopted, alj^atijn f|Mr^(^ 
BojdKMiaiiaii'fljaiteiiu - f • • , . ^ . m . iviKKUorf/?iiio tl 

ffoVh*f6rti09i^«jrMordie JNa^ DwtoiiiGlMsil iM Cba- 
vdmOilr fi%weefU ImdgE of>Pwri^>toiffan»Baiaih^ 

8m9b]Ft^ilMB ; t!unr 4}haBdiea arafiKmmiMUym^ 

ttdrJKen JeiH8r«>' The AfeiMtal. &74idd «t thattttsoaateBoH 
formed ChMrc^^i(PihMW»aMr>oomiwftih^<rfrtiftir^ 
ac^iogi^^tGort iviih^ttttiv <^ the lwJUi»Sahwa<ai»itiiated, 

aj|(|^va(ee^9mUe«8M:wflgM^^ jpi StHrtb Cr«RfIipa|t¥iBi( 
gHuari^ Ti»miiB9see. It i$ ^Miputeii that itlaraunexalKirii 
^(9f«i9n«n.SpiacQiKilKdi^ i^iSlaatiBi 

|f«fl(irlHi9Qtt% New Qatipeh|m^.Vw^ BliadttiUiliAi 

were, in 1810, organized, and styled <<The Eastern QlaiaM 
^t^JOwMi SMUB <if Aiw»rica«^;.3aM#rBkhi9ria4ka>ia^t 
Bev. Alexander Y. (Sriswold. Cilmiectto^fiirhttto/tftaaiaai 
ni^ Spi^capafoitii^^faniuiatiatJK^ 

th^Middla)!^ 8Mth«miS<i^ OKmiHl' a ]Mm^pmS 

^ or>|^pietMpfliiaiM4)r^.iiftP3i»f^.tttr Spia^^eHfehuroliMW;!^ 

C;fl|Hni«tM>^ ViKtk ift uiidierait^ WlMm 

ArminiRa flentimeiifltew -^-.t i-?i /iV o^i;.1 #tr Lirt« i«a ^it/riiiqig 
: brXlifi Jtoman CetholicatevaiaiaAflSiiite^AMw #f^lier- 
iMi(inf» ejrcW^Mop ifiBaltiiaoi^eiidjhiftap^i^^ 
adelphia, New York, Beardstown, Keu'y. and New QrleansL 

* There is an Aseodatiottrffirpiwiii BiftfrfM ais u ^^jtix^mo 
t Boston Recorder, 1B16. 



VMbe «irirer» inchidais ttoie ui h&mbMk «ad mmfb IndiM 
tribal is Slid to futoowt to IM^OOO.* 

^ '. Tli^ nieiidsy or Qvakmh afO« sBnerMd deiMmbmtimi 
of £lhviBttam ia flie United Steteo. There are thirteen cul* 
lections of this people ia New England^ The eriekrated 
William Pem^ the foifndor «f FenMyhraniay by his meekness 
and wisdonfi dli honour to this society^ whose sentinionts ho 
fipdpraeed and defended* They have at preset fifty fonr oon^ 
gaegatidnsia that state. This denomination have been em^- 
iaentty distingQiBhed for thdr sealoas and perse?er6ig eSbrto 
ta^procwne the abolition of the slaye trade. There aihe^eaiv 
ly one thousand congregations of Friends in this ooantt^v-' 1^ 

'f> ThO' Methodists aro a nameroos and popular combinalloil 
ifi^the UluMad States. The greatest part of this deaoaiihtttidli 
abe Ifelihe Middle and Soothevn States* ThM« are, hbwttery 
ili'Mlsaaoiiusetlil twenty societies of this people, and '^igUteeflJ 
iB' I[ala0^>''9hoss kk Urn country are dl, witii a tei*)r small 
flkmeptlxia^'Weiiflsihnf or Arminian Metihodists.' 

i.'^h^^GkniHMl' Moitmans are a numerous and respeistable 
bodf 4r ehfilliflns tt Bsnnsytvaaia. In Ute vfllftge ^ B^tUe^ 
heair they %arc^ two^ laif;e stone bufldings, in which the dtflfer'^ 
rtift>iSKe8 are adhtcated in habits of industry, being; employed 
ia> mribhs uiofidb- mannfiictores. They hare also flovrisldi^ 
iMMkeiltB'itt Northr Carolina; and one church in Rfaod^ 

ISlaBdi' ■:-. =i" l •■■ ' 

M;J9nir Oensftn * Lutherans liave several places of worship ia 
FoansyMiania and New Yoiii:. 

rif|%enl'aro»twslve soeieties of Universalists in N6# l£ng^ 
itod^iisfe>ven ifi'Massaeh«Bett9, fbar in Madne, and one in New 
HittpsUrei >* Thewfe riBO« soci^ety of Unlversalists in P^nn- 
^jlvanik'- OiA»>'i)part0t 4lis'denelnination^^ diicipl6s of 
ehilM^ <Ud tlie'totllei* bf- M wrray in tiieta* sentiments. The 
Separates are said to have six churches in Oonnecticot. 

'9fte^ Iti^ tilr<i^ 'SABeiahnian churches in New Bngland; 
oife' in>'DiRtfAiiry^ iGiinneMlcut, and one in F^wtsmoiit^, New 



-■».. r^^i^^ ^"^'z-: ^'^'^2 '*v''''-X^ '* ' 



♦ This statemeni wis given by ihe ttev. Dr. MatignoDi who now 
irificiatcB at the H4wii<3athali» Anrch in Boat^. 
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5T0 Are^smxi 

Hampshire. There is also a small number ' of Sandemahi- 
ans in Boston. 

lliere is a considerable number of believers in the doc- 
trines of Swedenborg in the United States. They have 
cliurches or temples, tis they call them, in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. There are also a few who embrace 
his sentiments in Massachusetts, Virginia^ and Ohio. ' Thei^ 
are likewise Halcyons, who agree with the Swedenborgians, in 
maintaining f Ae mU divinity of Jesus Christ ; though they dif- 
fer in other respects.* 

There is in the United States a considerable number of 
the fellowcrs of Mr. Elias Smith, formerly a Baptist minister 
in the Warren Association. They call themselves Cihrystians, 
iifid profie^ to found their opinions solely on the sabri^ sct^ 
tiired. In many respects they are said to harmoiifise \^^?tb'tte 
Free Will Baptists. Mr. Smith, in some of his fMbllt^^bOlv 
advocates 4he doctrine of the annihilation of the'ffhallj^im^i^ 
itent ; but he is said to have frequently changed Ms'to^ibilii'. 
Those who wish to know more of this denotmmitiiiMi fffe''-1^ 
•ferred to Smith's New Testament Dictionary, and 'Benedk!C% 
History of the Baptists. < • '»» 

It appears from the most authentic intelligence^ 'wUi!A 
could be obtained, that there are, in the United State&v ab^ 
three thousand Jews. ' * 'Vi 'Ji»^« 

They have one synagogue in New York ; two in PMI^ 
delphia; one in Charleston, South Carolina; and one in Vir- 
ginia. ' • '^••'^ 

The numerous religious denominations in th^ Hfnftdd 
States all unite in approving and establishing Bible- Sociefiiil. 
The Congregationallsts, Baptists, Episcopalians, Presbyl^Mi. 
ans, Moravians, and Methodists have made energetic e^- 
tions to convert the heathens, both in' our own aftd foi^i^ 
countries. Sunday Schools have also heen established ; ' and 
various societies, formed to promote tlic present andfutttl^ 
welfare of mankind : for instance, the Peace 'Societies wftich 
have been honoured with the approbation of the Emjieror 

* See New Jerusalem Magazine, 1817. 



Alexander and Prince Galiczin, President of the Russian Bible 
Society. A society has also been formed for the religious and 
moral improvement of seamen^ and there are many other r^g- 
ious and benevolent institutions. It has been justly remarked, 
that <' At no time since the days of the apostles have equal ex- 
ertipns been made for the advancement of Christian knowledge, 
piety and virtue, as are at this time, and have been for a fe^ 
years past, both in Europe and in our own country ^''^ 



The div^sity of sentiment among Christians has been ex- 
hibited in the preceding pages. The candid mind; will not 
cppsider those vajirious opinions as an argument agajxist di- 
vinfi revelation. The truth of the sacred writings is attested 
b^.th^ strongest evidence, such as the miracles recorded in t^ 
New.Teitam^t; the accomplishment of the prophecies,; 
Ihp ra^ spread, of the gospel, notwithstanding tiie nio^ 
violent opposition ; the consistency of the several parts of the 
inspired ,pag^ with each other ; the purity and perfeotion of 
the precepts of Christianity ; their agreement with the mora! 
.attributes and perfections of the Deity ; and their benevo-' 
I^. tei^^cy to promote the good of society, and advajQice 
our present and future happiness. Perhaps there may be as 
gjtf^ a vaiiiety in the moral, as in the physical world. 
. .Flr^oin, this diversity in mind, some may have a natural 
bias towards one religious system^ and some to another. 
V,l^b6 education of different persons," says Dr. Watts, << has a 
QUghty influence to form thejr opinions, and to fix 4heir prac- 
tice ^ and this, it^ust be confessed, is not in a man's own 
choice ; but depends on the prcwidence of the great and bless- 
^ ; God, tiie verrviler of aU things.'' » 

{rti Notwit^iatanding the gr^at variety of opinions which, di- 
yi^i^ the christian world, the following articles are acceded 
tOtftj all \i;ho profess to believe in divine ^revelation. 
. . r^^. That th^re ia one Su^cme.Being of infinite perfecti«|p9^ 

* Christian Disciple^ ^u|y,.A9l^, . . 
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The MaiiiiehMMittaT'aMm to be an eoxq^tim 
of beliel^ because thtdj maintained the doctrine <tf two principles 
Bat as they Bujq^ooed the good principle would finally be victop 
riMSf and reign^apre^ne* their evil principle oiay only be 
considered as a powerful denibn. 

S. That this Supreme Bdng is the object of religious 
wonfaapA-^This appears naturally to result from the preced- 
ing article ; if we admit the being of a God» the propriety of 
worshipping him is obvious* 

Trinitarians pray to one God in three persons ; Unitarians 
address Grod in the person of the Father only* Roman Catkh 
olios pray to the Virgin Mai*y and other saints ; but they pro- 
faw to address tiiem only as intercessors and mediators^ and 
that one Ckid is the ultimate object of their religioua womhip. 
The Swedenborgians address all their prayers to Jesus Chriat* 
because they believe he is the Supreme and oi^y JDei^t niad» 
risible and accessible in a human form ; aod ther^fi^ to be 
done vorshippedi .'i . -^ 

8% That Jesus of Nazareth is the Mes6iab» (that isb the 
anointed of God») to whom ttie prophecies of the old teg* 
tement refers All who profess to . believe in divine revda^ 
tioa agree in this article, though their ideas jfS^ieiiecti^ 
Christ's person, and the ends of his mission^ are widely differ- 

aut- 

4* That there will be a resurrection of the dead. Tha 
doctrine of a literal resurrection was indeed denied by Sdmb' 
of the Gnostics^ and is still by a few modern denominawnf(:j 
yet even these admit a resurrection of some kind> tboi^^ tliey 
explain tl\e term metaphorically. t 

5. That piety and virtue will be rewarded in a fiitffi% 
state, and impiety and vice punished. TUs article in^udee 
the idea that piety and virtue are indispensably necesfistary to 
happiness. This point is universally acceded to ; and/ thelre* ' 
fore, upon every religious system now embraced, tt is.aiir dif-i ^ 
ty and interest to be-virtuous and pious* 

The wretched state of the worid at the time of oar Sac^-. 
iour^s appearance, which is exhibited in the Introduction to 
this work, evinces the necessity of the Christian dispenaaticMi* 
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a«d their ^iiioMrttdtity t^pocUi)^ » lutdi^'sMVf elqpUfet^ IM 
apostle's dicKdaratipn»'llMt {>« lifo<and immotMity «r6 teoaghb 
to light by the gospeL''"*^ It "bIso apl^eaft tir^fmdtr^bstm^^ 
dttotioii^ thttt it is 'higtff Mreamilklde to consider ttie iarioiui 
4^inioii»«iLong Chil9liaiHi^a$'fm objectioti ii9fli6ii*iik<i£diviiii^ 
itovelatton. At flie time of Cia^isie^ dsppesBprnte^ Honim^'M 
yariety of modes in the pagan worshipyf aiid'«glMtiitM«rBkft 
1gr«f ^pIiiloiMipfaical t^inions. The Jews vmtti ^tttiikdin Iheir 
ofinibiiB at the time of our Saviour^ and there are BtillJeUiff 
venoilr»0 of <he ancient sects. • ^* • «•' V-n "^ ''^ 

i>^ Hie Inreeeiting -work farther evinces^ fliat ilKe^^FA^^vorld 
slill pnratttiM a variety of religious rites ; and tbwt the'Mahdmi^ 
^Huad'-ive'-^ti^ mnak divided as the Christians.^ lf<^e» ^MltS 
time wJtoMk)Mt nevdation bett^ Agreed among ttdiisalm^it 
M-^t i9f»teMf«ltUllt4h&'gl*i^test Infidels^ which mfmgel 
produced^ were divided and unsettled in tbeir 
^luton^'i^VoltAiiv leaned to deisfii, and seenied ibr ^me 
«ttie^tbhtt<^klc^Mit; but insensibly falling Intliaj^fMim^ 
flfy^tem, ^Iteliitc^ Mt what to believe. IVAleibberi;^ InvottMlia 
iMI^M'tldlrity'iPdii^Cttng the being of a G6d> asserisfHIittt it^ia 

"^ * Cicero/ fambus' throughout the learned yi^6ti^or%h'^^'' 
ries after truth, and investigations into the nature, moral facuralSil^ 
aidfutire^xiKictaiioni of nuiii< rives us thesum of alLAef knowN 
ffig^ t^|; c^nl^^be. acquired without revelation. In.hja 7\;^oii]{^ 
questions^ lib. i. he rives us to understand, that whether the soul be 
in(jftht^ 'it mtaibrtal is a question which caiinot be piiditfV^fy detM- 
^ •■ ' ttlft^dtfv«IMy wished' that the imnfiortalHy ef theiMUlicmiid^lie 
proved to him. So that with ril his knowkoge, aad af|e^}a)l||^ 
^^ft^hes^he, w|ia not ablis t(»^ determine a fact^ on w^qlithe liap. 
pmesi of toe rational creature^ for time and eternity, iilii^i dfepeua. 
8«*BMidito6t»i8 AgeofRevelatibn. ^ ^ ....;/:> 

.'t> Aooordmig^to :'i)kediiiitiuii^an anci^t' Greek orator jsod phi- 



Ip^phef;.. ther^. wc^Tftn^r^.fthaiL three. hundred septs (4. the ^es- 
tc(rh philosophers, dinenng rreatl v on suUeets of high iinpbrtkhce* 
Aici^in^ to%i4-bV%%rrMtW hundred and eighty '%%h«atfw 
ferent opinions entertained b^^then eonceming the stt w K wmi kttum, 
or:«hi^tg(|g!4 1 ;iMRd tlM*Q9^ hoMmd fipinioff^.coiiseri^ fipdf or as 
Varrq, himself fleplares^ thrae bwdred, Jumters or supreme deities. 
«^e Pre^l^tlb^^ §Sm^n tlvd mhxtt df Ae tAttdM'im^ 
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more rational to be skeptical tlian dogmatical ou the subject. 
We find Diderotf after having decided against the AtisU de- 
ciding in the same peremptory manner for or against the 
skeptic or the Atheist ; and Rousseau, that prodigy of incou- 
sistency, sometimes declaring las certainty of the existence of 
a Deityf and writing the most sublime eulogies upon Christy 
that human eloquence could devise; at other times a dis- 
tinguished champion of skepticism and infidelity. Surely a 
difference of sentiment cannot reasonably be objected against 
ChristianSf when we find the most celebrated Infidels thus di- 
videdy and inconsistent with th^nselves and each other. 

The differences among Christian denominations will ap- 
pear still greater than they really are, unless we recoUect 
that a large number of the ancient sects, which are described 
in the preceding work, are now extinct* It is also to he con- 
fiddered, that the opinions of several sects ai*e nearly the s^e^ 
though under different names, and some few. modifiaations, 
Mr. Evans, in his ^^ Sketch of the denominations of the Cbris-^ 
tian world,'' observes, tliat the most distinguished denomina- 

■ 

tions, whicli attract our attention at the present day, may bo 
included under the following threefold arrangement, 

1. Opinions respecting the person of Clu'ist. These in- 
clude all the vaiious grades of Trinitarians, Sabellians and 
Unitarians. 

2. Opinions respecting tiie means and measure of Gt}d's 
favour. Under this head Calvinists, Baxterians, Arminians, 
and others are comprehended. 

3. Opinions respecting church govenimentt and the ad- 
ministration of ceremonies. These include the Roman Cath- 
olic, Greek, Episcopalian churches, and various dcnomij^ar 
tions of Dissenters. 

To these divisions Mr. Evans adds a few denominations, 
which cannot be classed with propriety under any of these 
three general heads. 

Fi'om the foregoing view of tlie various religions of the 
different countries of the world, it appears, that the Christian 
religion is of very small extent, compared with the many and 
vast countries overspread with Paganism and Mahometan'* 
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idniT 'Thte'greait and painful ttath is further evidehded by ih6 
calctilatloni^ wMeh hare been 'made tf the popnl&tlon of iJife 
t^rorid;')^ and the ptoporHhii of tbe t^tacipal religious denoniU 
nations to each other. ' 

*' Iii renewing the history of llie varibtis denominations bT 
Christians in paist ages, humanity is deeply Wounded bj^ ihp 
intolerant spirit which has been so often exhibited by the' dom- 
inant party. Till of late, attempting to suppress by peir^eidi^- 
tloii, what were deemed erroneous opinions, was Jiidg^ law- 
ful, riot by Catholics only, but by the Reformers, by'figisljo'.^ 
palians, and almoi^t all the different denominations^ of I)isseik- 
tiers. But siich is the happy progress of religious liberty and 
toleration, that at present, almost all sects and patties 'df 
Christians disclaim the right of using coercive measures fH 
the Sacred concerns of religion. 

' "■'iTioiigh the ends to be answered by divine Provtdeiice. itt 
permiftihgsiich a variety of opinions, cannot be fuHy compi*6- 
hende^ ? yet we may be assured, that they are iindei' the in- 
i*^ctidn of an all-perfect Being, who governs in infinite wis- 
dom. 

• . . . ♦ ■ 

*< From seeming evil still educing good, . • 
And better thence again, and better still ' i - 

In infinite pr(^ression." Tnoacsoi;. »'j 
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Mr. Cummin^s, in his Geography, estimates the population 
of the world at eight hundred millions ; and ^ives ,the following, 
statement of the religious divisions of the inhabitant^. 
Of the four principal religious denominations, 

ehrlstiaos, - - 170,000,000. 

.Jews, - - - 9,OOP,000. 

Mahometans, - 140,000,000. 

* Pagans, - - - - - - - - . - 481,000,000. 

Total,- 800,000,000. 

Subdivisions among christians may be thus : 

Protestants, - 50,000,000. 

Greeks and Armenians, ----- 30,000,000. 

Catholics, ----- go,ooo,ooa . 



»— — ■ ■ 



Total, iro,doo,ooo. ''' 

Hence it appears that about one -fifth pjirt otily of thelMIOiii 
mcehttv^ ret embraced IheChriatiftn reUgio^ in Any of its.fiNWcis^v 
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Why provideDCt has stffered the Christian rdipioA to be hith-* 
erto confined to so small a portion of the globe is also a mys* 
tery whidi we cannot fathom. But we are encouraged by many 
prophecies in the sacred scriptures to expect a period when 
the gospel shaU be universally extended, and received with 
onanimity; when all superstition shall be abolished; the 
Jews and Gentiles unitedly become the subjects of Christ's 
universal empire, a/nd the knawUdgc aj ihe L^rd Jill th^ earthy 
B»th€VHUer$ayoirtiii$$ea. 
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